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Art. 1—ASTRONOMY: AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES OF THE U. STATES. 


In the general advancement of science, and its adaptation to the useful 
purposes of life, which may be considered as the distinguishing feature of 
the present age, there have been no developments or discoveries of greater 
interest or importance than those made within the last half century in the 
science of astronomy. In our own country the progress of this science, 
and the estimation in which its cultivation is beginning to be held, have 
been marked recently by the endowment of several private observatories, by 
the commencement of an Astronomical Journal and Nautical Almanac and 
as a more worthy expression of the general sentiment, by the institution of 
a National Observatory at the seat of government. This measure would, 
at no distant day, have become necessary for geographical purposes. One 
effect of modern improvement has been almost to annihilate distance, and 
exactly in proportion as we effect this by the approximation of remote 
points, is enhanced the importance of an accurate determination of their 
relative positions. This is at first necessarily done by astronomical observa- 
tion; the results of which, to be of general authenticity, should be co-ordi- 
nated in reference to some well-established meridian on our own continent. 
Our recent acquisitions render us, in relative proportion of coast and terri- 
tory, somewhat similar to Russia, and at the institution of her Central Ob- 
servatory, which is now better endowed and appointed than any other in 
the world, the improvement of geographical knowledge was regarded as one 
of its most important functions.* In this respect the progress of astro- 





* Statute 2 of the Poulkova Observatory. “The Central Observatory has for its object to furnish 
continuous and perfect observations tending to the advancement of astronomy as a science : to make 
corresponding observations, such as are indispensable to geographic operations in the country, as 
well as for scientific and ordinary voyages: and in fine to co-operate by all methods for the advance- 
ment of practical astronomy, in its application to geography and navigation, and to furnish indiyid- 
uals, who shall be disposed to employ themselves in geographic determination, with the means for 
effecting such purpose.—Struve, Description de l Observatoire de Poulkova. 
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nomical science becomes of interest to the merchant as well as to the stu- 
dent, and it is our purpose in this paper, in connection with a notice of the 
National Observatory, its origin, endowment, and administration, to present 
a brief sketch of the astronomical movement among ourselves, and as much 
of the general history of the science as we may deem of interest, or for which 
the material may be present. 

Astronomy, in its present improved state, is too apt to be considered as a 
contemplation merely—a scientific contemplation, indeed, and a devout one 
also—but separated entirely from this working-day world, and belonging, 
like music and painting, to that class of knowledge whose domain is rather 
in the air than on the earth—in the ideal than the actual world. At the 
risk of being thought superfluous, and as a curative of this notion, which is 
too generally prevalent, we will venture to present an historical sketch of 
this science, considered merely as a practical one. The sciences have all 
had their origin in some one or other of the inherent wants of our species, 
the subject and domain of each being only varied by the nature of the de- 
sideratum which it was intended to supply. Among our primeval ancestors, 
a tempest or a rain of unusual length would suggest the comfort of shelter, 
and ere long produce a class of rude architects and builders: disease and 
accidental injury require remedy, hence leech-craft and its fellows: the 
growth and decay of vegetation would by degrees indicate the appliances 
necessary for its preservation and renewal ; while the evident capability and 
inclination which we possess to injure each other would soon direct attention 
to the means of defense, hence the shield and spear, the mound and trench, 
the armourer and engineer. It is neither fanciful nor irreligious to trace in 
this way the source and division of all the branches of human knowledge, 
or to follow them in their subsequent stages of development. The simple 
discoveries making the basis and ground-work of each separate science, 
would be transmitted as property among the first races, (our mental, like 
our physical possessions, increasing at first mainly by inheritance,) until, in 

rocess of time, a body of facts and institutes had been accumulated in the 

ands of a distinct class or caste of the community, who would by this 
means obtain a powerful influence over their fellows. Jn the hands of these 
primitive doctors science would become connected with education, with gov- 
ernment, and religion; while the emoluments and honors of its votaries 
would insure them leisure for extending and perfecting their researches. 

If we trace astronomy to its origin, aceording: to this genealogical hy- 
pothesis, its first office will be found in the supply of a very primeval and 
important want, to wit: the determination of a measure of time, and the 
length of the year. This want has so long disappeared from among us, 
that we can scarce conceive of a time when it existed at all, or of the pro- 
cess by which it has been obliterated ; yet it required long ages of observa- 
tion, under the serene and clear skies of eastern countries, to arrive at the 
determination of a period by which the return of the seasons could be pre- 
dicted. Years of 304, 354, 360, and 365 days preceded at long intervals 
the establishment of the Julian year, to the discussion and perfecting of 
which was brought all the accumulated knowledge of the East; and even 
that period, fixed with so much care, was so imperfect that in the sixteenth 
century it required a correction of ten days, to prevent March from assum- 
ing the skies and influences of April, and pushing all the other months 
from their rightful place. The first function of astronomy, therefore, was 
to furnish a measure of time, by which the returns of the seasons might be 
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foretold, and the labors of agriculture regulated, To effect this purpose 
many and long tentatives were necessary, during which, and as necessar 
egetiacien, arose all those attendant sciences which deal with quantity, wit 
space, and their abstract relations. Aided by them astronomy now com- 
prehends all the complications of planetary motion, has resolved them into 
their simplest forms, and presents to us, in the whole visible universe with 
which we are surrounded, but the development, upon an infinite scale, of 
the forces, masses, and motions with which, in all stages of our existence, 
we have been familiar. Its origin, therefore, has been of the most direct 
and simplest character; its progress has been marked by the creation of 
other branches of knowledge of great use and dignity, while in its present 
mature state it presents the most extended field for intellectual exertion, 
and the highest measure of intellectual power. The greatest pleasure of 
which our nature is susceptible arises from the acquisition or perception of 
new truths, and we can conceive of no more transcendant exercise of this 
faculty than is found when we first discover that the circumscribed motions 
with which we can impress smaller masses of matter for our own uses, are 
all but workings of the same invisible force, and governed by the same 
laws which obtain in the immensities of space. That indeed the whole of 
this visible universe, so complicated in its appearances, is, like our own mi- 
crocosm, produced by the arrangement of material masses placed in certain 
relations to each other, and governed by perfect but unseen agencies, whose 
nature and operation are as inscrutable as the perceptions of our own minds, 
or the acts of our own souls. 

But apart from the exact sciences, whose origin may be traced directly to 
the cultivation of astronomy, there are other more ethereal influences which 
have been derived from the same source, and whose effects are still indelibly 
fixed upon the kindred arts of our own age. In the infancy of the world 
the ever-present heaven was an unfathomable but beloved mystery, the con- 
templation of which awoke both awe and worship, and the simple but earn- 
est fathers of our race peopled it with their own imaginings. 

“The star that bids the shepherd fold” became the home of some trans- 
lated mortal, and the constellation set to mark the return of spring was 
hailed as the benignant power which produced it. Out of these fervid but 
solemn dreams arose that world of myths, which still holds its place among 
us, though the faiths which created them have long since disappeared. 


“The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunt in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 
Or chasm, or wat’ry depth: all these have vanished— 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.”* 


Even after the establishment of the true faith had obliterated all worship 
of these divinities of an earlier age, we see in the almost universal preva- 
lence of judicial astrology, a science which dates from that period, strong 
proof of the reluctance with which men yielded up their belief in the celes- 
tial influences. In this science the planets were consulted as indicating the 
decrees of destiny. And though some of its votaries may have been be- 
lievers in its truth, there is but little doubt that the greater number regarded © 








* Coleridge, from Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
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it only as a,shelter and disguise in which, protected by the shadows of the 
old mythology, and feared for pursuits, deemed both preternatural and pro- 
fane, they found leisure to continue their observations on the heavens; for it is 
not being either too critical or too credulous to see, in the practice of this facti- 
tious science, a provision for preserving the germs of astronomical science 
through the dark peried of feudal barbarism. Astrology was, then, to as- 
tronomy what alchemy was to chemistry—the husk or rind which preserved 
the seed for its season.* These relative effects of astronomy upon the 
knowledge and belief. of a precedent age should not be less appreciated be- 
cause they have no place in our own. 

On the revival of letters, we find astronomy resuming its pristine office, 
the adjustment of the measure of time and the length of the perfect year, 
the errors of the previous establishment having already become very appar- 
ent. The Christian era was generally adopted in the year 532, and the 
preservation of the calendar, or the office of keeping the festivals of the 
church in accordance with the year of the seasons, necessarily devolved 
upon the clergy. Among rude nations the most important use of any re- 
cord of time is the apportionment of religious observances, and the princi- 
pal epochs of any people are always found connected with their established 
ritual. The methods used by the clergy for preserving the year were kept 
a profound secret until the middle of the fifteenth century. It is now ap- 
prone that they had adopted the latest and best authority, to wit: the Ju- 

jan year, intercalating a day every fourth vear, and fixing the high festival 
of Easter by the full moon immediately following the vernal equinox. The 
Julian year being, however, too long by a small quantity, its error had in 
process of time become so aggrandized, that in the fifteenth century the 
the Pascal moon, determined by the church, was evidently leaving the sea- 
son to which it belonged. This defect becoming of general notoriety, Sex- 
tus IV., in 1474, invited to Rome the celebrated astronomer Jean Miiller, 
better known now as Regiomontanus, in order that the aid of science might 
be had in the matter Unfortunately, Regiomontanus died soon after, 
and things remained as they were until 1582, when Gregory XIII. succeed- 
ed in establishing the calendar which has since born his name, and which 
was introduced into all Cathclic countries soon after. Although the divisions 
of the new calendar were arranged by the old method of cycles, and the 
fictitious full moon of the Metonian eycle (which may differ from the real 
one two days) was retained, stil] the data then furnished by astronomers as 
to the absolute length of the year, enabled them to regulate the intercala- 
tions so as to prevent the accumulation of error, which had vitiated the 
former calendar. For scientitic aid the Pontiff seems to have relied main!) 
upon the Calabrian astronomer Lullio; but this was the age of Copernicus, 
Tycho, Kepler, and Galileo, and the reformation of the calendar, though 
carried by the authority of the Church, was based upon astronomical deter- 


minations.§ 

* “ Astrology and improvemenis in the calendar long procured protection for astronomy from 
the secular and ecclesiastical powers, as chemistry and botany were long esteemed as purely subser- 
vient auxiliaries to the science of medicine.”— Cosmos, vol. ii. 

+ Regiomontanus had previously occupied himself with the calendar, and prepared an almanac 
in advance for the year 1474. It is the first ephemeris ever published. He died at Rome of the 
plague in 1476, 

¢ “It is not generally known that Easter is regulated by a moon fictitious and imaginary, and not 
by the real one.”—Arago du Calendrier, 

$ Copernicus, in soliciting protection from the Pope for his discoveries, makes the plea, “ that the 
Church itself would derive advantage from his investigations on the length of the year and the 
movements of the moon.”—Cosmos, vol, ii. 
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The new calendar was not adopted in Protestant countries for a consider- 
able time thereafter. In some parts of Switzerland it was imposed by force 
of arms, and in Poland it occasioned an insurrection. ‘This was the era of 
religious reformation, and changes of the most evident utility Portas by 
one sect were certain. to be resisted by the other. In England the change 
was not made till 1752. In that country it was also necessary to change 
the commencement of the year, which had previously been counted from 
the 25th of March, so that the year 1751 was without January, February, 
and a great part of March. The opponents of the measure in Parliament 
contended (alas, for the honesty of politicians!) that this change defrauded 
poor people of three months’ wages, and Lord Chesterfield, one of its prin- 
cipal advocates, was attacked by a London mob, with cries of “Give us our 
three months.” Changes in long-established customs are always made with 
difficulty. In France, up to the second restoration, (1815,) the clocks of 
Paris had been set by apparent time, (noon being counted from the passage 
of the sun over the meridian.) When mean time was substituted, an in- 
surrection of the ouvriers was anticipated though it did not occur. Had 
the change not been made then, it would have been absolutely necessary 
now ; for in a capital so benetted with railroads the continuation of the old 
method must have occasioned numberless and destructive accidents. 

We have been thus particular in tracing the history of the calendar, be- . 
cause its establishment marks the era at which public observatories were first 
instituted throughout Christendom ; for though the Protestant countries re- 
fused to adopt the reckoning imposed by the Pontiff upon his spiritual sub- 
jects, yet the state of learning at that time did not permit them to overlook 
the matter altogether. If they refused to submit to authority, they were 
obliged to patronize investigation. For the purpose of settling permanently 
the length of the year, observatories were first endowed by all the principal 
nations in Europe. The Observatory of the Collegio di Romano was the 
only one existing at the time of the Gregorian reform, yet that event was 
followed almost immediately by other more active and better appointed in- 
stitutions. The Observatory of Copenhagen was founded in 1637; Paris 
in 1664; Greenwich in 1675; Berlin in 1711, and St. Petersburg in 1725 
—in all of which the proper arrangement of the calendar was recognized 
as the most important function, At the same period arose all those national 
academies which have been continued to our own day, and connected with 
which are found all the distinguished votaries of science of the intervening 
period. These academies were created as necessary adjuncts to the observa- 
tories, within whose cireuit methods both of observation and computation 
might be thoroughly discussed and perfected. For although they have in 
later times extended their researches to every science, yet the cultivation of 
astronomy was the original and prime object of their establishment. At 
least, to this source they may all be traced, with the exception only of the 
Italian academies, which grew up with the revival of letters, and were at 
first devoted rather to art than to science. Thus far we have traced the 
practical uses of astronomy in reference to time—we must now follow them 
into the kindred realm of space. 

A certain amount of geographical knowledge is required among all na- 
tions who have affairs either of Commerce or of war; but in powerful 
and extensive States, more accurate and detailed information of this kind 
becomes necessary for the proper apportionment of taxes, and the general 
administration of the revenue; as at a certain stage of improvement the 
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assessments on the value of land come to depend mainly upon superficial 
areas. The want of a correct basis for this purpose began to be felt in 
France about the year 1671, it being found then that seignioral limits had 
eens enlarged in estimation as they receded from the capital, until the 

istances from Paris to any of the frontiers had increased about one-third, 
and Brest, with all the contiguous coast, was thrust about thirty leagues 
into the ocean.* At this time astronomical observations had so far im- 
a as to be available for the determination of geographical position. 

e inaccuracy of the existing charts of the kingdom were represented to 
the king by the members of the academy, and in 1681 the first steps were 
taken for the construction of the great map of France, which was com- 
menced soon after by the elder Cassini. The academy was charged with the 
execution of this work, in the progress of which the modern sciences of 
geodesie and topography may be said to have originated. 

The operations directed by the academy for the construction of the map 
of France had incidentally another important effect upon the science of the 
time. The theory of the solar system announced by Copernicus was for a 
long time disputed, one and a principal argument used against it being 
found in its disagreement with the literal signification of some passages of 
the Holy Scriptures. About the time of the commencement of the survey 
for the French map, the discoveries of Newton had been promulgated, one 
consequence of his universal principle being that the earth must be a 
spheroid, flattened at the poles. The basis of the French survey was a me- 
ridian extending through Paris from the ocean to the Pyrennees, whose 
length and the position of its extremities had at that time been determined. 
A comparison of the lengths of different portions of this line, with the differ- 
ences of latitude, afforded a direct method of testing the truth of the New- 
tonian hypothesis, so far as it concerned the figure of the earth, and this 
comparison was instituted by the most distinguished astronomers of the 
time. Unfortunately, the methods used at first in the reduction of the work 
were so imperfect that they resulted in a confutation of the Newtonian 
system, and proved that the earth was elongated instead of flattened at the 

oles. Ona recomputation by improved methods the contradiction van- 
ished, and the system of the English philosopher received a practical con- 
firmation. But from this circumstance a new direction and impetus was 
given to scientific investigation, and the determination of the figure of the 
earth, by measurements made on its surface, became the most important 
problem of the day. Distinguished astronomers were sent to measure ares 
of the meridian in different latitudes in Lapland, Peru, and North America, 
the result of which not only put the Newtonian principles beyond cavil, but 
was the source of innumerable improvements in the construction of instru- 
ments and methods of calculation, and gave afterward to the French their 
decimal system of weight and measure, which promises at some day to be- 
come universal. 

While France had thus been more particularly occupied with the geogra- 
phy of her own domain, England entered upon a more general and wider 
field of operation. The foundation of her colonial power and policy, which 
have since been so immensely developed, had then just been laid, and her 
Commerce began to show itself in every quarter of the world. At such an 
epoch it was natural that the maritime interest should be held paramount, 





* Montucla, Historie des Mathematiques, vol. ii., p. 520. 
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and accordingly we find that even at the first institution of her observatory, 
her astronomers are directed to employ themselves mainly in such observa- 
tions as shall tend “to the perfection of the artof navigation.” Astronomy 
had already furnished a method for determining the latitude, but the longi- 
tude, the other ordinate of geographical position, was left to uncertain and 
very gross approximation. Among sailors, finding the longitude became a 
bye-word for impossibility, and among mathematicians the power to do this 
was more coveted than the magisterium of the old philosophy. To the 
more perfect attainment of this object, the efforts of the English have been 
unceasingly directed up to the present time, and no institution was ever 
more faithfully deveted to its original purpose than the observatory of that 
nation. If the celestial phenomena from which the longitude can be best 
determined have not always been first indicated by the English astronomers, 
they have always been the first to make them practical, and to simplify them 
by artifices of computation. Indeed, (though it should be said in all kind- 
ness,) there is reason to fear that, in this respect, they have carried their la- 
bors beyond the proper mark, until in some instances nautical men, instruct- 
ed by these methods only in the mechanical part of the computations, and 
left ignorant of the principle altogether, may be found who can take a lunar 
and work out the longitude, (it is indeed working it!) without being at all 
conscious of the nature of the operation so successfully performed. And 
here it must be not forgotten that itis tothe English we owe the introduction 
of the lunar observation. The advantage of this method was first pointed 
out by La Caille in 1751, but it was not brought into use till 1763, when 
Maskelyne published his “ Mariners’ Guide.” Upon his recommendation it 
was adopted by the Board of Longitude, and to make it effectual the Nau- 
tical Almanag, the first ephemeris containing tables of lunar distances, was 
published in 1767.* Previous to this time the great reward offered by the 
British government, for the best. method of finding the longitude, had ex- 
cited emulation among artisans of all classes, and the English time-pieces 
began to approach the perfection for which they have since been so much 
celebrated. But even these services, done for the improvement of naviga- 
tion as a science, are far surpassed by the amount of hydrographical and nau- 
tical information for which the world is indebted to officers of the British navy. 
After the peace of 1815, or indeed for some years previous, a very consider- 
able portion of the naval force of that nation had been employed constantly 
in making surveys, not only of their own immense colonial possessions, but 
of every penetrable region in the world; so that, at the present time there 
is scarce an existing coast, or harbor, or anchorage for which we have not a 
British chart of such accuracy that, under its guidance, a vessel may ap- 
proach with reasonable safety. In this respect her example has been fol- 
lowed by other nations, who have converted armaments, originally used only 
for destructive purposes, into missions for the increase of knowledge. The 
doctrines recently advanced here, that the military professions are incom- 
patible with science, have found no advocates in any country but ours.t 








* The sum paid to Harrison in 1765 for his chronometer (ten thousand pounds sterling) is, we be- 
lieve, the highest reward ever paid for any invention. In this case it was wellearned, It was the 
price of 40 years’ labor of a man of genius, paid to him after he was 80 years old. 


+ In France the geodetique operations, commenced in 1815, were organized by a commission, of 
which M. La Place was president. One object of this work, as set forth in the report of the com- 
mission, is to “render useful the leisure of peace,” (pour utiliser les loisirs de la paix.) The trian- 
gulation necessary for the survey of the French coast has been executed entirely by the ingenieurs 
geographes of the navy.—Memorial du Department de la Guerre, tome i,, passim, 
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Statesmen throughout Europe seem to have been aware that an army or a 
tt | is as apt as any other set of people to “exhibit the cankers of a calm 
world and a long peace,” and at an early day transferred the force of both 
descriptions to services at once congenial with former pursuits and beneficial 
to the world. 

In the preceding sketch we have confined ourselves entirely to the practi- 
cal uses of astronomy, though, so ample is the subject, it has exceeded our 
limitation, and is still unexhausted. e are compelled to leave it now, nor 
can we think that our review, brief and unfinished as it is, will be found al- 
together devoid of interest. This is eminently a utilitarian age, and the 
question of “ cui bono” often falls with a very sedative effect upon the most 
beneficial projects. We have heard it asked, even in the porticoes of mod- 
ern observatories, what use there is in observing stars which are known to 
be fixed, or planets whose motions can be predicted for centuries? Had 
such questions been common in the days of Copernicus and Newton, the 
former might have contented himself with sketching planetary figures in 
the margin of his breviary, and the latter would have only eaten the apple 
which fall to admonish him of a universal principle. : 

We now come to details which are more to our purpose, and refer to the 
history of astronomy among ourselves. The practical use of this science for 
geographical purposes was known among us at an early period. The meas- 
urement of an are of the meridian between Delaware and Maryland in the 
beginning of the last century must have directed attention to the subject 
even then. But in addition to this operation, which concerned science in 
general, there were other more necessary purposes requiring astronomical 
aid. The boundaries assigned by royal charters to the original proprietors 
of the country had, in several instances, been defined by parallels of latitude, 
and the same mode of designation was adopted by the treaty of Utrecht 
and that of 1783. These boundaries, unnatural and unnecessary in older 
countries, become indispensable in new ones, and are still retained, not only 
in the limits of the confederacy, but of several of the States which compose 
it. As long as these air-line boundaries exist among us they give evidence 
of similar institutions, manners, and feelings, and long may it be before they 
give place to the more marked and impassable barriers by which sectional 
interests have divided other nations. They can, however, only be designat- 
ed on the ground by help of astronomical observation, and several of these 
had been fixed in this manner, either before or immediately after the War 
of Independence. With such experience it was natural to suppose that the 
founders of the republic would hold a high opinion both of the use and 
dignity of this science, and accordingly we find that during the first three 
presidencies scientific recommendations were made and discussed, indicating 
that clear conception of the present and future interests of the country for 
which the statesmen of that time were all distinguished. There is even 
some indirect evidence that during the first presidency a national observatory 
was contemplated as deserving the patronage, if not necessary to the repu- 
tation of the country.* However this may be, the first direct proposition 


* The authority for this supposition is not of the strongest, resting solely upon a passage in Sear- 
son’s Poems, a book, we believe, now very scarce. The author was a chaplain in the army of the 
Revolution, and seems to have combined a large measure of piety and patriotism, which expanded 
itself into a volume of lyrics not very creditable either to his taste or culture. There can be but 
little question, however, of any fact which he states, as he was intimate with all the distinguished 
men of that period. His book, published about the same time as Marshall’s “ Life of Washington,” 
has nearly the same list of subscribers. It is a theory, assumed by Macaulay, upon which, indeed, 
he has constructed his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” that the historians of all great events are always 
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for the establishment of an observatory is contained in Mr. Hassler’s project 
for the survey of the coast, submitted to the government through Mr. Gal- 
latin in the year 1807. The proposition met with no favor. The original 
law, authorizing the survey, passed without any provision on the subject, 
and the law of 1882 expressly prohibits such an establishment. The next 
recommendation came from the last President Adams, and was equally un- 
successful. At this latter period, (1828,) there is no doubt but that a Na- 
tional Observatory would have been eminently popular throughout the 
country. Subsequent movements have made this sufficiently apparent ; but 
at that time Mr. Adams’ political influence was on the wane, and any meas- 
ure emanating from his councils would have been set aside from party or 
selfish purposes. In our government there has been no lesson more often 
or more forcibly taught than that a good measure can never be carried by a 
werless politician. In this case the simple comparison by which the pro- 
ject had been recommended became a bye-word and a jest, and the Presi- 
dent’s influence instead of being beneficial was injurious. But if it be ne- 
cessary for the patrons of science to await favorable conjunctures in politics, 
they have this advantage, even when their projects are presented at the wrong 
time, that they awaken discussion, and are bandied about until they are un- 
derstood. If we have some ultra-Roman notions about our national superi- 
ority, we are at least perfectly right in this, that the power of the government 
is in the intelligence of the people, and all our history hitherto concurs in show- 
ing that whenever public opinion has settled itself in relation to any subject, 
it very soon and very quietly carries the government after it. The change 
is not made during the heat of discussion, but takes place after an interval 
of silence. The leaders of party watch the progress of conflicting opinions 
as mercenary soldiers do the opening of hostilities, ready to appropriate the 
name and banner which is most likely to succeed in the conflict. 
From this effect of party upon public concerns arises a very distinguish- 
ing characteristic of all our public undertakings, which is, that their origin 
is always masked, and presents for a considerable length of time no trace of 
its existence. They do not come out until some one can add to his popu- 
larity by bringing them forward, and show the part which he had taken in 
their private education. Until this can be done they are kept out of sight. 
There may be at first a little flourish. Some politician who wants a hobby 
may try his hand here; some journalist who has room may adventure a 
puff; but after that all is secret and still. No speech or paragraph indi- 
cates the whereabout of the embryo project; no one either attacks or de- 
fends it, and it lies apparently helpless and forgotten. But such has not 
been the case; it has all the while been under the surveillance of some 











preceded by a race of bards and an era of ballads. If this be so, we must certainly have such a 
species of minstrelsy belonging to the period of the Revolution, which it might be worth while to 
collect, From our recollection of Searson (we have not the book at hand) we should think he would 
hardly answer for the “silly sooth” of such legendary lore. There are, however, some songs of that 
time which, though not agreeing with the Anglo-American feeling of the present day, might serve 
well enough for substantiating particular facts. We remember long since to have heard one sung to 
us, in the neighborhood of Saratoga, which had a stave like the following :— 


And you, great George the Third, you shall 
Yet sorely rue the day 

You sent us to lose our daddies 
in the North America. 


it would hardly suit the times when Presidents of the United States are nominated at Liverpool 
dinners, 
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watchful and judicious patron, who, toward the end of a session of Congress, 
at the conclusion of some tiresome and profitless debate, rolls it quietly up 
in the ambiguous proviso of a miscellaneous bill. Here it is safe as in a 
house of proof. The funds necesSary for its sustenance can now be absorbed 
from the mass of general and constructive appropriations which are jostled 
through Congress during the Saturnalia* of the adjournment. In this 
way it is nourished through the necessary term of probation, making influ- 
ence and growing in stature, until at length it stands before us in full form 
and proportion, exclaiming loudly against all who question its legitimacy or 
its powers. 

In this respect our practice is altogether different from that of elder 
countries. There, in important matters, the discussion in the country al- 
ways precedes that among the executive functionaries. Before any new 
project is set on foot, whether it be a steamship, a tubular bridge, ot a 
crystal palace, there must be much preliminary consultation and flourish ; 
meetings among the capitalists and scientists, and speculative and tentative 
paragraphs by the journalists before the projectors and the public come 
fairly to understand the matter in hand. And when at last, after so much 
manifesto and preparation, the work has been undertaken and achieved, it 
must at least have the main qualities and functions which are designed for 
it. The honesty and skill of its authors can be fairly appreciated, and there 
is some one to answer for its success or its failure. ‘That peculiar quality 
which is held by the poet to be the distinguishing characteristic of our 
species— 
“That he before can understand 


And trace and fashion in his heart 
What he must labor with his hand,”+ 


has here full scope and exercise. But among us the menage is entirely 
different. The discussion comes after and not before the project, which, 
like some intrigue or conspiracy, has been quietly elaborated in the coteries 
of silent and skillful politicians. 

But though these first attempts at an Observatory were as untoward and 
unsuccessful as those of any other similar project, and the speeches, para- 
graphs, and caricatures excited by the discussions in Congress, were as un- 





* The State ceremonials and observances at Washington are year by year becoming more sump- 
tuous. Any one who has been at two successive inaugurations and witnessed the quantities of sash 
and rosette, of triumphal paraphernalia, ornamented chariots, white horses, and black grooms, which 
find authorized places in the procession, must be aware of the progress we are making in this respect, 
and can easily fancy that the time is fast coming when the inauguration of an American President 
will surpass in pomp and splendor any coronation of which we have ever heard. But of all the gov- 
ernmenial fetes there is none of such deserved celebrity as the adjournment of Congress. In the 
twenty-four hours immediately preceding this momentous epoch, all the important grants of money 
necessary for the next fiscal year are disposed of. Appropriations amounting to many thousands of 
dollars are made, if not without consideration, at least without time to vote, and depend merely upon 
the favor in which they are held by the committees of conference. Atarecent adjournment a bill 
having passed both houses, was lost by being dropped between the Senate and the executive cham- 
ber. At another an important proviso was omitted in the engrossment. Grants of money which 
have been voted down during the session are inserted between midnight and daylight of the last 
day. Allowances become prospective or retrospective by Mr. Shandy’s process for the increase of 
knowledge, viz., “a proper use of the auxiliary verbs.” Judicious insertions of “shall be” and 
“may have been,” in the text of a bill are as potent as “ stand,” upon the road, and carry off thou- 
sands. The large sums are divided into portions ready to fit any crevice in the monstrous bill, At 
the conclusion of the last session no one knew exactly what was contained in the general appropria- 
tion bill until it had appeared in print. During the whole of the last night the halls and corridors 
were filled with loiterers of both sexes, and till a late hour, the principle of “ giff-gaff,” by which the 
great bill is always passed, was so ene that allowances of the most irrelevant and discordant 
character were left as conditional and dependent upon each other, 

This picture is not at all fanciful, as any one may convince himself by coming to Washington during 
the week of the adjournment. 

+ Schiller. Song of the Bell. 
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reasonable, unjust, and ridiculous, as can be well imagined; still they had 
the effect of which we have before spoken, and excited the attention of the 
country, particularly of the scientific and educational interests. About this 
time also there were soma changes just beginning to be sb a in the 
scientific world, by which we were especially affected. Hitherto our science, 
scientific instruction, and scientific instruments, had been of the English 
school, and the modern improvements of other nations were almost un- 
known among us. Yet, more than twenty years before this the thun- 
derings of Napoleon had awakened and unfettered the industry of the con- 
tinent, and the English began to feel, what they had not been long’ in 
discovering, that not only in linen, muslin, and iron fabrics, they could be 
rivaled and undersold by the continental manufacturers, but that in the 
construction of telescopes and mathematical instruments, they were already 
far surpassed by German and French artists. As a consequence of im- 
proved instruments and methods, new planets were iebraied, and comets, 
half-a-dozen in every year, were announced in the scientific journals of the 
day, to be wheeling about us, which we had no instruments of sufficient 
power to discern. We were like a short-sighted man at a party, who can 
scarce distinguish even his friends, and to whom the best avenue of enjoy- 
ment is closed altogether. The remark of Mr. Adams, that while there were 
one hundred and thirty observatories in Europe alone, we had not a single 
_ one on the whole continent, affected the national pride, which is always a 
very sensitive and imperious feeling, and began soon after to show symp- 
toms of disquiet, not only in Washington but in the large commercial cities. 
The merchant-princes had begun already to tire of unused riches, and were 
covetous to become the Mecenates and Medici of the country. The Italian 
opera and ballet had already been naturalized among us, and all the cost 
and eclat of criticising feasting and marrying the signorinas had become 
familiar. “ Bah” and “bravo” were gradually taking the place of the hiss 
and yell of the olden time. It was natural, therefore, for wealth to select a 
new muse, and Astronomy had no trifling claims to favor. 

Shortly after this time, when the national pride had been aroused by the 
recommendation of President Adams, there fortunately grew into existence 
at Washington, an establishment which, with a little skill and modesty, 
could easily be converted into a national observatory. In the year 1831, 
while all the science of the navy was in charge of the board of navy com- 
missioners, it had been found that the amount paid for charts, instruments, 
and rating chronometers, was a very considerable item of expense, and that 
a saving in this respect might be made by the establishment of a depot of 
charts and instruments at the seat of government. This measure had every- 
thing to recommend it. It was of undoubted economy; woulld afford 
astronomical practice to at least a few of the junior officers; and at the same 
time that it formed a nucleus for the collection of hydrographical knowledge, 
gave to the department a more perfect control over sealed orders and secret 
service, than it could have when it was necessary to purchase in the cities 
the charts necessary for any particular voyage.* 


* The advantages of this establishment are set forth at pages 5 and 6 of the A ppendix to the Wash- 
ington Astronomical Observations for 1845. In point of economy, the following is a list of prices 
paid by the government before and after its institution: 


For chronometers .......0..sccccsccsess after, $285 00 before, $500 00 
Oe NE oar SET Ceeba sd vodesebbELacoe 45 00 to 80 00 180 00 
For barometers (marine)................ 10 00 60 00 
For thermometers .........ccsceeceeeess 2 50 10 00 
For steering compasses ................. 5 00 20 00 
For nautical almanacs. .............000 1 37 5 00 
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The project had found favor, been sanctioned, and put into operation 
under the charge of a lieutenant. The officer who first occupied this posi- 
tion (Lieutenant now Commander bicmyg, Be procured a small transit, 
a block of granite for its support, inclosed it all in a wooden box, and thus 
prepared the germ of a national observatory; tlfough the whole establish- 
ment was not much larger, either in size or in cost, than a middle-sized 
street organ. The transit and its stone are still in good preservation ; they 
should be honored by astronomers in times to come, as the stone of the 
Caaba is by all good Mohammedans. The depot of charts, aided by the 
general feeling in favor of Astronomical science, increased by degrees in 
duties and in favor, and about 1833 came under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant now Commander Wilkes. Under his auspices the original two- 
feet-by-four observatory was augmented to twelve feet square by fifteen 
feet high, and assumed a very conspicuous station in the vicinity of the 
Capitol. When, in 1838, this officer took command of the exploring expe- 
dition, he recommended that a series of observations should be made in the 
country during his absence, upon such celestial phenomena as might be 
available for the better determination of his longitudes, and their reference 
to some meridian at home. The government sanctioned the recommenda- 
tion, and the observations were directed to be made, at Cambridge by Mr. 
W. C. Bond, and by Lieut. J. M. Gillis at the depot of charts. This series 
was continued until 1842, or until the return of the expedition. 

This work, executed at Washington, immediately under the eye of the 
government, was a practical exposition of the uses of an observatory for geo- 
graphical purposes, and did more to recommend it to the favor of the Legis- 
lature, than could have been effected by any given number of speeches, 
paragraphs, or pamphlets. The law authorizing the erection of the Observ- 
atory was passed in 1842, and in 1844 the building had been completed, 
the instruments set up, and the first observations made. The history of the 
origin and progress of the Observatory will be found, with changes only of 
names and dates, the history of any other scientific project ever undertaken 
by the government. There is first a grand flourish in Congress, official re- 
commendations, speeches, reports, debates, and perhaps a bill, Then fol- 
lows a period of mystery and silence, at the end of which the project, in vain 
attempted to be carried by fair means and demonstrable utility, appears 
like a vision, having all the properties and functions first claimed for it, un- 
necessarily tainted by the stigma of an obscure and illegitimate birth. 

The observations made at Cambridge for the exploring expedition, by 
Mr. Bond, attracted the attention as well of the magnates of Boston as of 
the direction and faculty of the University of Cambridge, and arrangements 
were made soon after for the establishment of a regular observatory in con- 
nection with the college. The instruments, however, were small, and most- 
ly if not altogether the private property of Mr. Bond. In this crisis of 
affairs the great comet of 1843 made its appearance, exciting admiration 
from the length and brilliancy of its train, and was followed in a few 
months by another body of the same class, but which it required instru- 
ments of high power and delicate arrangement to see at all. The contrast 
was noticed, and with it came a knowledge of the fact that there was but a 
single instrument in the country with which to make the necessary observa- 
tions* for determining the places of these bodies. Soon after a subscription 





* The Equatorial of the High School Observatory at Philadelphia, then just set up. 
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was made by the learned societies and wealthier citizens of Boston, for the 
pares both of Pronanng a large telescope and the erection of a proper 
building to receive it. The telescope thus prsnree is the largest in the 
country, and perhaps the most powerful in the world. The only one com- 

arable with it being the telescope of the Central Russian Observatory at 
tik which is also the work of the same artists, (Merz and Mahler, of 
Munich.) In the hands of the present astronomer and his assistant it has 
been very successfully employed, ihe discovery of the inner ring of 
Saturn, and the eighth satellite of that planet, connecting it with the most 
distinguished triumphs of modern Astronomy. 

The comet of 1843 will be referred to hereafter, not so much for having 
been the precursor of the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, or the 
threats of disunion and disaster which almost immediately followed, but as 
serving to mark in this country the commencement of a new era in astro- 
nomical science. From this period, or near it, (from 1839 to 1844,) we 
date not only the establishment of the National Observatory and that of 
Cambridge, but also of the observatories of the high school of Pennsylva- 
nia and of Cincinnati; at the latter place, also, and about the same time, ap- 
peared in this country the first journal (the Sidereal Messenger) devoted ex- 
clusively to astronomical science. The period from 1843 to the present 
time has been extremely rich in astronomical science. An exterior primary 
planet, ten new asteroids, and four comets of short period have been added 
to the large domain inherited from our predecessors; with these, also, have 
come new aims, methods of greater reach and compass, more delicate in- 
strumental contrivances and artifices of computation. In an organization so 
recent as ours, it could scarce have been expected that we should imme- 
diately compete with the better trained establishments of the elder coun- 
tries ; yet these observatories have all been noticed for successful exertion, 
and that at Cambridge has been peculiarly distinguished.* They have also 
given new encouragement and impetus to our artists, and we already hear 
of both reflecting and refracting telescopes, which compare favorably with 
those of Europe. 

The National Observatory at Washington (with a brief notice of which 
we will close our paper) is situated on the east bank of the Potomac, a short 
distance from that river on a slight eminence, on one of the public reserva- 
tions of the city, which was formerly known as Camp Hill, and is 94 feet 
above the level of the sea. The area of the grounds belonging to it is 
about seventeen acres. It is in 38° 53’ 39” 25 north latitude, and in longi- 
tude 5h. 8m. 14s. 64 west from Greenwich. The view is open nearly to 
the horizon all around, being shut closest by the hights on the right bank of 
the Potomac near Georgetown, and the circle of slight elevations which 
sweeps in a receding curve eastward toward the capitol, embracing between 
it and the river the thickest part of the city. The meridian of the obser- 
vatory southward lies for four or five miles over the Potomac, and north- 
ward cuts at short distance the hights above mentioned, passing over the 
broken valley of Rock Creek. The main building is of brick, square, fifty 
by forty feet, and two stories high. The roof is flat, except in the center, 
where it is surmounted by a dome twenty feet in diameter, and moveable 
in any direction upon cannon-shot, rihning in a grove on the top of the cir- 





* Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, opens an address before the Astronomical Society in Decem- 
ber, 1849, in the Hota words :—“The Americans of the United States, although late in the field of 
astronomical ae ave now taken up that science with their characteristic energy, and have 
already shown their ability to instruct their former masters,”--Astronomical Notices, vol. xz, No. 2. 
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cular wall which supports it. This dome covers the large equatorial, a series 
of shutters opening outward, enabling the observer within, by help of the ro- 
tatory motion already mentioned, to command any part of the visible heaven. 
From the center of the main building, and running up to the floor of the 
dome, rises a circular brick pier, éased with wood, and isolated from the 
floors, which at the top is surmounted by a block of granite, supporting the 
equatorial above mentioned. From the main building extend three wings, 
east, west, and south, one story in hight, in which are placed the fixed in- 
struments of the observatory, or those placed permanently in the meridian 
or prime vertical and the time-pieces and meteorological instruments. Ad- 
joining the east wing of the observatory is the residence of the superintend- 
ent, a two-story brick building. This gives to the whole an unfinished ap- 

rance, which it is intended to remedy by a corresponding building adja- 
cent to the other wing. 

The instruments of the observatory consist at present of a transit of 7.1 
feet focal length and 5.3 inches clear aperture, made by Ertel and Sons, of 
Munich; a meridian circle of 30 inches diameter, with a telescope of 4.8 
feet focal length and 4.5 inches of clear aperture, by the same artists; a 
mural circle of 5 feet diameter, with a telescope of 5 feet focal length and 
4 inches clear aperture, by Troughton and Simms, of London; a prime-ver- 
tical transit of 6.5 feet focal length and 4.5 inches clear aperture, by Pistor 
and Martin, of Berlin; and a large refracting telescope (the equatorial) of 
14.3 feet focal length, with a clear aperture of 9.6 inches, by Merz and 
Mahler, of Munich. Of time-keepers, there is a sidereal-normal clock, by 
Kessel, of Altona; three other sidereal clocks, by Parkinson and Frodsham, 
of London; and one by Howard and Davis, of Boston, to which is attached 
the apparatus, called a chronograph, invented by Dr. Locke, for printing ob- 
servations of time. There is also a mean-time clock, by Frodsham. All 
these time-keepers, except the normal clock of Kessel, have mercurial com- 
agra In this clock, and that by Davis, the pendulums are of a pecu- 
iar construction. Here also are kept the chronometers and nautical instru- 
ments of the navy which are not in actual use. 

The observatory has now been in operation since the fall of 1844, and 
has already published two volumes of observations of 500 quarto pages 
each, comprehending only the work of 1845 and 1846, For the character 
and objects of these observations we must refer to the volumes themselves, 
which will be found to contain abundant evidence of the skill and activity 
with which the establishment has been conducted. In addition to the as- 
tronomical duties proper of the observatory, (namely, observations of the 
fundamental stars and planets,) a principal object proposed by the superin- 
tendent has been* to complete a catalogue of all the stars visible in the 
telescopes of the observatory, which will include all stars as far south as 
41° of south declination, and go near twenty degress southward of the 
limits of good observation in any of the well-appointed observatories of the 
Old World. A plan was early traced for accomplishing this work, and has 
been prosecuted with vigor. Indeed, apart from the observations indispens- 
able for determining clock-errors, this has been regarded as the principal 
business of the observatory. Previoys to the time of Bessel, the.catalogues 
had, for the most part, been limited to stars of the eighth magnitude, there 
being comparatively few of the ninth magnitude in any of them, This il- 





* « Astronomical Observations for 1845.” Appendix, page 42, 
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lustrious astronomer submitted in 1820 a plan for determining the positions 
of all telescopic stars, and as director of the Konigsberg Observatory, be- 
tween 1821 and 1831, in about 500 nights of observation he covered a 
zone of the heavens, extending from 45° north to 15° south declination, 
containing about 64,000 stars, all of them above the tenth magnitude. All 
this work was done with a single instrument. It is only one of the many 
evidences of the ability, energy, and devotion with which this wonderful man 
was endowed, and which he so faithfully applied to the improvement of his 
favorite science. There are at Washington about 150 nights of the year 
available for astronomical observation, (nearly three times as many as can 
be used in any, except, perhaps, the Italian, climates of the Old World.) 
Four of the instruments are arranged for observations after the Besselian 
method. Allowing to each instrument 50 stars in a night, (quite a moderate 
allowance, Bessel’s zones containing usually 120,) we should have in every 
year an accurate determination of 30,000 stars, a contribution which, in the 
present state of astronomy, is of surpassing value. We learn from the 
volumes already referred to, that the work of this kind already done covers 
nearly the whole zone of the heavens between 19° and 40° of south decli- 
nation, and that its publication has been only delayed from the lack of cler- 
ical force for its reduction. We hope, for the sake of science as well as for 
the reputation of the country, that this incapacity may not be of long con- 
tinuance. , 

In this observatory, also, is used the electric method of printing the in- 
stants of time during any series of observations. This is done upon a fillet 
running from a Morse register, similar to that used in ordinary telegraphic 
writing. The seconds are marked upon the fillet at intervals of about an 
inch, the circuit (without passing through the clock) being opened and 
closed by a delicate contrivance called an interrupter, acted upon by the 
scapement, and the instants of observation noted collaterally by break-cir- 
cuit keys held by the observers. In the arrangement at the observatory 
the pens of all the instruments mark upon the same fillet, and the times of 
observation are easily read to hundredths of a second. There is another 
application of the same principle in use here, in which the record is made 
upon a cylinder covered with paper, and making one revolution in a minute, 
a modification which is found better adapted to the use of a single instru- 
ment. This arrangement, first introduced by Dr. Locke,* is peculiar to this 





* There has been considerable discussion and vituperation in regard to who was the inventor of 
this arrangement for printing observations by electricity, The discussions will be found at length in 
the Cincinnati papers for 1849 and 1850, and in Silliman’s Journal for the latter year. They are also 
collected in a letter addressed by Dr. Lucke to Nicholas Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form in 1850. The following are the facts collected solely from documents or 
printed and acknowledged letters of the parties. They are of interest, and it may be of service, to 
put them plainly before the public, without the glozing of interest or animosity to which they have 
been hitherto subjected. In the fall of 1848, shortly after the completion of the telegraphic line to 
Cincinnati, Mr. 8, C. Walker, of the Coast Survey, was at Cincinnati, emploved in the determination 
of its longitude. This operation he was performing in conjunction with Professor O, M. Mitchell, ef 
that place. In the course of their operations they were joined by Dr. Locke, who, at their request, 
permission, or connivance, (these three words cover all the discrepancy between the different state- 
ments,) constructed an arrangement on the principle now in use at the observatory for writing regu- 
lar intervals of time upon a moving surface of paper, and marking upon it the instants of the occur- 
rence of any phenomena. That Dr. Locke was the original contriver of this adaptation is admitted 
distinctly in a letter from 8S. C. Walker to Dr. Locke, beginning with “ Dear Sir,” and dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1848; in a letter from the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, beginning with “ Dear Sir,” 
and dated December 2, 1848 ; inareport of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey made to Con~ 
gress, (after first having asked in writing Dr. Locke’s permission to do so,) and dated December 30, 
1848, and in an official letter from Lieutenant Maury to the Secretary of the Navy, January 6, 1849, 
In addition to this concurring and uncontradicted testimony in our own country, the invention in 
December, 1849, was made the subject of an address by the Astronomer Royal to the Astronemical 
Society of Great Britain, who had at that time all the facts and representations before him, and states 
at the commencement of his address that “this first application of the principle is entirely due ta 
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country, not yet having been adopted in any of the European observatories, 
It is, with some changes, in use at the observatories both of Cambridge and 
Cincinvati, and gives to all observations of time a delicacy not attainable by 
any other method. 

We have seen that one prime function of the observatory is nautical and 
hydrographic. It has not been lost sight of by the present superintendent, 
but bas, on the contrary, expanded itself and increased in importance. By 
a judicious concert with the navy and commercial marine, which has now 
been in operation several years, an immense mass of meteorological obser- 
vations at sea and observations of the temperature and direction of oceanic 
currents made in every part of the world, has been already collected and is 
constantly accumulating. A systematic arrangement of the information 
thus obtained has enabled him, by the aid of a few conventional signs, to 
present the probable direction and force of the wind and current at any 
season upon the most frequented parts of the ocean, enabling the navigator 
to choose his route through those tracts of sea where the elements will be 
most propitious, it being evident that a long distance with fair winds can 
be sooner accomplished than a short distance where the winds are adverse. 
In addition to the immediate and practical use of this information, arising 
from a mere systematic arrangement of its details, the application of rigor- 
ous analysis to the facts has unfolded new combinations and developed new 
laws in the system of fluid and eriform envelopes of our planet, and their 
agencies in the distribution of heat, moisture, and electricity. 

The “ Wind and Current Charts,” already constructed at the observatory, 
with their auxiliaries, enable the mariner to see at a glance in what direction 
his motive forces will be acting at any particular season on any part of the 
seas. On some of the sheets are indicated the species of whale by which 
each different region is frequented, and the months most propitious for their 
capture. In this way, also, new facts may be elicited in relation to the 
habits of this interesting class of animals. The labor necessary in prepar- 
ing these charts has been very great, and their value is beginning to be ap- 

preciated by the merchants and mariners of all nations. Indeed, in this 
eminently practical age, this service of the observatory is the one upon 
which, for a time, it must mainly rely for the support and patronage of the 
government. The astronomical observations, though valuable to science, do 
not present to the public such intelligible results as those which are seen to 
affect directly the safety of transport and travel. A voyage shortened, or a 
danger avoided, by a change of route, would be more highly appreciated 
and acknowledged both in Congress and on ’Change than the discovery of 
another planet with moons. When the observatory has had time to per- 
fect its organization and assume its rank among the scientific institutions of 
the world, this will not be so; but in the interim, its present superintendent 





Dr. Locke, of Cincinnati.”—-Astronomical Notices, vol, z., p.26. This fact, therefore, is settled be- 

ond all cavil. Some time in the year 1849--about the commencement of the year--a correspond- 
ooae was originated between the Superintendent of the Coast Survey and Dr. Locke, in which it 
was offered to pay Dr. Locke two hundred dollars for his services as an employee of the survey of 
the coast, and that the contrivance should hereafter inure to the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
and be held hereafter by him as one of the triumphs of domestic science achieved by him in that 
very extensive vineyard. This proposition did not suit Dr. Locke, who soon after received from 
Congress, a8 a more substantial acknowledgement for his invention, the sum of ten thousand dollars 
for a clock and apparatus of this kind to be furnished by him for the observatory. The correspond- 
ence, heretofore spoken of as so peculiarly kind, turned soon into “king Cambyses’ vein.” The 
“ Dear Sirs” soon vanished, and after that the “Sirs” became hypothetical and cloudy, the conclu- 
sion reminding one strongly of the rite of matrimony in the Old Church, which began with dearly 
beloved and ended in amazement. We take it, however, as clear that all this does not impeach the 
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has, we think, shown high discretion and talent in putting the more appre- 
ciable function first, even though in so doing some time and labor may be 
lost to astronomy. 

The personnel of the observatory has been furnished, with one or two 
immaterial exceptions, from the navy, it being provided by law that the su- 

rintendent shall always be a oll officer, not under the rank of lieutenant. 

he force generally employed has consisted of eight lieutenants, seven pro- 
fessors of mathematics, and the same number of passed-midshipmen, with 
the addition of a clerk or secretary to the superintendent. This force has 
been about equally divided between the hydrographical and astronomical 
duties—the lieutenants having in general been assigned to the former and 
the professors to the latter, with an equal number of midshipmen as assist- 
ants to each. It would naturally be expected that a service where the long 
vigil of the night is for nearly half the time to be followed only by a day 
of computation would not be congenial to officers accustomed only to the 
warlike and adventurous part of their profession. To them the silent and 
dimly-lighted apparel of the observing-room must ill repay the loss of the 
roomy deck, 
“The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy,” 


and all the occurrents of a combat or a cruise. With such predispositions 
the work at the observatory would not be likely to find many devotees, and 
changes must be frequent as the result merely of ennui; while, on the other 
hand, appointments to this duty would often be solicited for the purpose of 
spending some time at the capital, and mingling in its dissipations and in- 
trigues. Such a residence is indeed a very necessary part of the education 
of every young officer, and answers the same purpose as the descent to hell 
in the old epic, as in this way the hero in the poem and the novice in poli- 
tics become acquainted with causes and results, which, without such clue, 
would have been entirely incomprehensible. But the poet never allows this 
episode to interfere with the progress of the piece, and this necessary branch 
of instruction should not, if possible, be coupled with duty at the observa- 
tory. However, from these two causes the personnel of the observatory is 
at present liable to constant and detrimental changes, and if such have not 
already appeared, it is owing to the comparative novelty of the service. 
This defeet, it appears to us, would in a great measure be remedied by 
lengthening and making certain the term of service. With such provision, 
aided by a skillful and judicious use of the appointing power, in selecting al- 
ways officers best qualitied for the duty, and refusing leaves of absence for 
capricious reasons, there must, we think, in a few years be formed at the 
observatory a nucleus of officers, to whom astronomical and hydrographicak 
duties would be congenial, and who would soon illustrate these sciences by 
their works and discoveries. This once achieved, it would not be long before 
a corps du genie would be formed in the navy as well as the army, who, 
without any distinction of name, epaulette, or button, would be universally 
recognized as those in the service most competent to conduct scientific ope- 
rations. It requires but short experience to have seen that in any military 
establishment the corps du genie have always been formed as occasion re- 
quired them, by selection from other corps of the line. Such has been the 
case in our own army, a notable example of which is seen in the corps of 
topographical engineers, answering to the ingenieur geographe of the French 
service, which has grown up and been organized within the last thirty years, 
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its appropriate duties having first been performed by officers selected and 
detailed from other corps in the army. 

The origin and establishment of the ingenieurs hydrographes in the French 
navy will be found exactly similar. In 1799 it was necessary to examine 
the course of the Scheldt, for the purpose of establishing a naval arsenal. 
Officers for this duty were detailed from the Depot de la Marine, which had 
been founded in 1721, as a school of practice in hydrography. In 1804, 
an examination of the entire coast was deemed necessary, and for this pur- 
pose the corps of ingeniewrs hydrographes, made by selections from the 
navy, was instituted, at the head of which was placed M. Beautemps Beau- 
pres, who had then just returned from a voyage of discovery under the Con- 
tre-Admiral Dentrecasteaux. The corps increased in proportion to the de- 
mands of the service, and was reorganized in 1814, in order to enable it 
the better to co-operate with the ingenieurs geographes of the army. The 
organization was changed in 1848, by putting at its head a member of the 
Institute with the title of Conservator, but in 1849 it returned to the orig- 
inal constitution, under a general officer of the navy. By this corps all the 
geodetique topographique and hydrographique operations of the survey of 
the French coast have been performed, and their methods and charts have 
served as models in the execution of all similar works by other nations. 
The government of France was too careful of the reputation of its navy to 
proclaim that their service could not possibly be amphibious, and that their 
functions were unalimentes as soon as they crossed the line of muscle-shells, 
which marks the beach. In the British navy there is no corps answering to 
the ingenieurs hydrographes, nor in their army answering to the ingenieurs 
geographes of the French service ; but in that country the duties of the one 
class have been performed as honorably by officers of the navy proper, with- 
out any distinguishing mark other than the titles of honor with which they 
have been rewarded, while the geodetic and topographic works of the in- 
terior have been as creditably discharged by officers of ordnance. 

From this well-authenticated experience of the extent to which the judi- 
cious employment of military establishments can be made not only to sub- 
serve the cause of science, but of the economy it makes of the public ex- 
penditure, the inference is direct and natural, that a proper administration 
of the observatory must, in a short time, gather about this establishment all 
the astronomical and geopraphical skill of the navy. In which case there 
can be no doubt of the high position which it would take, as a scientific in- 
stitution, before the country and the world. The certainty of such result 
will be much enhanced by the operation of the naval school at Annapolis, 
which must soon produce a class of officers with scientific attainments largely 
in advance of their predecessors. Even without the training of a scientific 
school, which has only recently been accorded them, officers of the navy 
have already conducted many scientific works, and always with high: honor 
to themselves and to the country. The exploring expedition was command- 
ed by a lieutenant. Its principal results have now for several years been 
before the public, and have elicited nothing but commendation. Of the su- 
perintendent of the observatory, also a lieutenant, we have already spoken. 

The Nautical Almanac, the supervision of which requires scientific know- 
ledge of the highest order, is in the hands of an officer of the same rank. 
The Astronomical Expedition to Chili, the most purely scientific work ever 
undertaken by the government, is under similar direction; while within 
the last two years a naval officer, (Commander Ringold,) without any pub- 
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lie patronage, and aided only by the subscriptions of the individual mer- 
chants and ship-owners who were interested, has given to mariners engaged 
in the California trade, charts of parts of the coast of the Pacific, of the bay 
and environs of San Francisco, without which the entrance to that harbor 
would have been extremely perilous.* About sixty naval officers of all 
grades are constantly employed in the survey of the coast, and, though the 
extra pay of that service may be some inducement with them, it is to be 
supposed that the capacity of service is the principal object with the super- 
intendent. With a personnel capable of such service, aided by the foster- 
ing care of the government, the high destinies of the Observatory canno 
admit of any question. Those who have thus far watched its history—from 
the organ-chest of Commander Goldsborough at the depot of charts in 
1831, to the sentry-box of Commander Wilkes in 1833, and at length to 
the present respectable corps du logis with wings and dome—can have 
little doubt but that the national character of go-aheadism will attach here 
also. 

The present century has been rife with astronomical discoveries. In 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain, private observatories have been en- 
dowed, and individuals of wealth have devoted themselves to this science, 
not only by munificent donations but by observation and study. The 
clergy have entered the field in great force. Many of the comets and as- 
teroids have been first discovered in private observatories, or in those of 
religious orders, where we may conceive that the novices perform delightful 
penance by vigils among the stars. 

Among us there has been a similar progress. The Cambridge observa- 
tory commenced with the private instruments of Mr. Bond, but its principal 
endowment is derived from the subscriptions of wealthy individuals. The 
observatory at Cincinnati is supported by similar benefactions, and we hear 
of similar institutions in New York, Albany, and other cities. Over such 
suffragan establishments it will be necessary that the National Observatory 
be so administered as to preserve its influence and dignity. The important 
scientific requirements to which it is ministrant will require this, nor will 
the natural feeling be satisfied until our reputation is as high in this respect 
as in any other. 

As the observatory advances in utility and reputation, it may be found 
necessary to separate it entirely from its hydrographic function, and this 
will afford an opportunity of changing its site to a more fitting location. A 
considerable elevation, a clear atmosphere, and seclusion, are indispensably 
necessary for astronomical ebservations, and an observatory within ten miles 
of a large city is altogether out of place. This condition has been held im- 
portant in all modern establishments, and particularly the Russian Central 
Observatory at Paulkova.t In this view the present location at Washing- 





* On the Chart of the Pacific coast, depen os by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey in 1850, 
the islands called the Farallones, off the mouth of the Bay of San Francisco, and the most important 
jandmark in making the entrance of the harbor, are six-and-a-half miles out of their true position 
~-an error fraught with danger te any vessel that should trust to their guidance, and particularly to 
steamers. Indeed we understand that the safety of more than one vessel has been jeopardized by 
trusting to them, and that they are now entirely discredited by vessels navigating those seas. The 
true position of these islands had been laid down on a British chart made in 1827 from a survey made 
‘by Captain Beechey of the royal navy. But the error of the coast survey charts was not known gen- 
erally among mariners until after the publication of Commander Ringold’s work. 

+ Struve thus concludes his description of the Russian Observatory: “ The preceding details will 
suffice to show that the position of the observatory is one of the most advantgeous which could have 
been found, and that the hill (colline) of Paulkova is one of the most charming and healthy places in 
the vicinity of the capital. 1t presents a view vast and varied, and an horizon free in every direc- 
tion. The astronomers here find themselves at a distance from the capital sufficient to prevent their 
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ton is quite objecticnable. From its proximity to the river it is often (and in 
the best observing months in the year) enveloped in fog, when the summits 
of the neighboring hights are comparatively clear. When there is music in the 
streets or on the river, the beats of the clocks must be counted in accord- 
ance with the drums and trumpets; and important observations are daily 
vitiated, or lost, from the tremor occasioned by carriages in the neighboring 
streets. All these inconveniences, to which the present location is obnox- 
ious, would be avoided by a removal to one of the neighboring hights ; and 
out of the low grounds, which are frequently covered with alow, dense mist, 
the atmosphere is quite favorable; the skies of summer and autumn being 
said to resemble those of Tuscany. 

We conclude by expressing the confident hope that our National Observ- 
atory will ere long take high rank among its cotemporaries. 





Art. I.—MONEY OF ACCOUNT—ITS NATURE AND FUNCTIONS. 





PART Il. 


GLANCE AT THE CAUSES WHICH INTRODUCED THE PRESENT COINAGE SYSTEM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Before examining our own system of coinage in reference to modifications 
which may seem to be advisable in any aspect of the subject, it may be 
profitable to glance at the steps by which Great Britain was led to adopt 
the gold standard. Previous to that change, the double standard had 
prevailed, and for more than a century had been a source of perpetual 
trouble to individuals and loss to the nation. The mischief began before 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, by the rapid disappearance of 
silver from the circulation. This process was due to many causes, but chiefly 
to the overvaluation of silver at the mint of France. This carried off all 
the heavy silver coins, and left those most worn to perform an increased duty 
in the circulation, whereby they very rapidly became more and more defaced 
and deficient in weight. The evil became, at last, insufferable, and brought 
on a discussion in the reign of William and Mary as to the best remedy. 
In this discussion the celebrated John Locke took a conspicuous part. The 
government—very honestly, as its members thought, but very unwisely, as 
it has since been regarded—undertook, in the face of this foreign demand 
for silver, to recoin the whole silver currency, and to make it of full weight, 
but without due precaution. Whilst this light currency, depreciated in 
weight from 10 to 25 per cent, passed by tale, it could not be exported, be- 
cause the overvaluation was not equal to this depreciation. The fecoinage 
increased the evil, for it exactly prepared the coins for exportation, by making 
them full weight without increasing their home value as a legal tender. So 





being diverted from their occupations by too easy a participation in the distraetions which are pre- 
sented by the life in a city. Nevertheless the distance is not altogether impassable; an hour’s 
ride brings one to St. Petersburg, and half an hour to Tzarskoie-Selo, over roads which are always in 
perfect condition. This considerable distance also protects us from the visits of curious and idle 
people. Neither does the isolation weigh at all upon the employees at the observatory, who form 
among themselves a society at once intimate and agreeable, enlivened always by the common in- 
—_ inspired by the sublime science which they eultivate.”—-Description de l’ Observatoire de Paul- 
a, 
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the mischief continued, in more or less force, throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century. The effect was to introduce gold into circulation in 
place of the withdrawn silver. The extreme fluctuations of the gold which 
was thus drawn so largely into the channels of trade, produced great incon- 
venience, and kept up bitter complaints. So inefficient were the means 
employed to keep the silver in circulation, all but the worn and light coins 
being constantly withdrawn and exported, that in 1797 the further coinage 
of silver was forbidden. A century of experience and an immense sum 
wasted in coinage, had sufficed to show that they could not by mere coin- 
age countervail the laws of trade in bullion. The sum of the matter was 
that they overvalued gold in England and silver in France, and that by con- 
sequence France could not keep gold, and England could not keep silver. 
In the progress of the eighteenth century the scarcity of silver, with the in- 
flux of gold and its variations, the guinea varying in price trom thirty to twen- 
ty-one shillings and sixpence, completely unseitled the ancient money of ac- 
count, and formed a new one upon gold. That is, the plenty of gold made 
the people by degrees more familiar with its value than with the value of 
silver, and thus a new money of account began to form upon gold. This 
was perceived as early as 1774, when silver was declared no longer a tender 
except by weight beyond £25. 

When gold had thus been introduced into general use, it soon presented 
the difficulty of light coins. It became a regular business with a certain 
class of dealers in coins to seize upon the heavy or new coins as fast as they 
were issued from the mint, by purchasing them at a slight premium, whic 
they recovered with a fair profit by abstracting from the heavy coins as much 
as they safely could, and in that state restoring them to circulation. They 
were always receiving heavy coins, and always paying away light ones— 
the mint was furnished with abundant employment in recoining the same 
gold, and the clippers had a regular harvest in their business. The pre- 
cautions taken in the recoinage ordered in 1774 in a good degree avoided 
this evil; and the Earl of Liverpool, to whom the nation was indebted for 
that measure, appears not to have lost sight of the subject until, in 1805, he 
addressed his well-known letter to the King, since called “A Treatise on 
tHe Corns oF THE Ream.” This is very elaborate in its detail of the 
facts on which he founded his proposed measure. He admits that the 
change he advocates should not be made upon slight grounds. It was a 
change from the double standard to one of gold, with an overvaluation of 
silver in the coinage, but restricting the amount to be paid in it to forty 
shillings. Gold coin was to be made a legal tender at the rate of £3 17s. 
10d. per ounce, and the sovereign, which was to represent the pound, was 
made to correspond with that rate per ounce. To induce the adoption of 
this measure, Lord Liverpool drew up his letter, of 236 quarto pages, in 
which he reviews the whole history of British coinage, and adds an appen- 
dix, containing an account of the relative values of gold and silver among 
the ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. This performance is very relia- 
ble as far as the facts and estimates made in it are concerned ; but its au- 
thority in doctrine has been called in question. He had, however, chiefly in 
view the adoption of the measure: he did not attempt to produce a general 
and scientific work upon coinage. He adopts the old notion that the 
“money or coin of a country is the standard measure by which the value of 
all things bought and sold is regulated and ascertained ; and it is in itself, 
at the same time, the value or equivalent for which goods are exchanged, 
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and in which contracts are generally made payable.” This proposition, so 
far as money is alleged to be a measure of value, is rejected by McCulloch 
and other noted authorities. The former says—‘ A coin is merely a piece 
of metal of a known weight and fineness.” It has been said to be both a 
sign and a measure of value; in truth it is neither.”——* It is equally in- 
correct to call money a measure of value. Gold and silver do not measure 
the value of commodities more than the latter measures the value of gold 
and silver. When one commodity is exchanged for another, each measures 
the value of the other.”—(Hncyclo. Britannica, Art. “ Money.”)—But 
whatever objections have been raised against the Earl of Liverpool's defini- 
tions, it is conceded that since his measure was adopted, no proposition should 
be entertained of another change. 

The Earl of Liverpool having shown that silver was the real or practical 
standard down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, alleges that it grad- 
ually ceased to be such, and that gold, during that century, became the actual 
standard. In his language, “Gold coins are now become, in the opinion 
and practice of the people, the principal measure of property.”"* “ And it 
may therefore be inferred that, in the opinion of the dealers in these precious 
metals, (who must be considered the best judges on a subject of this nature,) 
the gold coin has, in this respect, become the principal measure of property, 
and, consequently, the instrument of Commerce.” He subjoins “that the 
foreign nations who have any intercourse with us, and even those who deal 
in the precious metals of which our coins are made, concur in this opinion.” 
At a subsequent page, (170,) he states this position, and illustrates it at 
large. “The gold coins have, in fact, become, for almost a century, the 
mercantile money of the kingdom.” 

In answer to the objection “That by declaring the gold coin to be at 
present the principal measure of property, an alteration will be made in all 
bargains, and in the terms of all covenants and contracts which were con- 
eluded when the silver coins were understood to be the principal measure of 
property,” he admits “This objection might have some weight if the change 
had happened of late years only ; but it has been already shown that it has 
existed,.and that all payments have been regulated in conformity to it for 
almost a century. This objection might also have weight, if this change had 
been brought about by the authority of government. It has been shown 
that it was brought about not by the authority of government, but by the 
course of events, with the acquiescence and, 1 may say, the general consent 
of the people.” (p. 173.) He dwells upon this gradual adoption of the 
gold standard by the people, and argues from a great variety of facts and 
considerations, that his proposition involved no actual change in the accus- 
tomed use of money; that, consequently, contracts could not be affected, the 
measure being chiefly a legal recognition of existing mereantile usage. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in support of his plan, lays no small stress upon 
the fact that Great Britain, being the chief commercial mart of the world, it is 
especially fitting that, while people less rich should retain silver as their 
standard, a country so important should adopt gold. This idea is repeated 
in the course of his work in a way that shows it was a favorite notion. The 
glory of a gold medium, however, was fraught with mischief which 
Great Britain, with all her wealth, could neither wholly prevent nor repel. 
By the adoption of his plan the Bank of England was compelled to redeem 





* Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, pp. 139, 143, 
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their notes in gold—a commodity subject to exceeding irregularity of de- 
mand, and consequent fluctuation in value. Every war and every commer- 
cial crisis on the continent of Europe brought a demand for gold on that 
bank. Gold being so much more readily transported than silver, every un- 
favorable balance of trade among neighboring countries might bring a cir- 
cuitous demand for gold upon an institution which was the only one in Eu- 
rope compelled to pay in gold at a fixed price. Every unfavorable harvest, 
and consequent large importation of wheat, entailed a corresponding demand 
for gold, which could be carried off with facility, when silver might not have 
been touched. In all such matters of payment, the party receiving makes 
choice of that which suits him best, and certainly no greater facility can be 
afforded to a foreign creditor than to pay him in gold at a fixed rate, from which 
it cannot rise, however brisk the demand. Thus was the Bank of England 
made the great depository of gold, to which it flowed from all quarters when 
not wanted, and from which it was taken to any quarter of the world where 
there might be any special demand or occasion for it. There could have been 
no objection to this ebbing and flowing if the bank had been merely a dealer 
in gold bullion, buying at a low rate when it was not in demand, and selling 
at a profit when there was a demand. The bank had no privilege but that 
of purchasing all that came at £3 17s, 9d., and paying to all that demanded 
at the rate of £3 17s. 10!d. per ounce ; but being the issuer of the princi- 
pal paper currency of Great Britain they were bound to redeem (after 
the resumption of specie payments in 1822) at that price. It was a hazard- 
ous experiment to make the Bank of England the only place at which gold 
could always be had at a fixed price, and to make gold the basis of the 
English bank-note currency, so that every regular and irregular demand for 
gold at once affected the condition of the British paper currency, and through 
it the whole industry and trade of the country, although neither may have 
had anything to do with the demand for gold. Those who are familiar 
with the history of that bank, which has, perhaps, been more wisely man- 
aged than any similar institution, can readily recall instances when the bank, 
to save their gold, were obliged to restrict their issues until distress, injury, 
and ruin befell thousands upon thousands of people who had no share in the 
cause of the mischief. For every million of gold that the bank could thus 
retain in their coffers, they would be compelled to withdraw very many mil- 
lions of eurreney from the ordinary channels of business. If this evil is 
inseparable from a paper currency, it was surely unwise to aggravate it by 
subjecting the Bank of England to the payment of notes and deposits in 
that metal which is most easily carried off, and most liable to variable and 
extraordinary demands, and moreover to redeem notes at a fixed rate in an 
article notoriously fluctuating in its value all over the world. If the bank 
have been able to struggle through all the commercial storms which 
have swept over the world since 1822, it is well known at what re- 
peated and immense sacrifices to the nation, and that, upon a recent occa- 
sion, to resort to the Bank of France for aid, became a matter of necessity. 
A very large portion of the evils of this struggle would have been saved if 
the bank had been allowed the privilege of paying in silver ; and still more 
if permitted to pay in gold at a market instead of a mint price. 
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SYSTEM OF COINAGE IN THE UNITED STATES—-DOUBLE STANDARD——-PROPOSED ADOPTION OF 
SINGLE STANDARD OF GOLD, AS A REMEDY FOR SCARCITY OF SILVER—-REDUCTION IN 
THE VALUE OF OUR SILVER COINS. 


We have already adverted to our adoption of the dollar for a unit of 
computation and money of account, as a measure justified by the necessity 
of reconciling the currencies of the different States, and also by the fact of 
its being already familiar to the minds of the people. In fact, although 
different moneys of account prevailed in different groups of the States, they 
were all about equally familiar with the Spanish coin of a dollar and its 

arts ; and these were the only coins with which they were familiar. They 

ad long estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence, and, when they employed 
them at all, paid in Spanish coins, There was, therefore, a very good pre- 
paration in the employment of these coins for more than a century by the 
colonists, for the cadee of the dollar as the money unit. This was done 
under the confederation, although no mint was established until by the act 
of Congress of April, 1792, By this statute it was enacted—* That the 
money of account of the United States shall be expressed in dollars or units, 
dimes or tenths, cents or hundredths, and mills or thousandths.”* That 
the “dollars or units each be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as 
the same is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one 
grains and four-sixteenths parts of a grain of pure, or four hundred and six- 
teen grains of standard silver.”+ By the same law the eagle, then first pro- 
vided for, was to be “ of the value of ten dollars or units, and to contain two 
hundred and forty-seven grains and four-eighths of a grain of pure, and two 
hundred and seventy grains of standard gold.” It is now nearly sixty years 
since the passage of this act, and the dollar of account or unit then estab- 
lished still contains the same quantity of pure silver—371} grains—and so 
far its value remains unchanged. By degrees it has expelled the old moneys 
of account; it being rather rare at this day to hear of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, except in the State of New York, in which the Spanish eighth 
of a dollar corresponds to the shilling, and the hundredth to the penny. The 
fact of the people there adhering to the terms shilling and penny, against 
the usages of the rest of the country, shows with what pertinacity men cling 
to their money of account. The only alteration which has taken place in our 
established dollar coin was by the act of Congress of 1834, which directed that 
three-and-a-half grains of the alloy be withdrawn, reducing its weight from 416 
to 412} grains. The coins of both metals were, by the act of 1792, to be a 
legal tender—the dollars at “ their current value, and gold at the rate of 243 
grains for a dollar.” As it almost invariably happens where the double 
standard prevails, one of the metals was overvalued, or one was under- 
valued, as compared with the current market value in Commerce. In our 
case the gold was undervalued, for it never circulated concurrently with sil- 
ver until after the act of 1834, which raised the mint price of gold over 6} 
per cent, by rating 2374; grains of gold at the value of a dollar, instead of 
242 grains, as fixed by the act of 1792. Even after this increase of 6} per 
cent in the mint price of gold, it failed to become a currency in this country 
until it began to flow in so rapidly from California that an actual deprecia- 
tion of several per cent took place. The consequence was, that the silver in 
our banks began to be rapidly shipped off to Europe—a drain which did 
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not cease so long as silver could be obtained. It is, in truth, impossible to 

adjust the relative values of gold and silver by any legal enactments in such 

manner as to overcome the influence of the market rates of those metals. 

It has long been deemed absurd to fix the prices of other commodities by 

law ; perhaps the time is not distant when it will be regarded as absurd to’ 
fix an unchangeable price upon an ounce of gold as upon a bushel of wheat 

or a day’s labor. . 

The history of Commerce certainly discloses that the changes in the value 
of gold have been remarkable and frequent in all periods of which we have 
authentic records, and not the less so in the last half century. We have 
already mentioned that between 1802 and 1810 gold rose to 20 per cent 
above the mint price; but we must add to show the superior steadiness that 
the variation in the price of Spanish dollars at the Bank of England was 
less than 2 per cent, and in that period the bank purchased to the extent 
of seventy millions of ounces. 

It has been proposed, for the purpose of remedying the scarcity of silver, 
which the recent depreciation of gold has withdrawn from circulation, to re- 
duce the weight of standard silver in our dollar from from 412} grains to 
884 grains ; that is, to take from it 25,%5, grains pure silver, thus reducing 
its intrinsic value 6.91 per cent. It is said this debasement is only to be ap- 
plied to the fractions of a dollar. It may be that no evil would ensue from 
such a change, especially if confined to quarters, dimes, and half-dimes, and 
if they were not made a legal tender beyond five, or, at most, ten dollars. 
The use of these small coins could scarcely impair the dollar unit. But the 
measure does not appear by any means commensurate with the evil. It 
would still be found that silver was scarce ; and if these debased coins were 
increased in quantity beyond the mere demand for change, they would de- 
preciate to their bullion value, and become a nuisance. 

It appears more natural as well as advantageous to look for the remedy 
on the side whence the grievance comes. The scarcity of silver has arisen 
from the depreciation of gold, and that by reason of its abundance and not 
from any special demand for silver, nor any real increase in its value. In- 
stead, therefore, of disturbing our silver coinage, so intimately connected 
with our money of account, would it not be safer to confine any measure in- 
tended to meet the present difficulty to gold, the fall in value of which has 
occasioned the exportation of our silver? If the matter had been under- 
stood in time, a very simple measure would have prevented the shipment of 
silver. Gold had depreciated, but the legal price remained, and the silver 
was rapidly carried off before the banks were supplied with gold, and before 
they were fully aware of the depreciation. 

If, at the moment the silver began to disappear, Congress had intervened, 
and repealed so much of the act of 1834 as made gold a legal tender at the 
rate of 23,475 grains to the dollar, gold which was flowing upon us from the 
Pacific would have instantly sunk to its market value, and have become the 
preferable remittance, more especially as Great Britain adheres to a fixed 
price for gold. 

A fixed relation between gold and silver, an established legal price for 
both on the assumption that they will not change in their relation to each 
other, and that the value of each must remain unchanged, is a policy so 
mistaken that it should not stand long on any statute-book; but least of 
all should it be upheld in the face of facts which clearly exhibit that one of 
the precious metals has actually changed its value materially, and must 
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soon, by the inevitable laws of trade, undergo a more important change. 
It requires no very strong effort of thought to perceive that a people who 
attempt to uphold the price of a metal which has permanently fallen in 
value, will be abundantly supplied with the article they continue to over- 
~ value. This very fact destroys what is called the double standard, and sub- 
stitutes the depreciated single one. If this were the whole mischief, it 
would be small; but the mass of the people continue to reckon and estimate 
in the long established money of account, whilst payments, until the proper 
remedy is applied, continue to be made in the depreciated coin. The dou- 
ble standard may exist for a long time without inflicting any special injury 
beyond the confusion of ideas which it creates; but when the fluctuation of 
either metal commences, injustice is flagrant on every side. It is as if the 
parties in trade were provided with one measure to make their purchases, 
and another of different capacity by which to make their sales, and this not 
according to a uniform practice, but according to every man’s knowledge, 
cunning, capacity, and the grade of his morals. The double standard be- 
comes, upon an occasion like the present, when not an intelligent doubt can 
be entertained of an early depreciation of gold, a positive and impending 
evil of a magnitude not easily estimated, but which can scarcely be 
overrated. As little time as possible should be lost in removing it, be- 
cause in Commerce, as well as in other occupations of life, “ coming events 
cast their shadows before ;” and because, while the shrewd and well-informed 
will “stand from under ” and avoid the mischief, the unwary and uninformed 
will be made to suffer and become the prey of those who can, under cover 
of law, make a business of fraud. 

The double standard, absurd at all times, and specially objectionable in 
the anticipation of a considerable decline in the price of gold, is, however, 
immeasurably less objectionable than the adoption of a single standard of 
gold in our present circumstances, even when we leave out of view the 
money of account and the infinity of commercial considerations connected 
with it, and regard the change to be made merely in the light of a standard. 
If it be, as most of the approved writers on money suppose, that prices are 
strict comparisons with coins, that sales are only made with reference 
to coins, what must be pronounced of the policy which rejects the 
metal which is unmoved, and takes that for a standard which is in 
the very act of going down? With what degree of accuracy can the 
masses of people in the United States keep pace with the decline which may 
take place ingold? This decline may, at times, proceed by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees, and at times, according to the accidents or movements of 
trade, by jerks. In either case, but a very small number of men will be able 
to appreciate its downward progress. The public will only register it by 
their losses; and their eyes will only open when it is too late. It is 
more than probable that the dealers in bullion in London would first per- 
ceive and take advantage of every step in this depreciation. 

It would be a misfortune of no small moment if, in place of the double 
standard, our past system had been the single gold standard, as it is in 
Great Britain. We should now be trembling with apprehension of the de- 
cline of gold and all the innumerable and injurious results which such a de- 
cline in the value of a standard metal imposes. That these apprehensions 
are now felt in an eminent degree in England, is abundantly plain to all who 
are observant of financial and pecuniary affairs in that country. Many there 
know that danger is imminent, and rejoice that the demand for gold on the 
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continent postponed the expected mischief. But the gold is now returning, 
and the Bank of England is now stocked with it beyond all precedent. 
This influx upon that bank must continue, unless partially interfered with by 
wars or anticipations of wars on the continent. So long as the bank con- 
tinues to give, as compelled by law, £3 17s. 9d. for gold, it will, under the 
depreciating process, flow there from all quarters of the world, until the gov- 
ernment repeals this awkward obligation. 

As this subject is viewed by many of the ablest men in England, it seems 
strrounded with insuperable difficulties and impenetrable darkness. And 
yet, if the “doctrine and functions of a money of account were thoroughly 
studied, the remedy for the whole anticipated evil would be far more simple 
and easy of accomplishment than many duties the government has to per- 
form. Let the bank be released from the obligation to take gold, and let the 
mint price be repealed, that gold may take its value in the market with sil- 
ver. ‘The English money of account will safely and effectually register all prices 
and values, preserve unchanged all contracts, salaries, and annuities, and per- 
mit the vast concerns of the British Treasury and British industry and trade 
to proceed undisturbed in their accustomed channels. It would be necessary 
to connect this measure at no distant day with another for the special pro- 
tection of the money of account. The responsibility of vigilance in regard 
to the money of account might be placed upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; constant observation of the value of silver bullion, and proper 
restraints upon the quantity of bank paper circulation, would keep the money 
of account unchanged. Experience would show whether this system might 
not be continued indefinitely, and it would at least afford time to devise 
other appropriate remedies for the evil. If the money of account could 
maintain itself unchanged with an almost exclusive paper circulation during 
the first years of the suspension of payments by the bank in 1797, surely 
the same, and even a much better result could be obtained by a well devised 
measure now, when the bank is able to pay every demand in gold. At all 
events, those who can repose no confidence in such an arrangement, might 
feel very safe if their bank paper was kept at par with silver bullion until 
time had pointed out some better plan. This would not be changing, as 
some may think, from the gold to the silver standard—it would be simply 
dispensing with any standard, except the mint standard for coinage. And 
this, as we contend, is what the mental habits of trading people lead them 
to do, be the law of the money standard, or standard of the currency, what 
it may. 

It x difficult to conceive how any one could have thought of dispensing 
with our silver standard and adopting the single gold standard in the United 
States at this moment of expected depreciation of that metal, unless the 
suggestion came from England. That they may want companions in their 
trouble is not at all improbable; but that we should volunteer that sacrifice 
is past comprehension. If England continues, in spite of common sense 
and commercial prudence, to pay the same price for gold after it begins to 
depreciate, she will receive it as long as she has anything to give for it, until 
she is bursting with gold at every pore, and when the plethora can be en- 
dured no longer, and the hour of depletion arrives, then a heavy loss will 
accrue, and ruin will overtake multitudes through its effects upon the Bank 
of England. 

If the United States should adopt the single gold standard with our pres- 
ent legal or mint price, a portion of that loss would be thrown upon us. It 
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is true, the laws of trade very often obviate, for a time, the natural conse- 
uences of unwise legislation or the most absurd commercial blunders, At 
the nt moment we are under such heavy indebtedness to England for 
imported in excess of the value of our exports, that we have all 

the advantage of the game in gold. We are paying in a depreciating 
metal; but our merchants who are trading with California are receiving 
payment in the same falling commodity. If we adopt the gold standard 
now, we, might not suffer immediate injury, owing to our indebtedness ; but 
we should enter upon a game of agiotage and profit and loss with the Bank 
of England and the great merchants of London, in which, according to our 
past experience, we should come out heavy losers, The retention of our 
double standard, with a fixed price of gold, may involve many and serious 
mischiefs in our domestic trade, but cannot affect us injuriously in our for- 
eign trade so long as we are indebted abroad and our banks retain the priv- 
ilege of paying in gold. In case, however, of a favorable balance with any 
country in the world, our remittances would all come in the depreciated 
metal. The further this subject is pursued, the more clearly will it be seen 
to be the undoubted policy of both England and the United States to 
repeal the fixed price of gold, and make it a tender only at the market 
price. This is a favorable time to make the change here, because the mar- 
ket price will not only be maintained during the present adverse ex- 
change with England, but if that exchange continues as now, it would in- 
evitably go above our mint price. That is, while, by the natural course of 
events, gold would be depreciated from its oversupply, by the state of our 
indebtedness to England and the great demand for funds to remit, it might 
rapidly go to a high premium. It is impossible to say what would have 
been the price of exchange on England during the last year, if the parties 
remitting had not been permitted to take gold and silver from the banks at 
par. Now, if the banks were permitted to pay in gold at the market price, 
or the same price at which, from time to time, it might be declared to be 
receivable at the sub-treasuries of the United States, we should be receiving 
a premium on gold at the moment when it might be intrinsically under par. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SHOULD BEAR ITS OWN BURDENS--OTHER CLASSES OF MERCHANTS 
PAY THE PENALTY OF THEIR OWN OVERTRADING—THE FOREIGN MERCHANTS SHOULD 
ALSO BEAR THEIRS. 


There is, besides, an element of commercial justice in such a system, which 
must commend it to the careful consideration of every statesman. A cer- 
tain class of merchants, and that not by any means a numerous one, import 
in the course of their business, under the impulse of competition among 
themselves, or the depressed state of foreign markets, or undue excitement 
of our own, a vast amount of commodities more than our exports will fur- 
nish the means to pay for, creating a heavy balance against the country. 
The importers soon exhaust their first facility for remittance, the bills of ex- 
change drawn upon the value of our exports. Their next resort is the pre- 
cious metals furnished to them, under our system of banking at par, which 
prevents any rise in exchange beyond the expense and risk of trans- 
mitting gold or silver, If our system did not furnish this extraordinary 
protection to the business of importation, and if the importers were obliged 
to go into the market and purchase the precious metals, the rates would 
rule in very exact proportion to the degree of the overtrading and the con- 
sequent demand for means of remittance. The only competition in favor of the 
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importers would be that between the sellers of bullion and the sellers of exchange. 
So effectually does this priaciple of allowing the exchange free play in the 
foreign trade operate as a preventive, that overtrading is never carried to 
such excesses as with us, where subject to this wholesome check. Nor does 
this impose any corresponding burden on the community, for the demand 
being for the single purpose of remittance, does not affect general pri- 
ces. It is a parallel case where men overtrade in domestic business and is- 
sue their paper more freely than wisely ; when the time of payment comes, 
their notes must be met, and they must pay for money or means of pay- 
ment whatever the market rate of interest may be; and it is well known 
that a demand for money which raises interest for months to over 12 per 
cent, has no effect on general prices. So gold might be at a premium for 
exportation at 10 per cent without any perceivable effect upon the general 
prices of the country. 

It is worthy of much consideration, too, that as the high prices and brisk 
domestic trade of this country are in part sustained by an abundant paper 
circulation, and a banking system by means of which our interior balances 
are adjusted with very little use of the precious metals, it is quite fair that 
we should be held strictly to the obligation of furnishing the precious metals 
without advance of price at the pleasure of parties who are overwhelming the 
country with goods, and laying the sure foundation of future revulsions in trade, 
and ruin to multitudes of those engaged in it. 

There are many evils endured with a patience which is, if not uncom- 
plaining, at least attended with little struggle to escape or effort for remedy. 
Among these are contractions of the currency, or withdrawal of the usual 
facilities by banks. It would be an instructive document if the history 
of these contractions were written, and an approximation made of the losses 
inflicted upon the people of this country. It would exhibit an incredible 
sum if these losses during the last ten, or even three years, were thus shown. 
Nearly all the extra interest which has been paid in that time, and a very 
great proportion of all the losses and bankruptcies which have occurred 
among those who could not pay this extra interest, may be attributed to 
these contractions of currency. The evil is very far from being confined to 
the payment of high interest, for, in seasons of contraction, business is seri- 
ously checked, money is not to be had by a large class of industrious and 
deserving people at any price, and the loss to the country in this way may 
be even greater than what falls upon those of more means and better credit. 
Yet these contractions, under our present system, are really, in the main, un- 
avoidable—the banks are forced to this course to save their bullion. It is 
impossible for them to measure the extent of a foreign unfavorable bal- 
ance, and when their vaults are attacked, they are obliged to curtail vigor- 
ously, until they find themselves in a position of security. In ordinary 
times a demand for specie, which might not run beyond ten or twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, would be met by a curtailment of facilities, commencing at 
New York, and thence extending, by necessary influences and results, over a 
large portion of the United States, until the contraction amounted to many 
hundred millions, and the losses and injury to an amount several times 
greater than the whole sum of specie to be remitted. There is an absurdity 
and monstrous injustice in this system, which would never be endured if we 
had not grown up in it, and always looked upon it as one of the inevitable 
ills of life, not to be escaped any more than the storm or the earthquake. 
The whole of this enormous injustice is inflicted upon our banks, and through 
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them upon the country, that a few hundred merchants may make their re- 
mittances abroad without paying the legitimate commercial penalty of over- 
trading. This is a simple but irrefutable statement of one of the absurd 
anomalies in our money system. It is seen, known, and experienced, by 
thousands, and yet no remedy is seriously sought ; or when sought, though 
we are flying from mountains which not only threaten to crush us, but do 
crush us, we are turned back by a molehill, or the slightest obstacle in our 
forward path. No remedy which any mar of sense and experience would 
propose but must be preferable to this evil, especially if the new measure be 
adopted with a view of carefully watching its results, and correcting its op- 
eration by actual experience of its effects. 

An effectual remedy for this great evil would not merely be a benefit to 
the extent of the injury prevented, but would work out many positive bene- 
fits. The foreign industry which finds a market here cannot find it with 
equal advantage elsewhere. If the course of our exchange prevented the 
withdrawal of the proceeds of sales from here in bullion, without great loss, 
the parties would be compelled to invest them in some other product of our 
soil or industry, thus increasing our exports, and leading to a gradual ex- 
change of commodities, which could never be the occasion of disturbing our 
money market and internal exchanges. 


THE PROPRIETY OF RELINQUISHING THE DOUBLE STANDARD AND RELYING UPON THE 
SILVER STANDARD ALONE, 


If there be any emergency in our money system, requiring legislative in- 
tervention at the present juncture, and we think there is, the policy which 
circumstances exact, is the immediate abandonment of the gold standard. 
We have already lost our silver through disregard of clear indications of 
the decline of gold, but greater evils await a longer delay. It may be very 
difficult to abandon this gold standard after some of its evil effects have 
fastened upon us. It would be difficult now, but that the state of the 
foreign exchange has, for a time, averted the natural results of a depreciated 
standard. When gold, having depreciated 10 per cent, shall have for a few 
months only occupied our channels of circulation, it will be nearly impossi- 
ble for legislation to intervene. Those who hold one hundred millions of 
gold will insist upon paying at par, while those who are receiving will insist 
upon the utter injustice of permitting men to acquit themselves of their 
debts in a depreciated currency. The disturbance and confusion of giving 
up the gold standard, in such circumstances, might exceed the evil that 
would arise if the people were left to adjust the matter in an endless series 
of frauds, litigations, and personal dispute. It is now, therefore, a favorable 
moment for dropping our gold standard and permitting that metal to find 
its value in our bullion market as it does in those of Continental Europe, and 
as silver does in England. No interest of the country can be injuriously 
affected or even alarmed. 

This measure should necessarily be accompanied by such regulations as 
the nature of the case would require ; such as experienced merchants and 
bankers could readily dictate, as to the mode of receiving gold at the Sub- 
Treasuries, and as to the mode and extent to which it should be receivable 
in payment of debts at the market price. It would, of course, be a conse- 
quence of these regulations that the banks could pay in gold at the current 
price; but this could be no ground of apprehension nor cause of abuse. 
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No fact in trade would be better known than the price of gold, and no re- 
spectable bank could take the slightest advantage by charging more than the 
market price—it would be looked upon as utterly disereditable, and equiva- 
lent to an offer of payment in half-dimes or a virtual refusal. It would in 
fact ruin the credit of a bank to resort to such an expedient. The truth is, 
that such a system would turn the whole bullion business into the hands of 
dealers in bullion, in all seasons of a high market price, because they would 
pay higher for the article than the banks, and sell at the same price, besides 
furnishing facilities in packing, shipping, insuring, &c., which the banks 
would not do. 

In all the ordinary transactions of trade and banking the system proposed 
would scarcely be regarded, it would only operate effectively upon foreign 
exchanges, and the foreign import trade, and upon that with the desirable 
results of a check upon overtrading, of rendering our foreign Commerce less 
irregular, and of keeping it more in the hands of our own merchants, who 
best understand the wants of the country. Whatever inconveniences might 
be encountered by this system would be trifling, compared with those suf- 
fered now in times of a high foreign exchange, and which fully justify any 
measure which offers a fair prospect of relief. It is bad policy not to let 
well-enough alone, but it is sheer stupidity to suffer ills without an effort to 
help ourselves, which a very moderate exercise of common sense would 
rectify : there is courage in endurance of that which admits of no remedy, 
but shameful cowardice in suffering what we can justly and by our own 
strength repel. 

If some remedial measure be not adopted at an early day an embarrass- 
ment will overtake us in regard to our coinage of gold dollars. These coins 
are now circulating freely in many parts of the country where paper dollars 
are not tolerated, and as they correspond in name and legal value with our 
dollar of acvount, they will exert a mischievous and disturbing tendency as 
soon as they begin to depreciate. A portion of the difficulty in regard to 
the gold coins already issued, and made a legal tender at the present price, 
might be met by making the present gold coins a leyal tender, as now, to 
the extent of a hundred dollars, or any less sum. If we should discontinue 
our present coinage of gold, and confine the operations of the mint, as to 
gold, to refining, weighing, and stamping ingots of convenient size, our coins 
would continue to circulate as now, until the price rose under the operation 
of the present unfavorable exchange, and then, being worth more than the 
legal price, they would cease to circulate. Or when exchanges become fa- 
vorable, and gold falls below par, the coins would be kept in circulation by 
a provision making them a legal tender to the amount of a hundred 
dollars. 

It would be a strange infatuation to hazard the single gold standard as a 
measure resulting from, and as a remedy for the scarcity of silver. No plan 
of keeping silver away from the country could be more effectual than over- 
valuing gold; or, what is the same thing, keeping it up to the same legal 
value, when it is depreciating in the market on the one hand, and debasing 
our circulating silver coin on the other. No silver would come here under 
such a system, unless expressly imported and paid for at a high price as 
expressed in gold. If the measure of debasing the smaller coins be expe- 
dient at this time, about which there is room for doubt, another regulation 
should accompany it which would secure us our fair proportion of silver. 
The debased coins being a legal tender to the amount of only five dollars, 
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let all other silver coins and bullion be a legal tender at the market value. 
This would be a perfect security against that home depreciation of silver 
which drives it away, and would be certain to bring us such a supply as we 
may require, or as our market may demand. 

Great misapprehension exists as to the importance of legal tender, and 
more especially the necessity of fixing the price at which gold or silver must 
be tendered. 

It is not probable that of the money transactions in this country one dol- 
Jar in one hundred millions ever takes the form of a legal tender, or that 
one person in one hundred thousand has ever seen a transaction in which 
the parties had the provisions of that law in view. Of those which do take 
place under actual contemplation of the law, a large proportion is made in 
bank-notes, which the law holds good, if the party to whom they are 
offered does not object and require tender of the precious metals. The 
truth is, that the large transactions of trade which are adjusted by books of 
account, promissory notes, bills of exchange, bank-notes, and bank-checks, in 
which gold or silver are neither employed nor thought of by those concerned, 
are so immeasurably greater in amount than those in which coins are em- 
ployed, that it becomes proportionably more important to protect the money 
of account in which the values and prices of these operations are expressed, 
than to have any reference whatever tu regulation of legal tender. It is 
only necessary to provide coins for the retail trade, and to protect them by 
a fixed price, at which they shall be a legal tender to a restricted amount. 

It is a mistake to suppose it would be a great inconvenience to make gold 
and silver a legal tender in sums over a hundred dollars at the market 
price. In England, where gold only is the legal tender, sovereigns are in 
the banks always weighed, in sums even no greater than £20. By this 
means they keep their coins full weight, as when by friction or otherwise 
they lose a penny of their value they are rejected. So that while the coin- 
age of sovereigns is a convenience it does not practically save the necessity 
of weighing. If the vigilance of the banks and merchants of England 
were relaxed in the least in regard to the weight of gold coins, they would 
be immediately assailed by clippers and sweaters and reduced to the lowest 
point at which the public would take them. This is an inconvenience we 
have not yet encountered, as our gold coins have not been long enough in circu- 
lation to be much worn, but as soon as the public become familiar with them 
in that state the new coins will be seized upon, as they come from the mint, 
and reduced to the ordinary appearance and weight of those which have 
been long worn. So that if geld continues to circulate among us, weighing 
coins will have finally to be resorted to, and a strict rejection of light coins 
enforced. 

If both gold and silver were, however, in sums over one hundred dollars 
to be treated as bullion it would give no trouble, and be scarcely ever no- 
ticed in the ordinary transactions of business. Large transactions in coin 
and bullion are confined to the banks, and a very few dealers in bullion, and 
they would manage their business in that case exactly as they do now, tak- 
ing mint weights as their guide when it suits them, and weighing when they 
think it necessary. If they could receive their bullion from the mint in bars 
or ingots, pure, accurately weighed, and in suitable form for packing, they 
would be saved immense trouble, and some risk would be saved in 
regard to coins which come to them from the public in such an_ infinite 
variety of deterioration, as makes it almost impossible to avoid loss. The 
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very fact that such coins are permitted to circulate at all shows how little 
regard is paid to the fixed price and legal tender regulations ; for a coin 
which has lost 2 or 3, or 5 per cent of its weight is no longer the coin con- 
templated by the law, and is not in fact a legal tender. The people will 
take such light coins just as long as they please, whether they are made a legal 
tender or not. It is not desirable that they should be current after they have lost 
even as much as 1 per cent of their value, as the increasing depreciation in- 
creases the difficulty of overcoming the evil at the last. Every one knows 
what a serious nuisance the light Spanish American coins had become before 
the disappearance of the new silver coins restored them to favor again. 

It is in truth not only the soundest, but in the long run, the most conve- 
nient policy to leave all large transactions in bullion to be adjusted by 
weight, and at the market value. A sufficient amount should be issued in 
coins for the retail trade, and these it may be necessary to protect by special 
legislation, in such manner that they cannot readily be withdrawn from that 
use. No coin should be issued of gold or silver corresponding with the 
money of account, because it should be defended from every disturbing in- 
flueuce with careful vigilance. This system would bring to an end the 
absurd practice of coining large quantities of gold and silver at a heavy 
expense, blending alloy with the pure metal in such exact proportions as 
requires the utmost delicacy of management, and employing the most ex- 
pensive processes of adjustment in regard to the uniform weight, as well as 
quality of coins, which are in a few weeks or months to return to the furnace 
and go through the same process. 

Our mint has in the last three years issued gold coins to the value of over 
a hundred millions of dollars, of exquisite workmanship and perfect adjust- 
ment, not surpassed in these respects by the productions of any other mint, 
at an expense of several hundred thousand dollars; all of which labor and 
skill is as entirely lost to the country as if sunk in the sea; the coins have 
left us as fast as issued, and the workmanship of other mints has given 
them another face. This gold could have been refined, and issued in ingots 
at less than half the expense, and would then have been equally available 
in payment of our foreign debt. 





Art, [1.—THE COMMERCE OF ST. THOMAS.* 


DESCRIPTION OF TOWN AND HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS—CUSTOM-HOUSE—DUTIES AND PORT CHARGES 
—QUARANTINE—BRITISH POST-OFFICE AGENCY—BANKS—FOREIGN NATIONS REPRESENTED—BUR- 
GHER COUNCIL-—-COUNTRY TREASURY, ITS INCOME AND EXPENDITURES—REVENUE AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS OF THE KING’S CHEST—COMMERCE OF ST. THOMAS—ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS FROM 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DANISH WEST INDIA COMPANY TO THE PRESENT DAY, 


Tue Island of St. Thomas lies in latitude 18° 20’ 42” N., and longitude 
64° 48’ 9" W. Its length is about thirteen miles east and west, with an 
average breadth of three miles. It has St. Croix on the south, distant forty 
miles, and Porto Rico on the west, distant thirty-six miles. 

The harbor and town lie about midway of the island on the south side, 
The harbor is formed by a branch of the main range of hills reaching round 














* A Historical account of St. Thomas, W. I, &c, By Rev, John P. Knox of St, Thomas, 
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on the east, and a key on the southwest and west, joined to the shore by a 
low neck of Jand. Its shape is nearly that of a parallelogram, extending 
east and west 2,472 yards, or about one and a half miles. From the fort 
at the head of the harbor across to the extreme east point, it is the same 
distance. The opening out to sea, or from the east to the west point, (on 
both of which are erected small batteries,) is 1,030 yards wide. There is 
thus anchorage ground for a very large number of vessels. Owing to the 
trade-winds, the swell from the ocean seldom enters the harbor with any 
force. Vessels there lie easy at anchor, and as there are no wharves to 
which they can moor, their cargoes are discharged and received with safety 
by lighters. 

The town lies around the north side of the harbor, and is built partly 
upon the level, and partly upon three hills, which abut down from the high 
range nearly to the shore, with savannas between. The main street runs 
parallel with the shore, at the distance of about one hundred yards. From 
the center of the town towards the west, on this street, are located all the 
commercial houses. The stores are substantial fire-proof buildings, gener- 
ally of but one story, and often reaching from the street to the wharf, a dis- 
tance of from 300 to 400 feet. A few other streets to the north run par- 
allel with the main street. The rest cross these at right angles, and reach 
up into the savannas. A small public garden, tastefully arranged, lies be- 
tween the “king’s wharf” in the centre of the town and the fort. There 
is also a small public square in the east savanna, crossed diagonally by a 
wide street, and partially planted with cocoa-nut and tamarind trees. 

The town contains many stores and dwellings of every description, with 
a population, according to the census of 1850, of 12,383 persons. In the 
country there are on the estates 1,283 persons, making the total population 
of the island 13,666. 

The markets are held in a small square on the main street, and in a nar- 
row alley leading from the main street to the sea-shore. At the end of this 
street are the butchers’ stalls; vegetables, fruits, and fish, are sold from 
trays on the ground. 

The scene presented on entering the harbor is exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful. The range of hills in the background, with their dome sum- 
mits swelling up to the hight of 700 and 1400 feet; the town giving the 
appearance as if built entirely on the sides of the hill; the bright-colored 
houses with their red and tiled roofs; the two old towers, and the harbor 
covered with its shipping, and boats plying in every direction, give an ex- 
quisite view, unsurpassed in all the West India Islands. Travelers have 
awarded it this praise, and some have compared it favorably with the view 
of Funchal in the Island of Madeira. 

The Custom-House is under the charge of an intendant of the royal cus- 
toms. It receives all manifests, and only requires the consignees of goods 
to present an account and value of their goods, upon which account the one- 
and-a-quarter per cent customs are collected. It has no power to demand 
invoices, and therefore has no means of guarding against fraud, save by com- 
paring the merchants’ accounts with their manifests. 

The harbor is under the charge of the “captain of the port.” The 
charges paid to his department are, for vessels discharging or receiving cargo, 
$6 40 per 100 tons. There are also paid into the custom-house, as addi- 
tional Saieet, between 45 and 50 cents per ton on European vessels, and 
between 19 and 22 cents on vessels from this side of the Atlantic. An 
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effort is now being made by the intendant of customs to equalize these latter 
charges, and make a difference in the same according to the amount of car- 
go discharged or received. 

Steamers belonging to the “ Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company ” are ex- 
empt from port charges. Vessels also bringing coal for their use, are nearly 
altogether exempt. No vessel can leave the harbor without a permit from 
the fort, for which is paid, for a ship, $2 56, a brig, $1 28, a topsail schoon- 
er, 64 cents—all others 82 cents. Should a vessel attempt to weigh 
anchor without this permit, or having left debts unpaid, she is at once 
“brought to” by the guns from Christian’s-fort, and afterwards if the first 
prove insufficient, from the batteries guarding the mouth of the harbor. 
The gauntlet is sometimes run, however, to the no small interest and amuse- 
ment of the residents upon the hills, but not for the vessel, should she ever 
return to St. Thomas. Captains, on their arrival, must report all passen- 
gers at the police-office. They must see, too, that each passenger they take 
away is provided with a passport. The charges for these are low, and vary 
according to the place of destination. 

A Quarantine Commission exists connected with the port, consisting of 
the police master, captain of the port, intendant of customs, and the king’s 
physician. Some port or country is generally under the ban as an infected 
district. 

The British Post-Offce has its agent in St. Thomas, Peter Van Vleirden, 
Esq., for the mails brought by the Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company. No 
other post-office exists ; and letters brought to the island by other vessels, 
are distributed either through a private letter-office, or by consignees, free of 
charge. It isdeeply to be regretted that no postal arrangements exist in 
the United States by which letters could be regularly mailed for St. Thomas, 
by the steamer Merlin, Letters mailed in New York now, only reach the 
island by the way of Havana. 

The Banking institutions of the island are “the Bank of St. Thomas,” 
and a branch of the Colonial Bank of London, both established in 1837. 
There is also a savings bank in a flourishing condition, opened in 1847. It 
does not discount. 

The island also enjoys the advantages of a united insurance company, 
organized in 1848, and a marine railway. 

The following nations only are represented at St. Thomas ;—Spain by a 
consul, France by a vice-consul, the United States by a commercial agent, 
the —_— of Venezuela by a commercial agent, and Sardinia by a 
consul. 

A Burgher Council, composed of five members, elected by ballot, have 
hitherto taken charge of the municipal affairs of the island. They dis- 
charge their duty without remuneration. Their proceedings are not made 
public, save in an annual report of all incomes and expenses. Chosen from 
among our most worthy citizens, they have always discharged their duty 
with great faithfulness, efficiency, and economy. The country treasury being 
under their control, the following condensed report for the year 1850, will 
show its resources and expenditures. 

Resources. House and building tax, $12,617 83; store and shop tax, 
$7,985 34; bakers’ tax, $306 25; butchers’ tax, $337 50; cart tax, 
$81 50; burghers’ briefs, $412 80; passports, $1,200 46; tavern and bill- 
iard licenses, $760 80; vendue sales, $672 87; sundries, $1,178 45. Total, 
$25,553 69. 
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Expenditures. Police, $8,685 28; police connected with the courts, 
$691 20; militia, $834 28; fire department, $755 15; scavenger carts, 
$1,539 96; midwife'’s salary, $400 00 ; hospital, $5,900 09; scrofula pa- 
tients, $824 59; schoolsin the country, $1,022 14; quarantine, $960 00; 
prisoners, $1,779 15; sundries, $3,892 54. Total, $27,284 28. 

The Revenue of the King’s Chest, with the disbursements for the three 
islands, is not known. An approximate idea may be derived from the fol- 
lowing, as extracted from the Budget of the Home Government, for the 
year from Ist April, 1850, to 31st March, 1851. 


REVENUE. 
St. Thomas 
St.Croix. &8t.Jobn’s 


Duties on imported goods $115,572 
Giiniwd Wier voesse eovcces evecees 
2 OOF CUOE TNE OR BORON bik oo iiss i sciee eccdvcuveness 
Stamps 

Auctions, 4 per cent on sales., 

PERG a Saves ca gutns bescccdevevenss ee seces vee 
Various taxes on inheritances 

Fees for commissions 

bce ee i hee Pee ORT PEE OPT OTEP COPEL TEE TET Or 
Charges on vessels paid at fort. 

Various. 





$168,950 
168,950 


Total estimate of revenues,.......ceccccccccscccccecces weer, CS 


The one-and-a-quarter per cent duty, as above estimated for St. Thomas, 
is very low, varying from $100,000 to $140,000. 


DISBURSEMENTS, 


Governor, civil officers, courts, &c., St. Croix. 

Commandant, civil officers, and office expenses, St. Thomas 
Civil officers, St. John’s 

Churches in St. Croix 


Public schools, St. Croix 
Court of appeal, St. Croix 
Public buildings and military hospital rent 
Garrison, old troo 

“ troops sent out in 1848 
Ps 0 6505 cei wiiee oECC Ewes VEN cbecbcebecbacitecess 29,760 00 
Ammunition, arms, uniforms, &c 19,500 00 
Extra grant from King, secured in 1834, to General von Scholten. -.. 6,000 00 
Pensioners for service in West Indies 6,899 60 


Total estimated disbursements.,.............cceceeeeeees $335,444 25 


It will be seen that there is a large surplus in the revenues of St. Thomas, 
which goto the support of the government in St. Croix. The estimated 
disbursements exceed the revenue, $48,662; but from the economy pur- 
sued during the year, and certain changes which have been effected, we pre- 
sume there has actually been no excess, The king derives a revenue which 
does not go into the above estimates, from the large number of estates 
which he holds in the islands. 

In order to give a general outline of the origin and history of the Com- 
merce of St. Thomas, it will be necessary to recur to the establishment of 
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the Danish West India and Guinea Company, in the year 1671, and to 
repeat some of the circumstances which have been already mentioned. 

From the title this company assumed, it would appear, that it was to the 
cultivation of the soil, rather than to Commerce, that its members looked 
for the success of their undertaking; and that this cultivation was to be 
carried on by the only means then adopted by all nations possessing colonies 
in these islands, namely, the importation of slaves from the coast of Africa. 
It was not, however, until eight years after the colony in St. Thomas was 
formed, than an expedition was dispatched, having for its object the impor- 
tation of negroes. The company monopolized this traffic, as far as their 
own colonies were concerned, and in time supplied them all with the strength 
required for their cultivation. From the nature of the soil, and the present 
condition of agriculture in the Island of St. Thomas, it is difficult to imag- 
ine that any great return was obtained for the expense incurred in that 
island, and it does not appear that the company ever arrived at any great 
pitch of prosperity. 

We have seen that another privileged association was formed in 1685, 
called the Brandenburg Company. Notwithstanding its name, the partners 
in it were almost exclusively Dutch. Commerce was their object, and they 
were very soon engaged in an extensive and lucrative trade. We are left 
very much to conjecture as to the nature of their Commerce. It does not 
appear that they were permitted to share with the Danish company in the 
slave-trade, and it is more than probable they dedicated themselves to the 
importation of provisions, and the manufactures of their native country, as 
well as other European nations, which they disposed of for the consumption 
of St. Thomas, the neighboring Antilles, and the Spanish colonies on the 
Continent of South America. This they were enabled to do the more ad- 
vantageously, since from the general neutrality of Denmark in the wars of 
Europe, her flag was a protection at sea, and her port an open one to all 
comers. This neutrality was an especial source of the prosperity of St. 
Thomas, for the prizes of the different belligerent powers that were captured 
in the West Indies were frequently brought to its port for sale ; and thus an 
extensive entrevot of the productions of almost every country was establish- 
ed, and the island no doubt soon became the resort of trading vessels from 
all points of the West Indies and South America, when they dared not, for 
fear of capture, venture on more distant voyages. 

The Charter of the Brandenburg Company expired in 1716, leaving the 
trade once more in the hands of the West India and Guinea Company, in 
which his majesty, the king of Denmark, had, from the beginning, been a 
principal shareholder. This association retained the entire monopoly of Com- 
inerce, excluding all other Danish subjects from any participation in it, yet 
so completely was it wanting in the energy necessary to command success 
in such pursuits, that it never went beyond the employing of one vessel of 
no very great burden in importing slaves into the eolony, and carrying 
thence its products to Denmark. In order that the inhabitants should not 
altogether starve, or be driven from the island, permission was afforded to 
the Dutch, and the British colonists of North America, to introduce provis- 
ions and merchandise. With this opening the sagacious and enterprising 
Dutchmen soon made themselves entire masters of the Commerce. The 
jealousy of the Danes was forthwith excited, and on the accession of several 
merchants of Copenhagen as partners of the company, it was once more de- 
cided to annul the new privileges which had been granted to Holland. This 
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state of things lasted for several years, during which the company held al- 
most sovereign sway in the island. In one branch of its prerogative, how- 
ever, it was perfectly ready to admit the general body of the colonists to a 
participation, or even to cede it to them altogether. This was the payment 
of the force necessary for its protection. Accordingly we find it stated in 
an old record of the year 1726, that after many disputes, the colonists 
undertook to relieve the company of the charge altogether. In this they 
were no doubt induced by the hope of improving their own situation, which 
had become anything but agreeable from the oppressions and exactions of 
the company. 

The inhabitants at last, in 1775, succeeded in inducing the king to inter- 
fere in their behalf. His majesty took over the company’s rights, and held 
the management of the colonies in his own hands. The policy at first adop- 
ted, however, continued to be of a restricted nature, ill suited to promote 
the prosperity of an island possessed of but small internal resources, and 
having little but its excellent harbor and central situation to recommend it. 
Symptoms of decay became apparent, and to remedy this the king very 
wisely, in 1764, threw open the port to vessels of all nations. This was con- 
firmed in 1766, when the duties were so arranged that, though nominally 
higher, their actual amount was not over one-and-a-half per cent on the 
value of the importations. 

It is somewhat singular, that this freedom of trade was especially ex- 
tended to St. John’s, and that that island was considered as the fittest to be- 
come the seat of the flourishing Commerce which was expected to result 
from the adoption of this liberal measure. 

From 1766 to 1792, we have but few records to assist us in describing 
the commercial progress of St. Thomas. The absence of all restrictions on 
Commerce and navigation in this little island, surrounded as it was by 
countries where a very different policy prevailed, soon attracted the notice 
of enterprising Europeans to it, as a point from which the manufactured 
goods of their respective countries could be easily introduced into the islands 
and continent in its vicinity, whence they would, no doubt, draw a very large 
profitable return in the valuable products of these places. Thus the pop- 
ulation was considerably increased, and it became of that mixed character 
which it retains to this day ; and possibly about this period were established 
some of the old commercial houses whose lineal or indirect successors are, in 
some instances, still flourishing in the island. 

During this interval, too, the British colonies in North America had 
thrown off the yoke of England ; and we are safe in surmising that the en- 
terprising merchants of the infant republic were not slow to avail themselves 
of this opening for the extension of their Commerce in the West Indies. 
Accordingly we find it stated in an unpretending volume of memoranda re- 
lating to St. Thomas,* that in 1792, on the author's arrival, “the greatest 
“ia of the shipping that came into the harbor were American vessels, small 

panish sloops and boats, and large English merchantmen.” But it does 
not appear that any Americans had as yet settled in the island. 

By this time, then, the importations of manufactured goods from Europe, 
and provisions from the United States, must have reached a respectable 
amount. ‘The “Spanish sloops and boats” mentioned, were no doubt part 





* Nissen’s Reminiscences. 
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of the customers who took off these importations, leaving in exchange for 
them specie, in the shape of dollars, doubloons, &e. 

An immensely increased impetus was given to the Commerce of St. 
Thomas by the breaking out of the war in 1792, consequent upon the French 
revolution, The island then profited by the neutrality maintained by Den- 
mark. It became the only market in the West Indies for the products of 
all the colonies, and the only channel through which they could be conveyed 
to the countries in the north of Europe. The resort to it of mercantile 
specetons from all quarters, brought a large addition to its population; and 
the author before quoted informs us, that many stores and houses were built, 
and that in the year 1793 one hundred and four persons took out burgher 
briefs ; that is, paid the tax required to qualify them to begin business in 
the colony. 

The war naturally raised the price of West India productions in Europe 
to an enormous degree; and though St. Thomas had but little of these pro- 
ductions of her own to export, great quantities came pouring in for sale, and 
were transmitted to Europe and America in neutral vessels, in order to avoid 
the cruisers of the nations that were at war with each other, On the other 
hand, large importations of merchandise arrived from Europe, and of flour 
and other provisions from the United States, which were immediately sold 
and dispersed among the British, Spanish, and French colonies. This trade 
was greatly molested by British and French privateers, particularly the for- 
mer, which were by far the more numerous, and the more indefatigable in 
their vocation. Loud complaints were made of this state of things; but all 
who reflected on the subject clearly saw that it was to the very circumstan- 
ces complained of, that they owed the immense profits derived from their 
adventires, when they managed to steer clear of the dangers by which they 
were surrounded. 

A short interruption to this prosperity occurred in 1801, when the island 
was given up to the British, who held it, however, for only ten months. 
Early in 1802 it was restored to Denmark, and resumed all its former activ- 
ity. The harbor was again crowded with German, Danish, English, French, 
and Spanish vessels, besides a few from the Mediterranean ports, and many 
belonging to the United States. 

Immense losses in merchandise and other property were sustained by fires 
in 1804 and 1806, but these losses were speedily surmounted, and the re- 
stored parts of the town always assumed a much more substantial and reg- 
ular appearance than they had worn before the accidents occurred. 

The British commissariat department in the West Indies had frequently 
recourse to St. Thomas for the purpose of raising the large amounts of 
specie required for the payment and provisions of its sea and land forces, 
This was accomplished by the sale of bills drawn upon the royal treasury 
in London, which were readily bought up by the English and other mer- 
chants. The rate at which the bills were sold—frequently $4 50 per pound 
sterling—was, in itself, a source of considerable gain to the purchasers. 

Late in the year 1807, St. Thomas was again, by capitulation, transferred 
to Great Britain, who, however, this time retained it nearly eight years, or 
until April, 1815. The first result of the change of masters was an increase 
in the prices of all kinds of American provisions, timber, &c., and a scarcity, 
or rather almost total absence, of all the German, French, Spanish, and 

Italian commodities, to which the inhabitants had been so long accustomed. 
The harbor was no longer gay with the flags of all nations, although there 
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or four times a year a sight of surpassing interest was to be seen in the 
assembling of the numerous homeward bound English ships at St. Thomas, 
for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the convoy of men-of-war ap- 
pointed to protect them on their voyage. The number of merchant ships 
varied according to the season of the year. The convoy, which sailed in 
the month of August, frequently numbered not fewer than four hundred, 
while the smallest was composed of at least a hundred vessels, It must 
have been a sight of no common interest to witness the departure of so 
numerous a fleet, even though composed of merchant vessels. Many of 
them were of a large class, and partly armed, while all no doubt did their 
utmost to make a respectable appearance under the eyes of so many ob- 
servers, and to avoid the stigma of laggard, from their proud and majestic 
conductors—the men-of-war. 

Trade during these years languished, but was not annihilated. What re- 
mained of it was turned into a different channel. The manufactures of the 
northern and middle countries of Europe were imported in British vessels 
by way of England, and considerable quantities of foreign West India pro- 
duce found its way through St. Thomas to the English market, introduced, 
no doubt, as the growth of a British possession. American provisions, and 
lumber of all kinds, were received through the small Swedish island of St. 
Bartholomew, which had also been made a free port; and from British 
North America were received the productions of that country direct. Great 
Britain, of course, supplied the island with her manufactures in abundance, 
and Ireland sent provisions and linens; but the change from a neutral, to 
the flag of a belligerent power, rendered it infinitely more difficult to dis- 
pose of their importations to advantage. 

In April, 1815, the Danes again became masters of the island. Foreign 
vessels speedily arrived laden with the goods that had so long been probib- 
ited. Numbers of the smaller class of vessels, schooners, sloops, &c., were 
put under Danish colors, and adventures to the other West India islands 
and the Spanish main, were resumed with the same activity as in former 
times. Produce once more poured into the island, and many Danish ships 
were loaded and dispatched for the European markets. 

Commerce was again molested by privateers, but this time they sailed 
under the Columbian and Buenos Ayrean flags, and continued to commit 
depredations during the entire continuance of the war of independence be- 
tween Spain and her South American Colonies—that is from 1808 to 1825. 
These pretended privateers had, in many cases, no right to the flags they 
had assumed, and were in fact, nothing better than pirates, who took indis- 
criminately whatever came in their way that was worth capturing and weaker 
than themselves, adding frequently to their other crimes, the wanton slaugh- 
ter of the crews or passengers they found in their prizes. 

The South American struggle for independence brought a new addition 
to the population by the emigration from that country to St. Thomas, of 
many of its inhabitants, principally natives of Old Spain. In some cases 
the fugitives brought with them means sufficient to begin business, and some 
of them became afterward among the wealthiest merchants of the island. 

When it became evident to the European powers that the South Amer- 
icans could succeed in throwing off the yoke of the mother country, their 
enterprising merchants began already to meditate the opening of a direct 
trade with these rich and fertile regions, and as early as 1824 direct impor- 
tations were made at various of the Columbian ports. This, of course, was 
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so much withdrawn from the Commerce of St. Thomas; but, in the mean 
time, the Island of Porto Rico had so increased in its population and pro- 
duetions, as in a great degree to make up the loss of the South American 
trade. 

St. Thomas has gone on prospering up to the present day. Some, how- 
ever, suppose its prosperity has now reached its culminating point, and that 
it cannot hope long to maintain the important position it has acquired. 
Those who thus predict its decay, point chiefly to some attempts that are now 
making in Porto Rico to follow the example of South America, by estab- 
lishing a direct trade with the manufacturing countries of Europe and America. 
But the usual blindness of Spanish commercial policy is too evident in the steps 
that are taken for that purpose, to admit of the slightest probability of their 
success, The St. Thomas trade with that island has long lost its original 
character of a cash business, and for many years the most liberal and ex- 
tended credits have been afforded to the Spanish dealers. These facilities 
have been the means of creating a large and respectable class of shopkeepers 
in Porto Rico, from whom by far the greatest part of the custom-house 
revenues is derived; and indeed, not a few of the sugar plantations of the 
island have been established by means of the facilities thus afforded by St. 
Thomas, And this is the sort of connection which, by a most unreason- 
able scale of differential duties against importations from St. Thomas, the 
Porto Rico authorities are doing all they can to put an end to. In the 
mean time, a few individual traders of the Spanish island, and possibly some 
of the authorities themselves, are reaping large advantages from the present 
state of things; while the numerous body of shopkeepers, before mentioned, 
see the lucrative occupations they have been so long accustomed to, tram- 
meled by the unwise measures of their own rulers, and only for the pur- 
pose of enriching a few individuals, principally we believe foreigners, who 
are there for the sole purpose of acquiring wealth with which to remove as 
soon as possible to their own countries. The Spanish traders complain, not 
indeed loudly, but deeply, while they are in St. Thomas, of the injuries they 
sustain by these measures ; but their dread of expulsion, or other punish- 
ment, deters them from making their complaints known to the Cortes of 
Spain, the only quarter whence they might possibly hope to receive redress. 

The result of the Porto Rico policy will probably be that which invariably 
follows unreasonable restrictions on Commerce, namely, the increase of 
smuggling, and consequently empty coffers in the eustom-houses, while its 
destructive effect on the morality of the population, is perhaps, still more to 
be deplored. 

St. Thomas, as the principal rendezvous of the British steam-packets, and 
from its central situation in the greetroute from Europe to the rich countries 
now opening upon the Pacific ocean, will, we hope, still continue to prosper, 
even should its Spanish neighbors suceeed (which, however, does not seem 
likely) in dispensing with her connection.* 

At present, the value of goods imported into St. Thomas may be set 
down at $5,000,000; probably half of which comes from Europe, about 
$1,000,000 from the United States and British America, and the rest from 





* Since the above was written, the Government of Spain, apparently actuated by sounder views of 
commercial policy than its colonial deputies. has seen fit to order the withdrawal of the greater part 
of the differential duties on importations from St. Thomas, and from the Ist of November of this 
year, they will be reduced to 2} per cent. Vessels under the Spanish flag, however, when coming 
from St. Thomas, will continue to be treated as foreign as far as their cargoes are concerned. 
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France, Hamburg, Altona, Flensburg, Bremen, and Holland, with Spain, and 
one or two ports in the Mediterranean. It is estimated that $2,000,000 of 
these imports go to the Island of Porto Rico ;* and it is ascertained by a 
return lately made to a public body in St. Thomas, that her merchants, 
either for their own or for account of her European and American corres- 
pondents, take on an average $1,021,114 per annum in Porto Rico produce, 
and $999,962 in the paper of its mercantile houses, besides making occa- 
sional remittances of specie, which in 1849 and 1850 amounted to $216,992. 
It is true that but little of the produce thus exported comes to St, Thomas, 
since its merchants usually send their vessels to load in Porto Rico, whence 
they sail direct for their ultimate destinations. The absence of any expla- 
nation of this circumstance, in the official returns to Madrid, is directly cal- 
culated to mislead the Spanish Government as to the nature of the relations 
between the two islands. 

The remaining portions of the imports of St. Thomas go to St. Domingo, 
Cuba, Venezuela, New Grenada, Curagoa, and the Windward Islands, but 
it is next toimpossible to ascertain what proportion finds its way to each of 
these countries respectively. 

The shipping, as far as regards the number of vessels entering the port, 
does not seem to have increased during the last thirty-two years, although 
there has been a large augmentation in point of tonnage, arising partly from 
the quantity of coal imported since 1841, for the use of the Royal Mail 
Steam-Packet Company’s ships, which amounts to no less than 42,000 tons 
per annum ; and partly from the increased size of the vessels employed in 
the importation of goods from Europe. 

In 1819, the number of vessels that arrived was 2,358; tonnage, 157,003 
tons. In 1850, the vessels numbered only 2,196, while the tonnage came 
up to 235,843, in which the British mail steamers are not included. The 
average for the last thirty-two years is found to be 2,512 vessels, measuring 
182,038 tons; and there seems to be no reason to anticipate a decay, so 
long as the masters of the islands continue to pursue the liberal system of 
commercial policy which has conducted it to its present prosperity. 


Art. IV—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XXXIil, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Tue progress of the commercial and manufacturing cities of the West, has 
been so rapid within the last decennial period, that a frequent recurrence to 
facts and figures seems necessary in order to a correct estimation of the rela- 
tive importance of these new centers of trade and Commerce. ' 

Dayton is situated at the confluence of the Miami and Mad Rivers, in 
latitude 39° 47’, and in longitude West from Washington, 7° 6’. From 
its geographical position, the climate is much milder in winter than that of 
New England, or the State of New York; and, indeed, differs materially 
from the towns and cities in Northern Ohio. _ Its situation in the great valley 


* McCulloch states it in 1839 at $1,951,617. 
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of the Mississippi, renders its climate subject to the bland winds which prevail 
up the valley, for a considerable portion of the year—and thus for several 
winters (previous to the present) there has been little or no snow, and farmers 
in the vicinity, have been avle to plow and gather corn in January and 
February ; while at Cleveland, and other points, upon the lake shore, sub- 
ject to the bleak winds of the north, the snow is abundant, and extreme 
cold weather continues for several months. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The ground on which the city is built was originally purchased by John 
Clere Symmes, about the year 1795. Subsequently, it appears that Arthur 
St. Clair, then Governor of the Northwestern Territory, and Jonathan 
Dayton, late a Senator in Congress, from New Jersey, with several associates, 
contracted with Symmes, for the purchase and settlement of so much of the 
original purchase, as was included in the corporative limits of the present 
city. The name of the late Senator Dayton was given to the embryo town. 
Symmes being unable to meet his payments, the land reverted to the gov- 
ernment; and afterwards, Daniel C. Cooper, of New Jersey, succeeded to 
the proprietorship of the town, (in 1799.) The town was then laid out, 
upon a plan originally furnished by St. Clair, with streets 100 feet wide, 
crossing each other at right angles. The town plat was divided into 280 
lots, 100 feet by 200 in depth. Upwards of 50 out-lots, of 10 acres each, 
were laid off at the same time. But it was not till within the present century 
that the town had a tangible existence. 


EARLY TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


At the settlement of the town, it does not appear what were the selling 
prices of the “ leading articles,” at this point; but the buying prices at Cin- 
cinnati were as follows :— 


é - ae s. d. 
Imperial Tea......... per pound 22 6 | MP vbedesedciee’ swine per bush 38 0 
Hyson Tea......0.eceeseeecees WO SRT a citandicccaees per 100 Ibs. 1 10 
Loaf sugar....ssccccoctscccses 4 0 | PMs cede tccese esse eedsegeue 18 9 
Flour... .sscseoesees per 100 Ibs. 18 9 | Beef... ...csceeccseeeseceeees 22 6 
Wheat.....ccceeseees perbush, 5 0) 


The cost of transportation, at this period, from Cincinnati to Dayton, a 
distance of 50 miles, (on horseback,) was $2 50 per ewt. It also appears 
that the first flat-boats from Dayton descended the Miami to the Ohio River 
in 1800. 

Large quantities of flour, pork, and bacon, were successfully shipped to 
New Orleans in that way. In April, 1818, 1,700 barrels of flour were ship- 
ped by flat-boats to New Orleans. This trade continued to some extent, 
until the opening of the Miami Canal in 1829. Since which time no 
boats have passed down the Miami, nor is it now possible, on account of the 
numerous obstructions in the river. 

It is worthy of remark that some of our most wealthy and honorable citi- 
zens laid the foundations of their fortunes by this bold and hazardous Com- 
merce. 

Up to 1817, but two citizens of the town were the owners of pleasure 
carriages ; at the present writing there are in the city not less than car- 
riages valued at 

In 1804, there appears to have been a direct post route, from Cincinnati 
to Detroit, va Dayton, over which route the mail was transported, on horse- 
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back, once in two weeks. And in 1820, the Eastern mail, via Chillicothe, 
arrived and departed once in each week. 

At this time, there are two daily mails between Dayton and New York, 
which pass from point to point in 48 hours. 


PROGRESS OF DAYTON. ' 


The town of Dayton was incorporated by the Legislature in 1805—and 
the first brick building was erected in 1806. It has therefore, as a town 
and city, had 47 years of corporate existence. 

The progress of Dayton, seems to have been quite slow, until it was quick- 
ened by the spirit of internal improvements. 

In the year 1829, that portion of the Miami Canal extending from Cin- 
cinnati to Dayton was completed; and on the 25th day of January of that 
year a canal-boat traversed the whole distance (60 miles) from Cincinnati 
to Dayton. From this date the prosperity of Dayton commences. Ata 
later period the canal was extended to Lake Erie, and immediately became 
one of the most extensive artificial channels of Commerce in the Western 
States. 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE AMOUNT OF TOLLS COLLECTED, ON THE MIAMI AND LAKE ERIE 
CANAL, AT THE PORT OF DAYTON, FROM 1841 To 1851, INCLUSIVE. 


184]. 1849. 1843. = 844. = 845. 18466. 


Tell» pense 43s 40005 $27,058 $25,273 $28,275 $35,509 $45,060 $32,330 
1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 
De iahin wis soc stan cenes $41,041 $40,681 ...... $32,876 24 $87,671 15 


The charter for a city government was granted by the Legislature in 
1841. The, city is divided for legislative purposes, into six wards; and its 
affairs are managed by twelve councilmen, representing the several wards in a 
single body, called the Council. 

The present revenue of the city for taxes, licenses, &c., amounts to $20,000, 
one-third of which is devoted to educational purposes. The population now 
amounts to 14,000. 

MCADAM AND RAIL ROADS, 


There are upwards of 250 miles of McAdam, or hard graveled road, 
(equal to McAdam,) radiating in all directions from the city. 

The cost of the construction of these roads, varies from $1500 to $6,000 
per mile. That made of broken stone being the most expensive; while 
that made of clean gravel and pebble stones is cheaper, but quite as 
smooth and desirable. It is believed, that no city in the Union, has such 
an extent of costly and excellent roads, leading to and from it, as Dayton. 

The city is connected with the following railroads, which give her easy 
access to the principal points of the Union :— 

Length. 


Railroads. Miles, Terminus. 
Mad River and Erie ............ . 156 Sandusky. 
Cincinnati and Dayton.............4. 60 Cincinnati. 
Latte MAMA «. 4 oin) v d0'n0'w 00 saescess 84 Springfield. 
Dayton and Western ............06:- 40 State Line. 
Greenville and Miami............... 36 treenville, 
Dayton and Michigan............... eo Toledo, 
Dayton and Xemia........0eeseeees 16 Xenia, 


A continuous line of railroad is under contract, from a point on the Ohio 
River, connecting with the Baltimore and Ohie Railroad, to Illinoistown, 
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opposite St. Louis, The principal points on this road will be Columbus, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, and St. Louis. It is confidently believed 
that this entire chain of road will be completed within two years. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF COMMERCE RE- 
CEIVED AND SHIPPED FROM DAYTON, VIA THE MIAMI CANAL FOR THE YEARS 1849- 


50-51. 


Ale and beer...... barrels 
pT SE ae CRS 
Fish, fresh-water......... 
Oil, linseed ......... Ay 


Barley, rye & malt. . bush. 
COMn. ....cececescecee : 


CI ah aici sinia ok es 


Seeds, clover, & oth’r grass 
Seed, flax...... Caveckae 
Wes. Wc 


Baggage and furniture... 
Bacon and Pork......... 
Coffee.,..... cteG Ves 0S 
Cotton, raw, in bales... .. 
Cotton yarns........... 
Candles, lard, & tallow .. 
CRUE EE ic + nbhe RA cares 
Crockery, foreign........ 
Eggs ..... eaedee esas 
Fruit, green... .. 4 BOS ok 
FeGRR a ciideeen ce seas 

PETIUNROEION nd'sis Sia ee sees 
Gypsum........ ce eeees 
Glass and glassware..... 
Hemp 
Hides and skins ........ 


Iron, pig and scrap ..... 
DRUM ORE, cee hcscances 
DE NG Sa idee vinin vaio’ 
Se re 
Machinery.......ssceeeee 
Merchandise .......ss+. 
pS FE RE 


OF CRBs 60's eee rere 
Paper, Ohio........ ene 
Powder, Ohio .......... 
Pot and pearl ashes...... 
Sugar. .ccvccesceccvees 
TOW os obs amet eeedas 
Tobacco not manufactured 
Tobacco, manufactured .. 





———-—Arrived. - Cleared. : 
1849. 1850. 1851, 1849, 1850. 1861. 
hee $1 87 1,826 2018 2,662 
ékinne's 881 192 54,445 64,434 123,956 
1152 2,047 2,662 5 208 267 
Rea 4 32 ...... 4,592 4,800 
octas 47 14 6,304 580 626 
» kiss seh dane eo ae 472 162 
5,099 9,881 8,644 149 ae ee 
Gemma 88 274 86,334 $6,287 43,053 
9,246 1,881 7,568 83,278 14,789 38,467 

104 10,765 15,819 163,177 184,269 96,046 
cesses 89,953 68,840 ~=—s'1,718 938 667 
wuitine TRO. SEAMS. 6... ctit. adiine 5 eens 

90 340 463 9,769 17,149 5,255 
t hokarig? Si get AS 18,183 2591 1,187 

5,519 9,568 11,014 27,037 11,174 28,360 
267 5,014 255 29,019 16377 19,204 
8,000 392 499 67,920 34,541 24,244 

166,672 98,058 14,000 ...... .«. iiklecs inion 
81,057 107,585 126,812 830,442 404478 400,272 
seea's 11,022 7,955 1,713,648 723,799 573,973 
451,059 279,170 441,128 21,048 83,989 17,537 
544,409 294,962 $28,478 ......  we.eee 156,384 
Speci ak 92,056 8,507 268,076 192,864 ...... 
1,107 195 2,811 781 28,541 24,035 
12,175 16,387 400 11,650 13,126 51,920 
128,688 116,662 162,812 9,557 2700 13,565 
Ep08: e555 300 138,864 53,477 78,638 
eid 11,729 4,495 180,611 150,682 67,586 
Keindhice 387 06: ROVE BME. Feean st 
67,750 62,066 61,956 6,526 676 485 
27,200 65,895 77,987 ...... 1,400 5,130 
1,180 168,118 166,236 2,098 8968 6,958 
viiia ake SEG DOINE og oe: waiccs: Ae 
sace  Oe: | GaT8 670 78483 53,872 
eae 18,705 cesses seeeee 1,696,000 4,550,000 
967,672 1,774,712 8,995,561 ...... 59,073 188,805 
969,208 2,396,715 210,456 8,022 43,069 647,440 
2,883 1,653 40,8011,111,601 498,805 317,928 
111,202 45,776 18,928 21,859 938,059 516 
89,076 89,338 114,299 96,555 106,322 240,824 

1,928,728 1,935,092 1,806,484 418,239 380,744 371,864 
580,658 357,352 649,775 19,098 13,000 20,000 
225,296 $88,369 448,082 2607 8,758 18,620 
Seis airs secece. sveeee 4,600,649 8,167,176 3,700,986 
6,950 24,111 54,901 278,174 531,536 596,267 
<asek. ae 860 540 15,222 + =©28,110 
ceade MTL% seseee 17,761 38,087 27,820 
821,079 673,448 949,081 69,841 9,562 21,708 

350  ggeheli aes 70,781 121,718 108,597 
17,848 16311 50,703 111,981 27,161 447,159 
89,765 94,831 102,816 19,681 14209 6,089 
‘diaiadia » eeeeee 6,590 28,567 58,486 13,931 
44,705 447,894 75,956 1,200 1,015 3,743 
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———— Arrived. ~ ¢ Cleared. = 
1849. 1850. 1861. 1849. 1860. — ‘1881. 
Sundries........+-+++++ 906,078 2,066,495 285,276 621,793 1,219,988 260.958 


Hoop poles...... number 784,582 851,110 672,082 ...... 172,974 3,000 
Hogs eeeeer eeereeeereee 115,500 eeeeee eeeeee eeeere 3,497 eeesee 
Staves and Heading..... .. ...1,657,7581,221,760 7,500 5,400 ...... 
Shingles ........+0eeee: 2,180,310 3,420,250 2,870,850 750,000 116,250 89,000 
Ga ks atk baie WG i ACT 8 + eae aie inane elena BOD oisces 
Lumber....... . ++» feet 2,216,605 4,395,278 8,957,906 174,142 298,466 ...... 
Timber ........+. jcacha SEL Lice | 4S «ww... OR 





WATER POWER. 


The several locks of the Erie and Miami Canals, afford considerable mo- 
tive power, within the corporate limits of the city. 

In 1845, a few nai business men were incorporated as the Day- 
ton Hydraulic Company. This company constructed a hydraulic canal, 
from a point at Mad River, four miles above the city. By means of this 
canal, the waters of a large and unfailing river are brought through the city, 
and the surplus water is discharged into the canal, and thence into the Miami 
River, below the city. It was supposed that this additional water-power, 
was equal to one hundred run of stones. Of late, it has been found that 
this estimate was too large. The whole power is leased to manufucturers. 

This addition to the motive power of the city, is justly ranked as one of 
the chief sources of its prosperity. 

It is thought, by competent judges, that an additional water-power, equal 
to that of the Hydraulic Company, can be created by conducting the waters 
of the Miami River (a still larger stream on the western side of the city) 
through a canal, and discharging the same into the river below the city. 
This project is worthy of the attention of capitalists. 

There is no other city in the West so largely engaged in the manufac- 
ture and export of linseed oil and oil-cake as Dayton. The crop of flax, in 
the Miami Valley, is raised almost entirely for the seed; very little of the 
fiber being preserved for any profitable use. It is hoped that in the progress 
of recent discoveries, some method will be found, whereby the raising of flax 
for the fiber, will be a source of profit to the farmer. 


AMOUNT OF FLAXSEED PURCHASED, AND OIL MANUFACTURED, AT DAYTON IN 1850-51, 
134,000 bushels of seed purchased, at an averaged cost of $1 22 per bush. $163,348 


Amount of oil produced from same.........cceseceseesssceveees galls, 294,500 
Average value per gallon, 72 cents.......cccceescusecscccseccccencs $212,040 
2,680 tons of oil-cake, produced from same, valued at $10 per ton...... - $26,800 
1851—155,000 bushels of seed at $1 05 ...... ccc cc eee cece eee eeee $162,750 
Producing 294,500 gallons of oil, at 63 cents ..........0eeeeees 185,585 
8,100 tons of oil-cake, at $10 per ton. .......seeceeeeeeevess . $1,000 


FLovr. The amount of superfine flour, which is manufactured annually 
in the city, is equal to 125,000 barrels. 

For the two past years, the annual wheat crop of Montgomery County (of 
which Dayton is the County seat) has been equal to 900,000 bushels. 


MANUFACTURES GENERALLY. 

Dayton surpasses all other Western cities of its size, in the variety and 
extent of the manufactures. Among the more notable and extensive estab- 
Jishments, are those for the manufactures of freight and passenger cars, on 
the largest scale, Paper mills for wrapping, news, and book paper, which 
supply uo small part of the Western market. Foundries for stoves, hollow- 
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ware, &c. The value of the annual products of these three branches of in- 
dustry is half a million of dollars. 


BANKS AND CAPITAL, 


There are three chartered banks in the city. One branch of the State 
Bank, one independent bank, and one bank organized under the new Free 
Banking Law. The aggregate capital stock of the chartered banks is 
$350,000. Besides these there are several private banks, which employ a cap- 
ital of $200,000, making the capital used for banking purposes in the city, as 
near as can be ascertained, $550,000, This amount of banking capital is by 
no means adequate to supply the business interest of the city. Double the 
present amount might be safely and profitably used in this department of 
business. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

It can hardly be expected that when cities spring out of the wilderness, 
as of yesterday, the public buildings should equal in magnitude and architee- 
tural perfection, the splendid and costly structures of the old and wealthy 
cities of the country. 

The Court House for the county, located in Dayton, is believed to be the 
most elegant building of the kind in the Mississippi Valley. Its dimensions 
are 127 feet in length, by 62 in breadth. It is built of hewn blocks of 
coarse but compact white marble, which abounds in the vicinity. The roof 
is of stone, and the doors of solid iron. The style of architecture is that of 
the Parthenon, with slight modifications. 

The plan seems to be faultless, and the effect of the building is chaste and 
imposing. Its whole cost exceeds somewhat $100,000. 


MUNICIPAL ADVANTAGES, ETO, 


The streets, stores, and public buildings are lighted with gas, supplied by 
a company chartered for the purpose. The gas is made from the bitumin- 
ous coal found about the head-waters of the Ohio, and affords a cheap and 
excellent light. Coke and tar are also made from the coal used in supply- 
ing the works. 

The library association of the city has laid the foundation for a valuable 
library, having now upward of 2,000 volumes of new-selected books. The 
library is open to minors, under proper restrictions. A course of lectures is 
usually delivered before the association during the winter months, which 
is free to the citizens generally. 

Besides an excellent female academy and several private schools, there are 
six free schools in the city, which are conducted in the most admirable man- 
ner. Five of these are “common schools;” the sixth is called the “high 
school,” a popular college, into which the pupils from the other schools are 
admitted, when they have made the prescribed advancement in the usual 
English studies, and sustain a good character. 

There are two market buildings in the city. The principal one is 400 feet 
long, and paved with blocks of limestone. A part of the second story of 
the building is occupied as a City Hall and Council Chamber. : 

The markets of the city exhibit the overflowing abundance of the valley. 
Poultry, beef, pork, eggs, butter, dc. are obtained (usually) at 20 per cent 
Jess than the prices at Cincinnati, and 35 to 40 per cent less than the same 
articles command in the Boston market. As the population of the city in- 
creases, of course this disproportion in prices will be less. 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. V. 37 















5?8 The Law of Progress in the Relations of Capital and Labor. 


Art. V.—LAW OF PROGRESS IN THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


PART Il. 


We have seen, according to the Professor's statement, that the opening 
of a railroad and a canal, in Illinois, affected the price of corn sixty per cent; 
taxing the consumers of the neighborhood to that extent, without contrib- 
uting a cent to the outlay; thus in this instance capital may be said to 
have taxed itself. This inexorable principle of rent is the great reservoir, in 
all countries, which swallows up the greatest share of the increased produc- 
tion ; and this must be the case, until society have arrived at that tone of 
moral feeling which teaches it the duty of limiting population within the 
bounds of a decent maintenance. Whenever that is the case, a check will 
be given to the rise of rent, to the decrease in the rate of profit, and the di- 
minution of wages. The principle of rent, therefore, may be stated to be 
modified by various circumstances, the extent and variety of soils, the state 
of improvements, the laws and institutions of a country, and the intelligent 
and moral condition of the people—taxes must always diminish the general 
fund of profit, but cannot reach rent unless a direct tax be laid upon it ac- 
cording to its value. Professor Smith has again quoted from the Edin- 
burgh Review of April last, although I have previously shown from his own 
words, that he had no reliable information respecting common labor; he has, 
however, quoted in support of a genéral increase of wages, three or four 
of the handicraft trades of the metropolis; and the period, from 1800 to 
1836. Many objections might be stated to this, as affording any test of the 
general and constant rise of wages claimed by Professor Smith; but the 
position is in itself so weak, that it appears almost unnecessary. We will, 
however, state a few as briefly as possible. 

First. Why were not these statistics continued up to 1851? Because, 
most probably, they would have exhibited a decline since that period; and 
it was not for the interest of the reviewer to produce such evidence. The 
political and economical circumstances of England ought also to be taken 
into consideration. Many violent economical changes took place in Eng- 
land within the period of these statistics, certainly in favor of an increase 
of wages. If the absolute amount of money wages had not increased in 
such necessary callings as carpenters, bricklayers, and plumbers, such arti- 
sans could not have been obtained. Up to the year 1790 England was a 
grain-exporting country. The French war broke out in 1792 or 1793, and 
Jasted with very little intermission till 1815. In 1797 the Bank of Eng- 
land suspended specie payments, and the Parliament passed a law to make 
the notes of that corporation a legal tender ; the consequence was a depre- 
ciation of from twenty to thirty per cent. Thus the circumstances of Eng- 
land became materially altered. A series of bad harvests commenced, and 
from the low prices of an exporting country, a period of high prices super- 
vened, taking all circumstances together, without a parallel in history. 
During the war she imported fifteen millions of quarters of wheat, which in 
four different years reached the high price of five dollars a bushel. Added 
to this, she borrowed and expended five or six hundred millions sterling, 
chiefly in draining the country of men. Now, if under these circumstances 
the wages of skilled labor would not rise, in money price, without the Pro- 
fessor’s natural law of progress, I do not know when they would. There 
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are other objections to these wages as a test; they were the wages of the 
metropolis, where the operations of the government were carried on, and 
where prices were necessarily highest, and where men must be had. These 
trades also required a portion of time and capital to learn them, and certain- 
ly were not so liable to be overstocked as those requiring little or no educa- 
tion. The same objections apply with equal force to the printers, and also 
to the cotton-spinners, with a very little variation. But why were not the 
wages of the calico weavers and printers, the woolen cloth weavers, the 
stocking, the lace, and the silk weavers, &e., produced? They could have 
been found in the “ Commissioners’ Reports,” no doubt. And why were 
not the wages of the spinners stated who wrought the coarser numbers of 
yarn? Simply because they did not serve the purpose of the reviewer ; 
whose business it was to show that wages had increased. 

The Professor next carries us to Jamaica, and tells us a long story about 
negroes cutting firewood with an ax like “the blade of a sythe stuck in a 
wooden handle,” and what a great deal more wood they would be able to 
eut with an American ax. The Professor also introduces us to a gentleman 
of the name of Anderson, who has been lecturing to the negroes upon the 
advantages of the plow over the hoe, as though any one doubted such a 
circumstance. And he also quotes Mr. Bigelow, to show that wages (upon 
the average) are about twenty-one cents a day, out of which the negroes 
have to pay their own board at the following prices: flour from sixteen to 
eighteen dollars a barrel, three shillings a pound for butter, five cents a 
dozen for eggs, and twenty-five cents a pound for hams; and then goes on 
to say: “Furnish the negro wood-chopper with the American ax, and it is 
even more evident, that the proportion which his wages while using it, will 
bear to the total value of his work, will be much greater than at present, than 
it is that the proportion of the cloth earned by the Lowell spinners and 
weavers has increased by the use of improved machinery. It is more evi- 
dent, because the labor of a few days will enable the negro to buy an 
American ax, and earn the highest wages, by working for himself, whereas 
it requires an extensive combination of spinners and weavers to command the 
ownership of cotton machinery, and enable them to enter into competition 
with their old employers, if the latter do not consent to give them that in- 
creased proportion of the cloth spun and woven to which their increased 
efficiency has entitled them.” 

For my part I cannot see much difference in the two cases, but the 
Professor appears to have forgotten that the spinners and weavers were to 
obtain their extra pay out of the cheapness caused by their increased ef- 
ficiency ; and the negro must do the same. It is quite nonsense to talk of 
compelling their “old employers, in either case, to double their wages,” when 
the relative value of the products of each must decline. And on the other 
hand, if the wood cutter wrought by the bulk, he would, like the Lowell 
spinner, soon find that his wages would fall to the same amount as before he 
doubled his production—to the amount necessary, in each case, to furnish a 
mere subsistence. 

The Professor also makes great parade about the advantages of the plow 
over the hoe, but apparently being aware of the weakness of his position, he 
says: “I might specify a great variety of improvements in the methods of 
cultivation, in drainage, in manures, in the rotation of crops, in securing 
them when gathered, and transporting them to market, which occurring 
with improved tools, have increased from age to age, as population and cap- 
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ital have grown; the productiveness of agricultural labor, that is to say, 
have given so much greater a return per head to the persons employed, as 
after providing each of these with an increased share of the crops, thus in- 
creasing their wages and comforis, to yet leave an enlarged quantity to the 
capitalist or landowner.” 

That great improvements have taken place in the methods of cultivation, 
I am not inclined to deny; but that these improvements have resulted “in 
a greater return per head,” I must decidedly object, as being entirely falla- 
cious. Without going back to the times of Herodotus, and the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the plains of Asia, which for so many centuries allowed the 
maintenance of such vast armies, we may perhaps be able to prove, that 
Professor Smith and Mr. Carey are both mistaken in this point. The Pro- 
fessor appears to have forgotten, that improved machinery requires iron, and 
wood, and hands to make it, which must all be paid for out of the increased 
production, before any profit can accrue to the community; and there is a 
large amount of labor pertaining to agriculture, in which little or no im- 
provement can be made, beyond the simple hand tool. But I should like 
to know where this increased productiveness of agricultural Jabor is to be 
found. Not long since, we saw an account of large numbers of Russian 
landowners falling into poverty on account of the decreased fertility of the 
soil, and we have plenty of evidence that the fertility of the soil of the United 
States is rapidly depreciating, in spite of this improved machinery and these 
improved methods. We take the following from the Working Farmer, 
as quoted by the Z’ribune of February 8th: “ The older States, with all the 
best lands in cultivation, do not at this time raise half the quantity of wheat 
they raised a few years ago; and the consumers in the Atlantic States are 
paying nearly as much for transportation, on a large portion of their bread- 
stufls, as the farmers who grow it receive for their grain. The wheat crops 
of New York are less than half what they were tiirty years ago, and still 
no effort is made to disseminate the necessary information for arresting the 
evil.” This is a specimen of what the improved machinery has done, with- 
out the improved methods. How does this prove that food naturally in- 
creases faster than population? We may endeavor to replace the fertility 
lost, but this must be done by extra labor and materials, and then we have 
no reason to believe from experience, that the original fertility can ever be 
reached ; it even appears impossible. What is the average of other coun- 
tries? According to statistics read by Mr. Porter before the statistical sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Improvement of Science, it was proved 
that the Department of the Eure in France produced upon the average of 
the English acre, but eighteen bushels of wheat, seventeen of barley, and 
twenty of oats; but this department appears to have been above the average 
fertility, as Dr. Bowring afterwards stated in the House of Commons, upon 
the authority of French statistics, that the average production of forty de- 
partments east of Paris, was only fourteen and three-twentieths of a bushel 
of wheat. What have improved machinery and improved methods done 
for France? It is not possible to presume that the original fertility of 
France did not exceed its present amount. 

The average production of England is said to be twenty-eight bushels per 
acre; but I think that is too much, and if my memory serves me correctly, 
I have lately seen it stated at twenty-four. De that as it may, England has 
been a large importer of food and other raw material, for the last half cen- 
tury, and within the last few years those importations have vastly increased ; 
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until in one year they have amounted to nearly fifty million bushels of grain, 
besides large quantities of pork, lard, tallow, hides, hemp, flax, beef, cheese, 
butter, &e. In fact, there is not an item of raw produce raised on the face 
of the habitable globe, but what finds a ready market in England; even 
cattle, manures, and food for cattle. And yet, with the best methods of 
husbandry, and all the appliances of improved machinery, it does not ap- 
pear that these vast imports will stimulate the production of food beyond 
the increase of population; the quantity required may now and then fluctu- 
ate, according to good or bad seasons, but there can be no reason to doubt, 
that they will go on steadily increasing. 

If it were possible for an unprejudiced person of ordinary observation to 
doubt that the increase of population was superior to that of food, the his- 
tory of England for the last fifty years would be sufficient to satisfy him of 
its truth. The agricu/tural interest has been pampered by the law-making 
landowners, by every means in their power, no less than four laws having 
been made or modified, within that period, for the purposes of “ protection,” 
the importing price at one time being as high as $2 50; at which price 
more than seventeen millions of bushels were imported in one year; and 
when we take into account the vast and increasing emigration, this point 
appears to require no further observation. 

Professor Smith still persists in calling the landowner the capitalist, when 
he is technically only the renter. The farmer is the capitalist, and as such 
can only obtain the common rate of profit; if he obtains a larger rate than 
others, it is, according to the “immortal work” of Adam Smith, because he 
unites the twe characters of landowner and capitalist, in the same person. 
As to the increased wages and comforts of the common agricultural laborers, 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review states them to be, upon the average, 
about nine and sixpence a week, much the same in amount as they were in 
Adam Smith’s time; with most of the necessaries of life at an increased 
price. But the Professor prefers to offer testimony upon this point, the 
increased comforts, dc. We are therefore introduced to two long pages, 
containing the assumed statistics of French agriculture, for the last 150 
years ; which, however, I think that no person who glances over them with 
the eye of acritic will consider of the least weight. In the first place we are 
assured that they have taken M. Jonnes twenty-five years to collect them, 
“from historical, economical, and administrative documents,” showing at 
once that no dependenee can be placed upon them. This mere calculation 
appears to be predicated upon two principal points—the number of agricul- 
tural families and the average prices of wheat; the number of individuals in 
each family is assumed to be four and a half, and their wages guessed at, 
and averaged upon the presumption that they were employed without inter- 
mission. It is then assumed, that one pound of bread or flour per day 
would be the necessary consumption for each individual; but, according to 
the statistics, in the three first periods, covering eighty out of the one hun- 
dred and fifty years, the laborers could not earn bread, much less were they 
able to obtain fuel, house-rent, clothes, dc. And yet, if we believe these 
statistics, they not only managed to continue their race, but nearly doubled 
it in the period. 

Now it does not require much penetration to perceive, that, at that 
period the agricultural population of France possessed many feudal privileges 
—perhaps a house rent free, the privilege of cutting firewood, keeping a 
cow, &c. Therefore these estimates do not represent the actual state of the 
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case, and wages have not really risen, but have only been modified by the 
change in the institutions of France. That the population of France, or of 
any other eres could not only exist, but nearly double their numbers in 
one hundred and fifty years, nearly ninety of which their wages were not 
sufficient to purchase a pound of bread per day, without a single particle of 
other food, clothing, or necessaries, is too monstrous a proposition for any 
thinking individual to believe, backed by whatever authority it may be. It 
was the opinion of Adam Smith, that in his time France was as nearly sta- 
tionary as possible, as to wealth and population, and that population might 
be considered to double in five hundred years; and it is difficult to believe, 
considering the history of the period, that any material progress could be 
made, until within the last thirty years. That there was plenty of room for 
the agriculture of France to improve, no one can doubt who has set foot 
upon her soil. Improvements may have taken place rapidly, within the 
last ten or twelve years, since the railroads have been erected, and she has 
had a little repose from foreign wars, and relaxation from bloody revolutions. 
No doubt many forests have disappeared, and much new land been brought 
into cultivation. In fact, no country in Europe was placed in circumstances 
so likely to make a sudden start on the road to wealth and population as 
France. Little more than sixty years ago, sie was bound under the most 
iron despotism in the world, divided into military governments under the 
feudal system, and yet Professor Smith would have us consider this mere 
estimation of M. Jonnes’ entitled to the same deference as though they 
were veritable statistics. Before we can accord this consideration we should 
like to see a few more of the particulars, Although France has, no doubt, 
had some new land to cultivate, and improved methods and machinery, 
suddenly applied, there appears to be in these statistics, a slight discrepancy 
fatal to the Carey theory. 

The Professor states that, “the entire population of France lacks three 
millions of having doubled, while the crop has nearly quadrupled.” Now I 
should like to see the procf of this; of course we cannot admit the estimates 
and calculations of M. Jonnes to have the least weight in the matter, and 
if we look into the average prices of grain (probably the only real statistics 
in the tables) what do we find? We tind that, while the crop has increased 
relatively to population one hundred per eent, the prices of grain have also 
slightly increased ; showing that the demand has fully kept paee with the 
supply ; therefore this quadruple increase of the crop is a chimera, I must 
now leave the Professor to get out of this little dilemma, while I produce a 
little “testimony” to show that these statistics of M. Jonnes are without 
foundation. Professor Smith gives me the following, for which I certainly am 
under great obligation; for very few opponents would have been so liberal, 
as gratuitously to have contradicted their own theory, by such stubborn 
facts. The quotation is taken from M. Blanqui’s “ Report to the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences,” on the state of the rural population. 
“Those alone,” he says, “who have seen it can believe the degree in which 
the clothing, furniture, and food, of the rural population, are slender and 
sorry. There are entire cantons, in which particular articles of clothing are 
transmitted from father to son, in which the domestic utensils are simply 
wooden spoons, and the furniture a bench and a crazy table. You may 
count by thousands men who have never known bed sheets, others who 
have never worn shoes, and by millions, those who drink only water, who 
never eat meat, or very rarely, or even white bread,” 
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Now, is it possible, for any man in his sober senses, to take the ridiculous 
estimates of M. Jonnes as evidence against these positive and absolute facts. 
No, we cannot believe, that the wages of the rural population of France 
have nearly quadrupled in one hundred and fifty years, or in any given 
time; while there are thousands who have never known bed sheets, or 
worn shoes; and millions who never eat meat, or very rarely, or even 
white bread. No theory of the netural progressive increase of wages can 
stand for a moment in face of these astounding facts. And yet I hope to 
be excused, 2s there are still persons in the world so obstinately blind as 
not to see this, for producing a little more “testimony” of the same kind, 
and from the same source. I find in the Daily News (London paper) of 
February 4th, 1851, an extract of a letter published by M. Blanqui, in the 
Paris papers of the same date, occasioned by the public denial of some 
statements he had made, by the Minister of the Interior. The statements 
relate to Lille, one of the principal manufacturing cities in France. 

M. Blanqui says, in reply to this denial: “Since the Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Waisse, who has been prefect of Lille, accuses of exaggeration the 
harrowing and true picture which I have given of the cellars of this city, let 
him allow me to tell him, how I became acquainted with those facts, and 
what the Chamber of Commerce thought of them. I visited the greater 
part of these cellars one by one, going down into them, and questioning the 
spectres by which they were tenanted, making an inventory of the indeserib- 
able furniture there, when this furniture was not, as it nearly always was, 
a hideous litter of filth. Ah! if I published these sinister inventories, street 
by street, cellar by cellar, after my pencil notes, who would believe them ? 
The former prefect of the Nord, M. Durand St. Amand, wished to satisfy 
his own eyes upon the subject. A general inspection of the cellars was re- 
solved upon, and undertaken by the prefect and several members of the 
Municipal Council, and the Council of Health, making up a party of fifteen 
persons. The visit was long and minute. One of the cellars exhaled so 
foul a mephitic stench, that the prefect was obliged to make a rapid retreat 
to the open air, where he nearly fainted. The Chamber of Commerce drew 
up, in consequence, a Report, which opens with these words: ‘ The degen- 
eracy of our working population, which strikes so painfully the eye and 
heart, and the principal cause of which is to be traced, in the inhuman and 
immoral state of lodgings of the working men, is a living reproach, from 
which our city ought to clear itself without delay.’” 

This report of the condition of the working people of Lille is only the 
counterpart of what we have seen published of the cities of Belgium, Eng 
land, Scotland, and, need I repeat it, of some of the cities of the United 
States. Can we, then, for a moment give place to so utter an absurdity as 
the Carey theory of natural progression. 

But the Professor says: “I have undertaken no such task as to show, 
that wages advance so regularly, as that the difference shali be perceptible 
in ten years at Lowell, or anywhere else. * * * The contrast is ex- 
hibited between generations or centuries, not successive years.” Now as 
these improvements “ have been going on since the world began,” and the 
Professor appears very apt at calculation, I propose that he inform us, in 
his next article, when cotton cloth will be cheap enough, or, in other words, 
when the wages of the working classes of France will be sufficiently in- 
creased, by the increased efficiency of their labor, to allow them to wear 
sheets and shirts, as from his statements we make it out, that sheetings, 
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tickings, &c., have decreased in value, relative to labor, about 1,600 per 
cent, since 1814. The Professor's position strongly reminds me of an inci- 
dent which occurred in the House of Commons, shortly after the “ Union.” 
Upon the proposition of a tax upon leather, a celebrated Irish member ob- 
jected to it, on the ground that it would injure the barefooted peasantry of 
Ireland. For my part I think the Professor's “law of progress” is just as 
likely to affect the laboring classes of France for good, by the cheapening of 
calicoes, silks, and velvets, as the leather tax was to affect the barefooted 
peasantry of Ireland for evil. 

I would now pass rapidly to make a few observations upon Mr. Porter's 
statistics, but must be pardoned for quoting one more passage previous to 
that—it contains such a confusion of ideas and principles, that I hardly 
know how to treat it with anything like brevity. It is as follows: “Cheap 
food,” says R. S., “must be bartered for cheap labor, and in this Mr. Carey 
and myself agree with him heartily. American labor és the cheapest under 
the sun. It is the best paid, because it is the cheapest, that is, the most ef- 
fective, and produces the most. The English economists McCulloch and 
Mill see and rejoice in the fact that the labor of their countrymen is cheaper 
than the labor of Ireland or the continent, although paid at so much higher 
rates. It is plain, that as labor and capital concur in bringing to market 
everything which reaches it, so the remuneration of both is derived from a 
division of the price for which it sells. If both are found regularly receiving 
back higher wages and higher profits in one country than another, it is be- 
cause they are more effective in the former; thatis, a given quantity of each 
make a larger product for sale, and is therefore cheaper to the purchaser. 
Instead, therefore, of being deterred from competition with England in 
manufactures, because wages and profits are high with us and low with her, 
it is the very reason why we may be assured of success, They are mistaken 
who ask for protection against the low wages of Europe; we want protection 
against its labor because it is costly and dear, and we want it for American 
labor because it is cheap.” 

Now, I protest against this attempt to change the meaning of words for 
no other purpose but confusion. Mr. Carey has attempted to change the 
meaning of the terms “free trade” into that of protection, and “ protection ” 
into that of free trade, for no other purpose that I can see but that of decep- 
tion. We have now Professor Smith attempting the same piece of jugglery 
with the terms cheap and dear, as though that were a matter of importance 
to either argument; for they certainly cannot be applied in the sense as- 
sumed, while they retain their present meaning. Mr, Carey and Professor 
Smith are said to agree with me most heartily, that cheap food must be bar- 
tered for cheap labor, and yet one party advocates free trade and the other 
“protection.” Now if American labor be cheap because it produces most, 
and obtains more of the profits, notwithstanding the latter circumstance, it 
is the very reason, as the Professor says, why it would succeed in a race of 
competition with the labor of Europe; but unfortunately the Professor's lo- 
gic is again at fault, for he wants protection “ for American labor beeause i 
1s cheap.” 

Now, if the Professor cannot succeed in confusing his readers, there is one 
thing in which he can succeed—that is, in confusing himself. But to our 
subject. He says when wages and profits are higher “in one country than 
another, it is because they are more effective in the former.” I think we 
have shown that with regard to agriculture this is not true in this country 
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and I think we may assume, the Professor’s assertion notwithstanding, that 
it is not true in regard to manufactures. We must therefore look for some 
other cause for high wages and high profits at the same time; but that is 
pretty well understood by unprejudiced persons. We may say, however, 
that the cause of high wages and high profits in this country is the un- 
limited quantity of land, and the still unexhausted original fertility of the 
soil, combined with the immense facilities of communication and transporta- 
tion, which keep down rent for the time being. We pass now to Mr. Por- 
ter’s statistics. 

In support of Mr. Carey’s theory of the natural progress of things “ to- 
ward an equalization cf wealth,” the Professor says: “I referred to the 
statisties presented by Mr. Porter, an eminent free-trade authority, * * * 
as containing some evidence, that this tendency had been visible, and could 
be detected even in England, for the last fifty years. The proposition re- 
lated to the narurat tendency of things, but this tendency has been sedu- 
lously counteracted by the policy of the British government, inculeated by 
the economists of the Malthus school.” Now this appears to be not exactly 
true. For although neither Malthus nor his school believe that there is 
any such thing as @ NATURAL TENDENCY “toward an equalization of wealth,” 
they have sedulously taught, however, that a tendency toward an equalization 
of wealth was highly necessary for the happiness of society, but that it could 
only be attained by moral and intellectual means, counteracting the natural 
tendency, which is to an equalization of poverty rather than that of wealth. 
And if the British government have sedulously counteracted such a ten- 
dency, it has been when they acted contrary to the principles of the Mal- 
thus school. If, therefore, any tendency should be detected in Mr. Porter's 
statistics, “towards an equalization of wealth,” it will be claimed as the 
fruition of the teachings of Malthus and his school, counteracting “the 
natural tendency of things.” The Professor says, in reference to these sta- 
tistics, “he was well aware that he was tempting a very unfavorable test,” 
as I showed in my last, that they had no relation to the laboring class, and 
yet, under the forlorn hope that the length of his article would prevent a 
reply, he has produced them in his rejoinder. The first part of these statis- 
tics relate to the gradual increase of deposits in the savings banks, and Pro- 
fessor Smith remarks that “they are obviously to be regarded as an accu- 
mulation of property by the humbler classes.” I have no disposition to 
deny that they belong to the humbler classes, but we must remember that 
the humbler classes are not the humblest class, There is no denying that 
England is still increasing in wealth, especially since the repeal of the corn 
and provisicn laws, which confined the energies of the people, as much as 
possible, within the limits of the production of her own soil. These, and 
other peculiar circumstances, in which the people of England have been 
placed, have produced the phenomena which have attracted the attention of 
Professor Smith, and which he has mistaken, or rather been obliged to pro- 
duce as data in support of his theory, for lack of anything better. 

The extreme fluctuations in trade caused by the Corn Law, in conjunc- 
tion with the fluctuations of the currency, had materially endangered the 
operation of small capitals; and we will assume, in spite of Mr. Porter's 
statistics, that in this state of pressure, the large capitals had a tendency to 
swallow the smaller ones. In this state of things savings banks were insti- 
tuted; and everything was done to induce the public to patronize them. 
For the security of the depositors the money was invested in the funds, and 
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a larger interest allowed by the savings banks than could be obtained else- 
where; and the loss, if any, to the institutions, was made good by the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, Added to these circumstances, the law 
of partnerships in England is such, that there is no limit to responsibility, 
Each individual is liable to the extent of his means, for the debts of the 
partnership, however small his share of the capital. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, under these circumstances, that the deposits in the savings banks 
should increase as the institutions became better known. But even if there 
had not been any of these extra inducements to deposit in savings banks, 
the Professor could not have claimed these statistics as supporting his 
natural law of progress. 

The intelligent classes of England are beginning to be considerably im- 
bued with Malthusian principles, in spite of the prejudice which has been 
heaped upon them. Under these circumstances, and the gradual improve- 
ment of the habits of the people in general, it is only fair to presume, that a 
large amount of money is now deposited in savings banks which used to be 
spent otherwise, by small tradesmen, clerks, skilled workmen, and servants. 
So that, instead of these circumstances being caused by a natural “law of 
progress,” they have been caused by the moral superseding the natural law. 
But we must proceed. The Professor says: “ ‘The next test is found in the 
accounts furnished to Parliament of the number of persons receiving divi- 
dends upon portions of the public debt. These divide the fundholders into 
ten classes. Then follow the figures, which show an increase of the small 
dividends; those not exceeding £5, of a little more than 9 per cent. The 
next class, not exceeding £10, is stationary, and all other intermediate 
amounts, until they exceed £2,000, decrease, more or less, and those above 
that sum have increased nearly 3 per cent. Now, if Professor Smith and 
Mr. Carey are willing to take this as a test of the “natural tendency to an 
equalization of wealth,” I certainly can have no objection, The small sums 
have increased 9 per cent, while the intermediate sums have decreased from 
2 to 20 per cent, and the extreme large ones have increased. If Professor 
Smith can see any tendency toward an equalization of wealth in this, I can 
ovly say that his perceptive faculties are more acute than those of ordinary 
men. The fact is, the tendency to the investment of small sums in savings 
banks and the funds, are only the effect of a necessary law of the cireum- 
stances in which England is placed. Large sums can readily be invested in 
lands, and there is every reason to believe, from what has been elsewhere 
stated,* that large capitals continually migrate, from the banks to the funds, 
and from the funds to the land, giving place to smaller sums, which cannot 
be so invested. The next test which the Professor offers us, is to be found 
in the tables of the income tax. He says: “The following table, giving the 
number of persons assessed in different classes, shows the increase in the 
number of moderate and a comparative diminution in the number of colossal 
incomes.” Now, whether this assertion belongs to Professor Smith or to 
Mr. Porter, is not exactly clear; but, according to these tables, all the 
classes of income have increased in numbers; the smallest 196 per cent, 
and the largest 180, but none of the intermediate sums have reached the 
rate of increase of the largest class, by more than 30 per cent. If there is 
any tendency to an equalization here, I can only say I cannot see it. It ap- 


* The land in England, in the latter end of the last century, was in the hands 250,000 proprietors, 
while at present it is in the hands of about 30,000. 
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pears very natural to me that small sums should increase faster than large 
ones, in a prosperous community, simply because the small sums must have 
time to grow into large ones. If the large incomes had decreased while the 
small ones had increased, there would have been some show of plausibility 
in the Professor’s reasoning ; but as it is, it is quite absurd, 

He has again endeavored to enlighten us by a calculation, The Profes- 
sor appears to think that there is some fatality about large incomes, which 
prevents them from hanging well together. He has therefore endeavored to 
make it appear, at least to his own satisfaction, that although the large in- 
comes have increased in number, in nearly as large a ratio as the small ones, 
that they have decreased in the average amount of each. Now, if this were 
actually the case, I do not see that it would at all benefit the Professor's 
theory, as, no doubt, some good economical reason could be given for it, if 
wé only knew all the circumstances. I believe that the property and income 
tax does not reach Ireland, but reaches al/ sources of income in England. 
In that case, the incomes of many of the aristocracy would be affected by the 
depreciation of property in Ireland, land being at a mere nominal value in 
that country, from which they used to draw large revenues. The next test 
offered us of this natural tendency “to an equalization of wealth” is to be 
found in the statistics of the probate duty, between the years 1833 and 
1848, but apparently without any nearer approach to an equalization. For 
instance, the sums under £1,500 have increased 15 per cent, while those of 
the third class, between £5,000 and £10,000, have increased sixteen per 
cent; and those above £15,000, 7 per cent; but, “the amount of duty re- 
ceived on estates of £30,000 and upward, has been slowly but steadily de- 
creasing.” I rather suspect that the Professor has made a mistake in the 
last line; instead of using the adverb steadily, I suspect it ought to have 
been comparatively ; for I must confess, that I do not clearly see how it is, 
that, while large fortunes in England are increasing at nearly the rate of 
200 per cent in forty years, that they do not pay probate duty in descending 
from parent to child. But if it be as the Professor has stated it, there must 
be some slight-of-hand trick, which probably the Professor could explain ; 
but if not, | could give a pretty near guess.* 

Upon the whole, speaking as a Malthusian, I should say, the results 
shown by these tables are highly satisfactory; that they have caused sur- 
prise in England I can readily believe; but not because of any perceptible 
tendency to an equalization of wealth, but rather that it should have gone 
on so steadily increasing, while the great mass of her population were in 
distress and deteriorating in condition. ‘Ihe opinion that England had been 
declining in wealth, for the last twenty years, no doubt arose from the nu- 
merous periods of distress, affecting all classes but the Jandowners, the 
enormous amount of the “poor’s rate,” and the continued decline of the 
revenue previous to the adoption of “free trade.” But the most gratifying 
part of Mr. Porter’s statistics are those relating to the savings banks. Less 
than thirty years ago it was no disgrace for an Englishman of any rank, 
from the prince to the peasant, to be seen drunk after dinner; to drink to 
excess was the rule, to be sober was the exception. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to have this evidence that the English people are becoming more moral, 
prudent, and economical. 








* It is said that the father of a late celebrated baronet, distributed previous to his death, £600,000 
jn one week among his family. 
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After all his long article, the Professor appeared to regret that your space 
would not allow him to quote the whole history of the human race, in sup- 
port of his theory, and to show us how mankind had progressed from one 
state of slavery to another, and finally to freedom. It appears that the 
Professor wished to change the subject; for we do not want to know how 
mankind progressed, but the cause of that progression. After all, it does 
appear to me, to be rather ridiculous, to be seriously discussing this ques- 
tion, at this time, when the point has so long been considered as settled, by 
all logical thinkers, Machinery can be produced and improved ad infinitum, 
or at least without any natural limitation, and if it could be applied under 
the same circumstances to the productions of the soil, it does not require a 
Solomon to tell us, that the rate of profit on capital must continually in- 
crease, instead of being continually diminished; and no such principle as 
that of rent would exist. AORARD SULLY. 
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WHETHER CERTAIN MEMORANDA TAKEN TOGETHER WITH OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES 
AMOUNTED TO A BARGAIN AND SALE, 


In the United States Circuit Court, (Boston, Massachusetts,) 1852. Salmon 
Falls Manufacturing Company vs, William W. Goddard. 

This action was brought to recover some $19,000 for damages sustained by 
the plaintiffs from the refusal of defendant to make and deliver to them his note 
of that amount for goods bargained for and sold, and also to recover a similar 
sum for goods sold and delivered. The defendant resisted the demand upon the 
ground that the plaintiffs could not produce any written note or memorandum of 
the contract, as by statute is required ; also, that the plaintiffs were bound to de- 
liver the goods to him, prior to any right of recovery, which he averred they had 
not done. It was in proof, that Mason & Lawrence, commission merchants, were 
the factors in Boston, of the plaintiffs; that Goddard on the 19th September, 
1850, had a negotiation with Mason, for the purchase of some goods which he 
intended to ship. A memorandum was written and signed, in the following 
words, namely :— 


19th September—W. W. Goddard, 12 mo. 
300 bales S. F. Drills. 74. 
100 cases blue “ 88. 
Cr. to commence when ship sails, not later than Ist December. 
Delivered free of charge for truckage. W. W. G. 
R. M. M. 
The blues if color satisfactory to purchaser. 


At the time of this negotiation the 300 bales were in the storehouse of plain- 
tiffs in New Hampshire, and Mason so informed the defendant, and requested 
that he would give notice when he desired the goods, that they might be sent for. 
On the 11th of October, at which time the 100 cases of blue had been received 
at the store of Mason & Lawrence, a clerk in their store made a bill of parcels, 
dated September 30, 1850, which stated that W. W. Goddard had bought of 
Mason & Lawrence 300 bales of S. F. drills at 7} cents, and 100 cases blue at 
8% cents, carrying out the sums total; and underneath this general bill was writ- 
ten the marks, numbers, and yards of each bale, and of each case. The terms 
were also stated to be, “ Note at twelve months to the treasurer of the Salmon 
Falls Manufacturing Company.” This bill of parcels, on the same day it was 
made, was sent through the post-office to the defendant, to which he made no 


reply. 
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On 22d October, defendant said to Mason he wished him to send for the goods 
at Salmon Falls, so that he might receive them by the middle of the then next 
week (which would be the 30th.) On the same day, Mason & Lawrence com- 
municated to the plaintiffs the request of the defendant. On 25th October the 
defendant requested Mason & Lawrence to substitute other goods for those 
which he had purchased, with which request they would not comply, and declined. 
The 300 bales arrived at the Boston and Maine depot, in Boston, on and before 
the 30th of October, on which day the defendant was notified that the goods were 
at the depot, and were ready for delivery to hin—he replied, “ Dont send them.” 
On the next day, Mason & Lawrence, by letter delivered to the defendant, notified 
him that the goods which had been forwarded from Salmon Falls by his diree- 
tion, were at the depot of the Boston and Maine Railroad, subject to his risk and 
charge for storage, stating the marks and numbers of the bales, to which letter 
he made no reply. On the 2d of November, Mason called at the counting-room 
of defendant, and not finding him, inquired of his clerk why Goddard did not 
remove his goods, and the clerk answered that his ship was full. The 300 bales 
were destroyed by fire at the depot, during the night of November 4th. On the 
morning of the 5th, the defendant called on Mason & Lawrence, and during the 
conversation with them, admitted he had his invoice, had been notified, and spoke 
of the goods as his. On the 30th of September, Mason & Lawrence notified 
the plaintiffs, at Salmon Falls, that 300 bales had been sold, stating the numbers, 
which corresponded with those upon the bill of parcels subsequently sent to the 
defendant, upon which notice the plaintiffs counted and set them apart, and the 
overseer who had charge of the goods was informed that these 300 bales had been 
sold, and were not to be forwarded till specially ordered. On the morning of the 
4th of November, the railroad company were notified by Mason & Lawrence that 
the 300 bales which were pointed out had been sold to Goddard. The defen- 
dant was owner of a ship called the Crusader, which on the 19th of September 
was at sea, which arrived at Boston October 15th, cleared on the 2d November, 
and sailed on the 6th upon a new voyage. It was in proof thatit was the usage 
of Mason & Lawrence upon their sales, to require the note of the purchaser ; 
that the defendant was aware of such usage, having purchased of the plain- 
tiffs, through Mason & Lawrence, goods on six oceasions prior to the 19th of 
September, for which purchases he had given his notes. 

On the 14th November, plaintiffs demanded a note of defendant, which he re- 
fused. Some other things were in evidence, not changing the general aspect of 
the case. The plaintiffs submitted that the contract between the parties was one 
which the law regards as a bargain and sale; that the title passed from them, and 
vested in the defendant on the 19th of September, notwithstanding the plaintiffs 
agreed to pay the cost of transportation; that this provision was collateral, and 
had no such force or effect as would defeat the vesting of the title in the defen- 
dant; that if the title did not so pass to the defendant, inasmuch as he had diree- 
ted the transportation, which had, in pursuance of such direction, been com- 
menced, and had declined to direct the place to which it should be trucked from 
the depot, a delivery at Salmon Falls, to the carrier, must be regarded as a de- 
livery to Goddard ; that having directed the transportation to commence, he could 
not, by neglect to designate the place to which it should be completed, or by re- 
fusal to receive the goods, interrupt such transportation, and thereupon avoid the 
responsibility of ownership; that such interruption at the depot was an exercise 
of ownership, and was in law to be regarded as a delivery. The plaintiffs re- 
quested the court to instruct the jury that the paper of 19th September was a 
sufficient writing to bind the defendant. They also requested an instruction that 
the bill of parcels, which represented the defendant as purchaser, by reason of 
his alleged recognition of, and action under it, must be regarded as a sufficient 
signature on his part to bind him to the contract therein stated. Also, that the 
two papers, taken together, constituted one contract, and, so regarded, were suffi- 
cient to answer the purpose of the statute, whichrequires a note of the contract 
to be in writing. The plaintiffs also submitted that the acts of the parties con- 
stituted a delivery to, and acceptance of, the property by the defendant, so as 
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thereby to render a written memorandum unnecessary. If not so, as matter of 
law, these acts were competent to go to the jury, and were sufficient to authorize 
them to find such delivery and acceptance. 

They also requested the court to instruct the jury that the defendant by his 
conduct was once to say, that the property had not been delivered to and ac- 
cepted by him; that he was estopped to say that the property was not at his risk ; 
there was no proof that defendant ever requested a delivery of the 100 cases, 
which were offered to him by letter on the 16th November; no proof that he ever 
said to the plaintiffs or their agents in what ship he intended to send his goods, 
or at which he wished a delivery. The defendant resisted all these grounds upon 
which the plaintiff sought to recover. The court directed the jury to return a 
verdict for the defendant, giving the reasons at length. In substance, the court 
considered the paper of the 19th September as insuflicient, because it did not dis- 
close who was vendor or vendee, what the price, or the terms, That the bill of 
parcels was made by a clerk of Mason & Lawrence, and not by the agent of the 
defendant ; that he did not profess to act for the defendant, that the defendant 
had not by any writing recognized the paper; that the acts and declarations of 
the defendant in relation thereto did not amount toa legal recognition of the 
paper to an extent sufficient to bind him. That a paper not signed by a party, 
or by his agent, must be adopted by some writing to make it available; that the 
two papers were not to be regarded as a compliance with the statute, although it 
was assumed they related to the same transaction, because they did not refer to 
each other; they did not call one for the other. 

The court also held that the acts in proof did not, in law, constitute a delivery 
and acceptance of the goods—that it was not competent for the jury from the 
facts in proof to infer such delivery and acceptance—that the defendant was not 
estopped by his conduct to say the goods did not belong to him, and were not at 
his risk at the time they were destroyed. To all these rulings of the court the 
plaintiffs excepted. Under the direction of the court, the jury returned a pro- 
forma verdict for the defendant, that “ he did not promise in manner and form, as 
set forth in the plaintiffs writ and declaration.” The counsel for the plaintiffs 
gave notice that they should file exceptions for the purpose of bringing the case 
before the United States Supreme Court, at Washington. 

C. G. Loring and C. B. Goodrich for the plaintiffs, and R. Choate and F. O. 
Watts for the defendant. 





BANKS AND BORROWERS—USURY. 

In the Supreme Court (Cincinnati, Ohio,) 1852, Bank of Xenia vs. Gibson and 
others. 

Judge Hoadly. The defendants claim that the acceptance on which this suit 
is brought is infected with usury, and it now becomes my duty to point out to 
you the legal result, if such be the case. 

I may, without objection, state the outlines of the facts as they are admitted to 
exist, in order that you may fairly appreciate the law as I shall state it, and may 
properly adapt it to the facts in their detail. 

It appears that Bennett, Veazey & Co., and P. and T. Gibson all reside in Cin- 
cinnati. By an agreement with the President of the Bank, Bennett was to have 
a standing accommodation of one thousand dollars at the Xenia Branch of the 
State Bank, on paper having the names of these parties on it. The business was 
done in about the following manner :—Peter Gibson or P. and T. Gibson would 
draw in favor of themselves on Bennett, at ninety days date, payable at the Com- 
mercial Bank of Cincinnati in specie funds. The draft, when indorsed by Veazey 
and Co., and accepted by Bennett, the latter would send by mail to Xenia and 
the Bank, after deducting interest at the rate of six per cent per annum, would 
forward the residue in “ currency” to Bennett by express. When the acceptance 
matured, Bennett had to pay it in gold, and then a few days after maturity he 
would procure a new amount of “currency” from the Bank, on another instru- 
ment of the same character, in the same manner; and this would be paid in gold. 
And so these transactions occurred several times, Bennett each time receiving 
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currency and paying gold. Whether Bennett ever had to pay a premium of ex- 
change or not, you are to determine from the testimony. It is not one of those 
admitted facts of which | may speak. “Specie funds” are testified to consist of 
gold, silver, and the notes of specie paying city banks, and during the time refer- 
red to seem to have been worth a premium over currency of from one-quarter to 
one per cent. 

By the 61st section of the charter of the State Bank and Branches, repealed in 
1848 and revived in 1850, every loan or discount in which usurious interest is 
taken or assessed is forfeited. 

And by the third section of the act of March 19th, 1850, the same provision of 
law is repeated. 

What cannot be done directly, cannot be done indirectly. A mere evasion of 
the usury laws,—-a mere shift, contrivance, or device to evade them, renders the 
contract void, just as their open and avowed violation does. They who live by 
the law must live within it. And corporations, those artificial creations of the 
legislative power, must never be wanting in loyalty to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law. 

To the spirit, I say, for though a contract may conform to the letter, as this 
seems to do, (for every creditor has a right to payment in the constitutional cur- 
rency of gold and silver,) yet if the intent and meaning of the law is evaded, the 
contract is no Jess void than if in open defiance of law. Every fraud, or nearly 
every one, conforms to legal forms, but that honest adherence to law in its spirit 
is wanting, which alone renders it valid, and therefore fraud avoids all contracts 
whatever their form. 

If, then, you are satisfied that the transactions to which I refer resulted in the 
virtual taking or reservation of usurious interest by the plaintiff, the Xenia 
Branch, in the purchase or discount (whichever it was) of this acceptance—if the 
discount or purchase of this acceptance was not a bona fide and legitimate dis- 
count or purchase at six per cent, but was a mere contrivance, shift, or device to 
take or reserve interest at the rate of more than six per cent per annum, the 
plaintiff cannot rezover, but your verdict must be for the defendant. 

The jury, after being absent an hour and a half, sent in for the charter of the 
State Bank, and the law of 1850, which by consent of counsel the court sent 
them. The jury returned a verdict for the defendants, 

ASSIGNMENTS OF ASSETS FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS—WHAT CONSTITUTES A 
SUFFICIENT DELIVERY OF GOODS TO RECOVER, ETC, 


In the Supreme Court, (New York,) March 15, 1852. Before Justice Roose- 
velt, Alexander P. Forrest vs. William Boddan and Francis R. Crump. 

Action to set aside an assignment, made by Bodden to Crump, of a stock of 
goods for the benefit of preferred creditors, the goods still remaining, as alleged, 
in the possession of the debtor, and that circumstance being insisted on as an evi- 
dence of fraud. An injunction and receiver had been ordered, and the assignee, 
Crump, was required to transfer and deliver.over to him, pending the litigation, the 
whole of the assigned property. The plaintiff alleged that Crump had not complied 
sufficiently with his order, and asked for commitment. : 

Other facts sufficiently appear in the opinion of the court. 

Roosevett, J.—First. The delivery of the key of the room, where the goods 
in controversy were stowed, to the recciver, and the actual admission of both him 
and his two clerks into the room was, as between him and the defendant Crump, 
under all the circumstance of this ease, a complete delivery of the goods them- 
selves, and, with the aid of the written assignment, vested both the title and posses- 
sion in the reeeiver. 

Second. The goods were justly subject to a lien for reasonable storage, which 
the plaintiff or the receiver was bound to pay before their removal. 

Third. Ifa greater amount was claimed than was justly due, it was neverthe- 
less incumbent on the party to have made a tender, at his peril, of what he 
deemed reasonable; or, he might have paid, under protest, the whole demand, 
(only twenty-eight dollars,) and have applied to the court, the demandant being 
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a party to the suit, to ascertain the true amount, and to compel him to refund 
the excess, if any should be shown. 

Fourth. If the defendant, Boddan, had no lien on the goods, his resistance to 
their removal, after the receiver had been put into the actual possession of the 
room, was unlawful, and was to be overcome either by superior force, which it 
appears the receiver had at his disposal in the person of two able-bodied clerks 
besides himself, or, as in other like cases, by the aid of the police, or by an order 
from this court directed to the sheriff. 

Fifth. Whether Boddan’s demands were just or unjust, and his threatened 
resistance rightful or wrongful, Crump was not responsible for either—and hav- 
ing assigned the property to the receiver, and delivered to him all the possession 
in his power, there is no ground for imposing upon him either fine or imprison- 
ment, as for a contempt in not doing that which, it appears, he has done to the 
full extent of his ability and liability. Motion denied. 


ACTION ON A PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSER AGAINST MAKER—USURY. 


In the Common Pleas, (New York city,) February 4, 1852, Hugh Kelly vs. John 
B. Overton. 

[ Section 399 of the code to be liberally construed—an indorser of a note is 
an assignor within this section—usury must be strictly proved as laid.] 

This was an action on a promissory note, indorsed against maker. The note 
in question was for $338 35, the plaintiff claiming principal and interest. The 
defence was usury, in that the note in question was a renewal of another note, 
which other note was given for $335, while the actual principal was only $297 55, 
and was given for furniture. It was made by Fanner, Whitney, & Co., and in- 
dorsed by Overton, and by him indorsed to Jane MeMenomy and Thompson, 
who transferred it to plaintiff. Overton retired the first note by the note in ques- 
tion, the usury on the first note was 10 per cent, and the interest for 30 days’ re- 
newal was included in the second note, the whole making 12 per cent interest. 

There was an allegation by plaintiff that there was a mistake in the caleulation 
of interest, and to show this plaintiff called Mr. Thompson asa witness, who was 
an indorser on the first note. 

The defendant, to rebut Mr. Thompson’s testimony, called the defendant as a 
witness under sec. 399 of the Code, which provides that when the assignee of a 
claim brings suit and calls the assignor as a witness, the defendant may be a 
witness to testify in his own behalf. 

Plaintiff objected—but the court held the testimony competent on the ground 
that the indorser of a note is an assignor to a subsequent indorser or holder 
within the spirit of the code, which must be liberally construed. 

Plaintiff’s counsel then submitted that as the defense was usury, and penal in 
its nature, the defendant must be held strictly to prove his case as laid; the alle- 
gation was that the usury was 10 per cent, and his proving a larger rate of inter- 
est, that is 12 per cent, was a fatal variance. The court sustained this objection— 
and the court instructed the jury to that effect, and that the testimony was con- 
flicting. Verdict for plaintiff. 


LIABILITY OF RAILROADS AS COMMON CARRIERS, 


In the Superior Court, (Concord, New Hampshire,) Feb. 1852. C. P. Moses 
vs. Boston and Maine Railroad. 

This was an action on the case commenced in the court of common pleas in 
Hillsborough county, at the August term, 1848, against the defendants as com- 
mon carriers, to recover the value of a large quantity of paper lost in the de- 
fendant’s depot in Dover, at the time it was destroyed by fire in 1848. A verdict 
was taken for the plaintiff in the court of common pleas, subject to the opinion 
of the court above, upon certain questions of law raised by the defendants. 

The principal questions were: can one carrier who delivers goods to another 
carrier to be forwarded or further transported, be a competent witness for the 
owner of the'goods in action for tha loss of them against such other carrier, with- 
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out a release? Can railroad corporations, as common carriers, limit their com- 
mon law liability by notice? Can the defendants show that the truckman who 
delivered the goods to the defendants, at the time of their ‘delivery, gave certain 
directions in relation to their disposition, in consequence of which they were 
lost; and are the defendants protected by such instructions, without showing 
that the truckman had authority from his employers to give them? Cana party 
bringing an action against another as a common carrier, setting out in his decla- 
ration the liability of the defendant as a common carrier only, recover against 
the defendant as ‘a warehouseman, notwithstanding he might be liable for the 
loss of the goods intrusted to his care as a warehouseman ! 

The three first questions, in a very elaborate opinion delivered by Judge 
Perley, were decided in the negative; and the lastin the affirmative. This opin- 
ion settles the law of this State in relation to railroads as common carriers, and 
one upon which claims to a very considerable amount have been depending. 
The result in this case is a judgment on the verdict for the plaintiff. 

7 
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GENERAL ASPECT OF COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY—SPIRIT OF SPECULATION 
—ADVANCE IN REAL ESTATE--DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF MERCHANDISE—SACRIFICE OF EURO- 
PEAN GOODS—-STEADY MARKET FOR COTTON-—EFFECT OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND UPON THE PRICE OF 
BREADSTUFFS—-OBJECTS TO WHICH SPECULATION IS DIRECTED—NOTICE OF BUILDING ASSOCI- 
ATIONS—PROMISES OF A RAPID ACCUMULATION OF FORTUNE GENERALLY ILLUSORY—EXPANSION 
OF BANK ACCOMMODATIONS—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NEW YORE 
BANKS—RATES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW ORLEANS MINTS—DECLINE IN THE GENERAL IMPORT TRADE-—IMPORTS ENTERED AT NEW 
YORK FOR MARCH—DITTO THROWN UPON THE MARKET—INCREASED RECEIPTS OF FREE GOODS— 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE QUARTER-—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS FOR MARCH—DITTO FOR 
THREE MONTHS-—-INCREASE IN MISCELLANEOUS GOODS-—-GENERAL INCREASE IN THE EXPORT 
TRADE—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR MARCH, AND FOR THE QUARTER—DECLINE IN THE Nas 
TIONAL REVENUE—COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA—EXPORTS OF 
LEADING ARTICLES OF PRODUCE FROM JANUARY IST—GENERAL REMARKS, ETC. 


Tue present condition of various sections of the country affords some sin- 
gular comparisons. Jn all of our Atlantic cities, capital is very abundant, and 
offered at a low rate of interest, and a spirit of speculation has sprung up which 
seems to take hold of all classes, This is particularly true of New York and 
its adjacent cities, where real estate has advanced in nominal value 10 to 15 per 
cent above the ordinary rate of increase, and where almost every species of 
property other than perishable commodities, have rapidly changed hands for 
apeculative purposes. But whale real estate, stocks and bonds, and fancy invest- 
ments, are thus selling at enhanced rates, most articles of merchandise are sell- 
ing at unusually low prices. Nearly all descriptions of European continental fab- 
tics are actually offered both by auction and private sale at a value, not only far 
below their original cost, but also below the price at which they can be replaced. 

This is true not simply of fancy goods, the style of which may go out of fash- 
ion, but of staple fabrics, identical with those which must be reproduced for 
next season’s consumption. Plain black silks, which will doubtless be worn for 
centuries yet to come, have been sacrificed in the face of a firm European mar- 
ket, at prices below the rates at which any one can hope to land them for another 
season. This is equally true of other staple tissues, which have been crowded 
off far below the cost at which they can be replaced. A considerable portion 
of these goods have been consigned here by foreign owners ; but sales have also 
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been made by our own importers at similar sacrifices. The truth appears to be, that 
the production throughout the world, has been in advance of the consumption, 
and producers in their eagerness, each to close his own stock, have carried the 
competition so far as to ruin the whole trade, This sacrifice in the prices of 
goods, will go far to correct the evil, by stimulating the consumption. Fabrics 
which if sold at a profit, would have been far above the reach of persons in 
moderate circumstances, will, at the decline ncticed, find new channels of distri- 
bution, and become more rapidly absorbed. This falling off in prices has not 
been confined to the class of goods noticed: British fabrics have shared to some 
extent, in the same general losses. This is particularly true of spring dress 
goods, for which the season has been very unfavorable, the cold weather having 
materially limited the demand for them. 

Cotton has continued very steady in price, the fluctuatiéns for the last three 
months having been less than for any similar period for many years. The crop, 
it is now ascertained, will prove a very large one, and yet with a good demand 
both at home aud abroad, there has been no panic and no general decline. 
Breadstuffs have been seriously depressed ; great hopes were entertained of a 
spirited demand from Great Britain, and there are still indications that beyond 
even the large supplies which have gone forward from our Southern cities, 
there will be room for further shipments. But the interior of our country is 
full of cereals, and there is no outlet promised of sufficient capacity to absorb 
the surplus. It is seldom that the supply continues so abundant for many years, 
and with the greatly increased consumption produced by low prices and good 
wages, one short crop would restore the equilibrium. 

Since the thirst for speculative investments has become so general in our 
Eastern cities, many have flattered themselves that it would lead to no serious 
losses, because the schemes proposed are less wild and visionary than those 
which produced such general disasters during a former commercial crisis. We 
are not so sure that this saving distinction will be found to exist, upon a careful 
comparison of the favorite schemes at both periods. It is true, few are now 
willing to buy town lots lying outside of low water mark, and faney bubbles of 
the precise color of those which once exploded are not likely to be in vogue. 
But human nature;is the same, and the traps to catch the unwary are quite as 
thickly set as of old. Not to mention other plans for securing a golden fortune 
in an easy tide, we may instance building associations, as affording all the neces. 
sary machinery for fleecing the many for the benefit of the few. The object is 
ostensibly a good one, and many of the model enterprises have no doubt been 
started from motives of benevolence, and wisely conducted for the best good of 
those for whose benefit they were intended. There is just enough plausibility 
in the plan to secure the approbation of those who are heartily desirous of doing 
something to provide the comforts of a home for the mass of the lower classes ; just 
enough of a prospect of extravagant gains to lure on those who, with asmall capital, 
are making haste to be rich; and quite enough of opportunities for the selfish and 
designing to fleece both parties to the extent of their investments, The great 
difficulty in the way of these societies is not in the management, but in the 
principle upon which they are founded. There is no mode of investing the 
property of rich or poor, with the prospect of realizing “cent per cent” by a 
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short process, without a corresponding increase of risk. Royal roads to wealth 
are always tempting but never safe. 

This spirit of speculation has been aided by the expansion of bank accommo- 
dations, although this has been confined as yet, within very safe limits. At New 
York, for the last quarter, the 40 banks have increased their loans and discounts 
about $8,000,000; but their specie has increased $2,350,000, and their deposits 
$8,781,000, so that they still stand in a very safe position. We annex a com- 
parison of some of the leading items, which we have compiled from the sepa- 
rate statements of the banks as printed under the order of the controller; the 
totals will be varied slightly when the official returns are completed. 


CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS AT THE DATES ANNEXED. 
Loans og Incor’d Asso. 
discoun Deposits. Specie. Circulation. b’nks, b’nks, Capital. 
March 27, 52. $71,945, 698 $48,415,125 $9,716,070 $7,671,989 17 23 $35,187,870 
Dec, 20,°51. 64,141,899 34,631,459 7,864,439 7 078, 845 17 28 35,188, 640 
Sept. 20, 61. 65,426,368 36,640,617 6,082,468 7 317 6,113 17 3} $4,608,100 
March 29,51. 68,106,072 36,500,522 17,955,640 17,048,973 17 14 28,875,855 


It will be seen from the above that nine new banks have been formed within the 
year, and that the banking capital has increased $6,300,000, so that there is now 
less expansion on the part of these institutions than at the corresponding period 
of last year. 

This movement has also been followed in other parts of the Union, but still 
the banks are prosperous, and doing business on a sound specie basis. In our 
journal of banking, &c., will be found the March statement of the New Hamp- 
shire Banks. 

Foreign exchange still keeps below the point at which specie can be shipped, 
good bills on London fluctuating between 109 and 109%, and on Paris 5,224a 
5,18%. At the inside rate noticed there is always a good demand for remittances, 
and it seems doubtful if a much lower point will be reached at present. 

We continue our usual statement of the deposits and coinage at the Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans mints, by which it will be seen that the amount has in- 
ereased over the total for last month. 


DEPOSITS FOR MARCH. 

NEW OBLEANS. 

From California. 
$394,448 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Total. From California. Total. 
$427,205 $3,760,000 $3,890,000 

2,501 15,156 19,000 19,550 
$396,944 $442,361 $3,779,000 $3,909,550 
GOLD COINAGE. 

Pieces. Value. 

44,750 $895,000 
6,000 60,000 


Value. 
$3,259,020 
140,400 
156,288 
228,800 
102,127 


Pieces. 

162,951 
14,040 
81,257 
91,520 

102,127 





Total gold coinage,.......... 50,750 $955,000 


SILVER COINAGE, 


401,895 $3,886,632 


Half dollars. 
Quarter dollars .. 


Three-cent pieces 


Total silver coinage .... 


8,000 $4,000 


eee 


8.000 $4,000 
COPPER COINAGE. 


Cents eevee ere eee eee e@eeeeeeveve 


Total coinage...... 


58,750 $959,000 


1,000,200 
1,161,600 


239,975 
1,803,470 


$11,600 
11,500 
30,006 
$53,106 


2,399 
$3,942,187 
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This makes a total deposit since January Ist of California gold, amounting to 
$12,600,000. This is an average of $50,000,000 per annum ; and although the 
total for April may fall alittle short of its proportion, there is every reason to 
believe that the receipts for the following months will make up tke deficiency. 


We noticed in our last a decline in the general imports of foreign goods, and 
the total falling off in the receipts at the port of New York, amounting to 
$7,101,742 for the two months ending February 29th. We now annex a com- 
parative statement for the month of March, by which it will appear that this de- 
cline continued up to the 1st of April :— 


IMPORTS ENTERED AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


Entered direct. Ent’d wareh’se. Free goods. Specie. Total. 
. $9,802,024 $916,519 $1,843,938 $525,421 $12,587,902 
ee 10,651,142 1,181,925 982,530 270,505 13,086,102 
cose 7,588,168 1,013,485 1,364,182 907,634 10,878,469 


Notwithstanding this decline from last year in the receipts, the amount thrown 
into the channels of consumption has increased, owing to the drawing down of 
the stock in warehouse. Our readers will remember that the total receipts at 
the port are made up of the dutiable goods entered directly for consumption, 
the stock thrown into warehouse, and the free goods; while to make the total 
thrown into the channels of trade, the goods withdrawn from warehouse instead 
of the goods entered, are added to the other items. The following will exhibit 
the comparative total taken for consumption :— 


IMPORTS THROWN UPON THE MARKET AT NEW YORK DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 


Withdrawn from 
Entered direct, warehouse. Free. Specie. Total. 
$9,802,024 $1,605,849 $1,843,938 $525,421 $13,277,282 
doedeoeee 10,651,142 1,068,437 982,530 270,505 12,972,614 
TBBU.. ccccce 7,588,168 561,653 1,364,182 907,634 10,421,687 


The decline in the receipts would have been much greater but for the large 
increase in free goods, the imports of which have been nearly doubled. The 
entries at the other ports of the United States, exhibit very trifling changes 
from the business of last year, so that the decline at New York will show about 
the actual difference in the whole import trade of the country. As this is a 
very important subjeet, we annex a comparison for the Ist quarter of the year. 


IMPORTS ENTERED AT NEW YORK DURING THE MONTHS OF JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
AND MARCH. 


Entered direct. Ent’d wareh’se. Free goods. Specie. Total. 

$24,911,287 $38,201,496 $3,996,343 $740,450 $82,849,576 
$2,801,667 4,034,101 8,128,216 644,991 40,608,975 
24,999,503 2,681,900 2,464,445 1,922,878 $2,068,726 


This shows a total decline from last year of $7,759,399, or nearly 20 per cent 
on the entire amount of imports for the quarter. Of this decline $3,577,725 
have been in dry goods, extending to nearly every description of fabric, and run- 
ning throughout the entire quarter, although most noticeable in January and 
February. We subjoin a comparison of the imports for March for three 


years :— 
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IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
























1850. 1861. 1852. 
Manufactures of wool ...........- $802,202 $1,134,479 $1,182,921 
Manufactures of cottom.,.......+.- 946,597 1,123,009 1,002,385 
Manufactures of silk ............, 1,191,433 1,640,577 1,688,099 
Manufactures of flax..........00. 754,261 873,251 701,572 
Miscellaneous dry goods. ...... ied 174,563 399,988 519,964 
, | Pape peda sn hd 4'och aan $3,869,056 $5,171,304 $5,044,941 

WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 

1850. 1851. 1859. 
Manufactures of wool ...........+ $57,061 $84,552 $148,427 
Manufactures of cotton............ 74,746 171,836 229,213 
Manufactures of silk... ... Pee ae 56,075 {119,483 193,600 
Manufactures of flax...... neliggn 85,214 56,204 140,042 
Miscellaneous dry goods........... 9,518 45,165 50,674 
I Coe se Va orks oe ke vo oe rye $232,614 $477,240 $756,956 
Add entered for consumption.. ees 8,869,056 5,171,304 5,044,941 








Total thrown upon the market. $4,101,670 $5,648,544 $5,801,897 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 








s 1850. 1861, 1859. 

‘a Manufactures of wool ............ $44,481 $126,591 $164,179 
Manufactures of cotton............ 96,299 170,125 154,088 
Manufactures of silk.............. 112,051 211,348 182,888 
Manufactures of flax...... « Hite. 71,685 116,799 87,520 






{ Miscellaneous dry goods .......... 1,594 48,392 52,762 
















WS bs 6k ch puleibeads i's kta ‘ $326,110 $668,255 $540,877 
Add entered for consumption .... 8,869,056 5,171,304 5,044,941 
Total entered at the port...... $4,195,166 $5,839,559 $5,585,818 





It will be seen that the amount thrown upon the market for March is a little 
in advance of the total for the corresponding month of last year, as the stock 
in warehouse has been drawn down much closer, to supply the deficiency in the 
receipts. We annex also a comparison for the whole quarter :— 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 













1850. 1851. 1859. 
Manufactures of wool ........ eee $8,654,856 $4,008,196 $3,429,534 
Manufactures of cotton .......... . 8,827,580 4,419,332 8,249,014 
Manufactures of silk ..... .... Ae 5,114,747 8,096,438 6,638,886 
Manufactures of flax ............. 2,495,173 2,452,783 1,775,288 
Miscellaneous dry goods ... ...... 715,965 1,359,482 1,320,698 

















® 

: MR ok ccks te seseees $15,807,821 $20,336,181 $16,418,410 

s WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 7 

1850. 1851. 18959. 

Manufactures of wool .......... <a $265,680 $280,555 $559,464 
Manufactures of cotton ........... 464,005 629,010 821,461 
Manufactures of silk ..........06. 334,683 866,577 869,684 
Manufactures of flax....... seiachinals 120,401 235,204 450,465 





coeee 54,596 141,800 136,085 














Scien ne sever cawtenes Saee $1,249,315 $1,653,146 $2,837,189 
Add entered for consumption... 15,807,821 20,336,181 16,413,410 
Total thrown upon the market. $17,057,186 $21,989,327 $19,250,549 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1850. 1851, 1892. 


$149,214 $339,098 $451,782 
438,679 565,863 415,570 
289,169 613,715 1,119,867 
158,249 203,556 118,021 
22,165 155,816 122,849 





Total ee eeeee sees eeeeees e@eeeve $1,057,476 $1,878,048 $2,223,089 
Add entered for consumption... .. 15,807,821 20,836,181 16,418,410 





Total entered at the port $16,865,297 $22,214,224 $18,636,499 


The only class of goods which does not show diminished receipts, are the mis- 
cellaneous dry goods, which item is yearly increased by the invention of new 
articles of dress, or fashion, coming under this head. 

The export trade, which showed some evidence of decline early in the year, 
has been very active during the last two months, and the shipments of domestic 
produce have largely increased from all the principal ports of the Union. The 
following will show the comparative exports from New York to foreign ports for 
the month of March, and since the opening of the year :— 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN PORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR MARCH. 


Domestic Foreign, Foreign, 
produce, free. dutiable. Specie. Total, 


1852........006- $4,818,245 $100,557 $357,230 $611,994 $5,383,026 
8,976,198 29,121 816,494 2,368,861 6,690,674 
2,865,634 28,371 246,989 172,087 8,308,031 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE QUARTER. 


$10,185,484 $221,182 $1,037,746 $7,032,495 $18,876,907 

9,714,728 141,635 1,034,456 4,642,831 15,533,650 

8,188,538 152,556 931,338 541,156 9,818,588 

The returns from other ports show in the aggregate a still greater increase in 

the exports, with the exception of the item of cotton, which has increased in 

quantity but declined in value. 

The revenue has, of course, somewhat declined from the large amount re- 

ceived last year, although the total is in excess of any former year. 


RECEIPTS FOR CASH DUTIES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1852. 1851. 1850. 

$2,730,369 61 $3,124,811 39 $2,028,950 55 

First quarter...... oun’ 7,617,887 72 9,295,257 80 6,996,656 48 

This shows a falling off from last year for the month of March of $394,441 78 ; 

and for the first three months of the current year, a decline of $1,677,369 58. 

It will be seen that, at New York, the proportion of free goods imported, par- 

ticularly of Tea and Coffee, has diminished the receipts for duties, in a greater 

comparative ratio than the aggregate value of the merchandise entered would 

at first seem to warrant. The receipts for duties at Philadelphia have also 

declined for the month of March, but for the quarter still show a slight excess, 
as compared with last year. 
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RECEIPTS FOR DUTIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


18951. 1852. 
a) PETE RETOUR Pera i ea $426,233 10 $315,877 55 
February.......++ a eeneeeneenass 829,056 70 489,003 00 
roe 868,994 90 867,407 '10 





$1,172,288 25 
1,124,284 70 


Excess in 1852...... eevecevecccsces vesees coee '$48,008 55 
The following will show the exports from New York to foreign ports, of some 
of the leading articles of produce, from January 1st to April 17th:— 





$1,124,284 70 


1851. 1852.) Hops.......... bales. 20 419 
Ashes—Pots....bbls. 5,407 $,211 | Naval stores....bbls. 89,747 113,665 
Pearls....... 935 156 | Oils—Whale....gals. 381,037 17,995 
Beeswax.........lbs. 102,784 97,602 Sperm......... 188,287 166,673 
Breadstuffs— Beck ontease 168,214 17,185 
Wheat flour...bbls. 141,688 287,747 Linseed........ 1,563 5,246 
Rye flour......... 1,168 4,606 | Provisions— 
Corn meal......... 9,884 18,060| Pork.........bbls. 13,189 11,196 
Wheat....... bush. 112,618 859,800 EE ET TS 8,117 16,749 
Dn ednnennca a eae vases 87,186; Cut meats..... Ibs. 1,721,028 895,810 
Dc cecascteb es 757 1,642} Butter........... 1,112,319 189,462 
Bc isesstsvee ecvas 294) Cheese........... 1,912,202 260,252 
OND. Ueki denewee 144,874 256,184| Lard.......... --- 689,560 786,293 — 
Candles—Mould..bxs. 14,099 18,920] Rice...........- tes, 10,861 14,718 
Sperm.,... 592 598 | Tallow.......... Ibs. 926,498 256,834 
a ae tons. 708 11,484 | Tobacco—crude. .pks. 6,641 7,802 
Cotton......... bales. 111,748 154,286 manfac.ibs. 1,098,446 971,249 
Raita aviien'es 142  $,867| Whalebone......... 316,684 66,208 





The export of rye, noticed above, has been chiefly to Germany, where the 
crop is short, and where many of the people are suffering for lack of food ; and, 
with the exception of 3,000 bushels, has all been cleared within the last month. 

Under another head in this number of the Magazine will be found the com- 
mercial tables accompanying the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
now first published in an official form. For the fiscal year, now three-quarters 
gone, the Commerce of the country will present still more gratifying statements, 
although for the first five months the imports from foreign ports were unusually 
large. 

The recommendations which were made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to changing the standard of value in the currency of the country, have 
been embodied in a bill, which has passed one branch of Congress, and is now 
before the other with a good prospect of success. The provisions are, with one 
exception, in accordance with our previous suggestions; the silver coins repre- 
senting fractional parts of a dollar are to be reduced in weight about 7 per cent, 
and not made a legal tender except for a small amount. The exception referred 
to is a provision authorizing a charge of one-half of 1 per cent for coining all 
deposits of gold. The insertion of this clause has delayed the passage of the 
bill, it having called out numerous remonstrances, and there can be no doubt 
but that the charge, if authorized, would be very unpopular. At the same time, 
we can see no good reason why it should not be made. There is, strictly speak- 
ing, no justice in taxing the nation at large for the expense of turning the gold 
of the miner into currency. The actual expense of stamping the metal ought 
to be borne by its owner, and thus the principle upon which the clause was in- 
serted is undoubtedly correct. But the attempt to authorize it, has raised no 
little clamor, and may be abandoned. 
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THE PROPOSED ALTERATION IN OUR CURRENCY, 

The bill introduced by Mr. Hunter, from the Committee of Finance in the Senate, to 
change the amount of silver in our standard dollar, is one of great importance, and de- 
serves most careful deliberation and discussion before it is adopted. Its object is to 
prevent the exportation of our silver coin, which for some time past has borne a pre- 
mium of 2 or 8 per cent; and it effects this object by reducing the weight of the dol- 
lar from 4124 grains to 884, making a depreciation of nearly 7 percent. As the weight 
of the eagle is 258 grains, and the fineness of both the same, the former ratio between 
gold and silver was nearly 16, and the proposed bill reduces it below 15. 

So great a change in the usual medium of trade, in the common standard by which 
all commercial transactions are measured, in the unit by which our State and general 
governments have promised to pay millions and hundreds of millions of dollars, de- 
mands a thorough investigation and examination. It is not now proposed to undertake 
this task, but a few remarks and suggestions will be offered, to awaken attention and 
inquiry in the matter. 

1. Some change ought to be made. The exportation of our silver coin will flood the 
country with small bills of paper money to which there are many grave objections. 

2. The recent premium on silver will, in all probability, be fully sustained. Not 
that it will remain unchanged from time to time, but that it will rise and fall above 
and below 2} or 8 per cent, presuming an average depreciation of at least this amount. 
A sufficient reason for this is the fact that in all the countries of Europe, ten of our 
silver dollars are worth more than our gold eagle, according to their legal standard 
value of these two metals. It is not necessary, therefore, to enter into any abstract 
discussions on the change of relative value in gold and silver bullion brought about by 
the increased production of gold in Russia, California, and Australia. The question is 
far more simple. We are large producers of gold; we are thus, by necessity, export- 
ers. If a merchant has a debt to pay in France, which he can discharge, according to 
the French laws, either by 100 grains of gold or 1,550 grains of silver, and the 100 
grains of gold are worth here, at our mint, the same as 1,600 grains of silver, the im- 
perative law of self-interest will induce the merchant to send abroad silver rather than 
gold. In Holland the ratio is the same as in France. In England and Russia the ra- 
tio is still lower. The gain in sending silver to France and Holland is over 8 per cent, 
and to Russia it is more than 4 per cent. As gold is the only legal tender in England, 
the inducement to send silver there is not so great, but the market value of bullion in 
London will always be near the market value on the continent, especially when the 
course of exchange may lead to the export of coin from the British ports to the other 
countries of Europe. As long, therefore, as our present laws remain unchanged, a 
premium of 2, 3, or 4 per cent on silver may be anticipated with great confidence. 
When the export of coin was only occasional, and when the foreign gold we had im- 
ported could often be exported in sovereigns, which were not recoined abroad, this dif. 
ference in the values of gold and silver did not make itself sensible. But now our 
exportations being in American gold, its value is estimated abroad as bullion, and thus 
the difference becomes manifest. 

8. Although a change seems desirable, it does not follow that the silver dollar must 
be depreciated, because an increase in the value of the eagle will produce precisely 
the same effect. If the grains of gold in an eagle be increased 2 or 8 per cent, the 
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premium on silver will disappear as suddenly and completely as if the grains of silver 
in the dollar be diminished to the same extent. i 

4, This remedy would be less troublesome and expensive than the other ; because, 
in both ways, all that part of the currency that is altered in value must be recoined, 
and the amount of silver in circulation is probably greater, and made up of twenty 
times as many pieces as the gold. The cost of recoining a million of dollars in ten- 
cent pieces, quarters, and halves, would be far greater than the recoinage of the same 
sum in eagles, double eagles, halves and quarters, 

5. Silver has always, in times past,,been our usual medium of circulation ; before 
the Revolution, and since, down to the present day. But few gold pieces are ever 
seen in circulation ; and it is objectionable to alter the usual standard. 

6. Our Government has hitherto regarded silver as the standard of value, and at 
various times, in 1790, 1834, and 1837, altered the gold and never the silver ; except 
the slight change that was made in 1837, in the fineness of silver, from 11 oz. 2 dwts. to the 
pound to 11 1-9 oz.; and this was done merely for the convenience of the mint in cal- 
culating the alloy, the change being only the one-fifth of 1 per cent. The new reme- 
dy is, therefore, contrary to precedent. 

7. To have two standards, as we have, and first to depreciate the gold and then the 
silver, looks much like bad faith to our creditors. 

Pennsylvania borrowed, between 1830 and 1834, much of the money she now owes. 
She promised to pay so many dollars—that is, so many grains of silver or of gold. If 
Congress first depreciates the gold in the dollar, and then the silver, she would thus 
pay neither of the things she promised. 

8. It is, in some respects, better to keep silver as the invariable standard than gold. 

There is much more of itin the world, and itis less liable to fluctuate. 

The mode it is obtained, by working deep and expensive mines, forbids the expecta- 
tion of any great variation in the amount produced. 

The world generally employs silver; everywhere, except in England, it is the usual 
medium of payments. This is true of Europe, even; in Asia, in China, and India es- 
pecially, silver is almost the only medium of commercial exchanges. 

Gold is farther liable to fluctuate in value much more than silver by its dependence 
on the price of quicksilver, by the discovery of new mines, and by the exhaustion of 
existing sources of supply. 

9. There can be but little doubt that the present disturbance in the comparative 
value of gold and silver is more likely caused by a slight depreciation in gold than by 
an appreciation of silver. Now justice says, keep your contracts inviolate—give back 
the same value as before ; that is, give more of the depreciated metal for the same 
nominal sum. 

10. It was well known and avowed, when the eagle was changed in 1834, that we were 
rating the value of gold too high, We altered the ratio from 15 to 16. The first was 
too low; but the last was higher than it was reckoned anywhere else. In France and 
Holland the ratio was, and is, 15.5; in England and Russia it was still less. Ought 
we not retrace our steps, and rectify the wrong we then committed! Ought we not 
bring the eagle up to the proper weight, if we reduced it too low in 1834? 

We made the change with the design of displacing paper money : we have found 
the effect to be the driving out of silver. Ought we not now give back the proper 
weight to the eagle, rather than reduce the weight of the dollar? 

11. A depreciation of our silver would make all the imported Mexican and Peruvian 
dollars articles of merchandise, and they would have to be recoined, and this would 
increase the labor and expenses of our mint. 

12. If we first alter the gold dollar, then the silver, then again the gold, and then 
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the silver, always depreciating, we will at last, in the course of time, make the dollar 
much less in value than it now is, and thus imitate the dishonesty of those European 
sovereigns, who at various times have defrauded their subjects by the adulteration of 
the coin, and covered their names with indelible disgrace. 

18. The mode proposed of effecting the change would disturb the currency immense- 
ly. The new dollar, though much lighter than the present one, would be a legal ten- 
der. The old silver coins, instead of their present premium of 2 or 8 per cent, would 
be worth 7 per cent more than the new. They would be withdrawn from circulation 
much more rapidly than now, The mint, already overworked with the coinage of Cal - 
ifornia gold, could not, for a long time, supply the vacancy in the circulation. The dis- 
tribution of the new coin into the channels of trade being always a slow process, in- 
volving the outlay of capital by the merchant, would require time, trouble, and ex- 
pense ; small change would thus be scarcer than ever. 

14, The banks would stop immediately paying their demands in silver ; they would 
redeem their bills in gold, and use their silver to buy up the new dollars as they would 
issue from the mint. The old coin being worth 7 per cent more than the new, would 
not circulate as a currency, and a bank whose specie should be mainly in silver, would 
make large gains by its sale as bullion. 

15. An alteration in the gold coin would produce less disturbance. Most of it is 
held by the banks, and it could be exchanged more readily by them, because in large 
quantities. Its place can be supplied temporarily by paper, because, being of larger 
denominations, this exchange would be less objectionable than the substitution of paper 
for silver. 

16. The nominal loss caused ,by the recoinage of the gold could be made up by a 
charge of one-half of 1 per cent at the mint for the coinage of bullion. This charge 
is proposed by Mr. Hunter to pay the expenses of the mint. It is a proper charge, 
because the government is under no more obligations to prepare the raw gold of the 
mines for the market by assaying it and stamping it, than it is to prepare the iron, or 
the zine, or the copper, by smelting and purifying it. 

17. A charge of one-half of 1 per cent for coinage would, in the course of five or 
six years, repay all the expense of increasing the weight of the gold pieces now in 
circulation. The gold in the currency is not over forty or fifty millions. An increase of 24 
or 8 per cent in its weight would be fully met in the course of five or six years by 4 
per cent on the coinage of fifty millions per year of native gold. No loss would thus 
fall on the Treasury. 

18. This change would involve but little if any loss to the gold digger, because the 
grains of gold he may have would be fully as valuable in the markets of the world as 
before, and would buy just as much silk, cotton, coffee and tea, and other articles of 
consumption, as before. 

19. Let Congress, then, direct the mint to issue no more gold eagles of 258 grains, 
but to increase their weight to 266 grains of the present fineness. Let them charge 
+ per cent for the coinage of bullion, and use this fund to increase the weight of the 
gold eagles that may be received into the Treasury. After the Ist of January, 1855, 
or sooner, when probably more than one-half of the gold pieces now in the country 
would either be recoined or exported, let the present coins of 258 grains be no longer 
a legal tender, except in sums of less than one hundred, and except to the government, 
allowing, however, government the privilege of paying them out to all persons when 
the amount to be paid should exceed one hundred dollars. After the Ist of January, 
1858, the old pieces no longer to be a tender except to the government, and that by 
weight and not by count, 258 grains to the ten dollars, The charge of } per cent to 
continue till abolished by law. 
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20. The ratio between gold and silver would then be very nearly 15.5 to 1. The 
pure gold in an eagle would be 239.4 grains, The silver in ten dollars is $712.5. The 
ratio is 15.5075, almost identical with the ratio in France and Holland. 

21. This change would seem to be preferable to the one proposed by Mr. Hunter, 
in its justice and good faith to creditors, in its preserving the usual standard of value 
invariable ; in its making no greater change than the bullion market indicates to be ne- 
cessary ; in its causing less disturbance in the currency ; in its imposing less labor on 
the mint ; in its repairing an error we made in 1834, and in its reducing our gold coin 
to the standard of France and Holland, rather than to the standard of England, where 
silver is used as a token, and not as a legal currency. 



















PRICE OF SILVER COINS IN NEW YORK AND LONDON IN 1851. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PRICE OF SILVER COINS IN NEW YORK AND LONDON, MONTHLY, 
DURING THE YEAR 1851, AND UP TO THIS TIME. 


NEW YORE. 














Cc 








United Spanish & Five- New bars, 
Date. Mexican States Mexican franc _ dol’s. stan’d. 
doliars. half-dollars. quarters. ieces. d, d. 






1850—January. ...........5 lia2 ta} a }dis. 95 a 954 585 598 
1851—January............. 44a4% 840384 la2 prem.96fa964 598 61% 




















4 ae 4 a44 8 a8} lad 97 ait 598 618 

2 March, ..0.000ss000. 44a4i 3$0a3% 1la2 97 aQTt 598 614 

3 ON ES eae hi 4 a4} 84238} lal 97 a97t 59% 614 
WUE bs hunawens x edenu 4ga4i 2a3 fa? 974 a97Z 598 61 

June..... Ce'ecee eee -» 44044 24029 lal 97 a97} 593 60% 

July ...00.. Pn 87 Sta4 2 a2} lal 97 a97¢ 59L 608 

August... ....... cose SAM 2 a2 lal 96 a97 594 60% 

September........... S$a4 2 a2} lal 96 a97 59 60% 

October............. 8$884 l}a2 lal 953296 588 60} 

November .......... $ a3} ltalf¥ lal 9540296 58% 608 

Deoember...........¢ 8 a8t lfa2 lal} 964296 594 60% 

1852—January .........60 4ta4t 23022 1la2} 964a97 594 604 

POM. dscxsiaws - 2 a2 la 96 a964 585 602 








THE-THREE CENT COINS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


_The Treasurer of the Mint gives notice that he is prepared to exchange three-cent 
pieces for gold, to all applicants therefore. He will also deliver the same, at the ex- 
pense of the Mint, to any parties requiring them, at a distance, and who may be con- 
veniently accessible on the line of the expresses. The coins being in parcels of $80, 
$60, and $150. The applications should be for either of those sums, or multiple 
thereof; and payment in advance will be required in every case. 
















CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA, NOVEMBER, 1851. 


We are indebted to E. Banxs, Esq., Auditor General of Pennsylvania, for an official 
copy of his report, transmitting returns of the Banks and Savings Institutions of that 
commonwealth, which show their respective conditions on their first discount days, in 
the months of February, May, August, and November, 1851. The returns of the 
Banks are made to the Auditor General, agreeably to law. 

From this report we give a condensed summary of the leading features of the va- 
rious Banks of Pennsylvania, in the month of November, 1851. We have omitted in 
the two following tables a few of the less important items, but they are embraced in 
the general summary which we have subjoined :—* 
















“ ~— are omitted for convenience--it does not, however, vary the adding up materially.—-Ep. 
ER. Maa. 
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RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 


Ws SIN 6 565 05 655 0 5 66s 0 65k C405 00 KBR e nec ceents 
Specie and treasury notes ..........e+eeees Ceceves eveneess 
ay: fee TO cones O9e be er ceerevecsccecscccscs 
amit aan. wartinwin 04 ah9 
Bonds, mortgages, and other securities ............. Saacseweed 
GROG. Pied cccccccscvencteccctscense cocsceccccesceseses 
Minchange and fateredt. oie. asco cccecnce ccewceeecccccnesce 
Bn Si oF nan > hat ohne voice sa nded> 
Bills receivable and post notes ........0+..eeeeseseerecesees 
TAGMRs's cenb cece ccc cvesucececeseceeccevececes 
GPA GU... sec ccccascccccccccccvcccccccscces seeee 
MPTRIOTE  o ccc cscnccsecsncsocensesccocccpesagesenee 


Tee 5 ists chains cca figs 0% Sg 4 Gan ch adae® 
LIABILITIES OF THE BANKS. 


Capital Rhodk.s:.:. o's osicic cies cdcccdccetccccsseccscsctencses 
Due otet DORR. . . dec chev eted etc ccdbewe's oe ev eSetoteseses 
DD GO pn nens sone ses cccccccccesnccccnceseocesace 
TIMES 0 SSdcdcncscccescceosescence oceececones 
Contingent fund............4. ia bien whic sek eakekeceKar 
Discounts, interest and exchange............ssceesecescseees 
Profit ONG 1608's), 00 ccdencevccccccccsccosctososonscvsowes 
Due CommnanrwWepGh., .isie's s .vies cn cccccccccveviceeeccs oowes 
Issues of 4th of May.......++..-+e-- eevcccccces se cccecees 
MigcollamO0Os.......ccccccccccccccs coscccvccs ce cecavce ees 
Suspense Account....5.scccsvccevecccsevevevevescscseveses 
Sere os on ohne o's ete Pew eSiels 0's wee'e UH ewe Fe Fe Sided vn dias 


Total liabilities.............seeeeeeee Sevececccesoeces ‘ 









SUMMARY VIEW OF THE PRECEDING TABLES, INCLUDING A FEW ITEMS OMITTED IN THEM. 


$35,706,793 96 





Sigtgaceer 





$55,618,886 44 


$18,895,187 14 


SS ee eee 
ba et 3 be Sa eae Be i sik 


$55,618,886 44 





CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DECEMBER 26, 1851. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital. Deposits. Circulation. Due Banks. 


Michigan State Bank...... $151,578 $175,687 $189,438 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank 827,580 125,691 83,480 
Peninsular Bank.......... 100,000 206,850 94,038 
Michigan Insurance Bank.. 182,070 197,514 290,632 





Total liabilities ...... $761,228 $705,692 $607,588 


RESOURCES. 

Bank 
Loans. Specie. _balancés. 
Michigan State Bank..... $307,666 $55,670 $101,818 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Ba’k = 447,230 6,784 17,806 
Peninsular Bank ........ 124,274 28,900 77,450 
Michigan Insurance Bank. 823,478 58,890 79,364 








Total resources ..... $1,202,648 $150,244 $275,988 $198,025 





EXCISE REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In the year ending the 5th January, 1852, the total revenue of the excise, including 
balances, was £15,665,924 4s. 9d. in the United Kingdom. Three pensions were 
paid, amounting to £9,987 8s. to the Duke of Grafton, Earl Cowper, and a moiety of 
the Earl of Bath’s pension. The charges of collection were £849,475 15s. 24d. 


revenue police cost in the year, £51,658 11s, 24d. 
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TAXES OF EACH COUNTY IN CALIFORNIA. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF TAXES CHARGEABLE TO EACH COUNTY, AND THE PAYMENTS 
MADE ON THE SAME, FOR THE YEAR 1851-52. 
State taxes 
chargeable to Auction Delinquent 
each county at and gamin Total taxes Payments made fist of 
Names of counties. 65c. on $100, tax rc | due State. by each county, each county. 
Butte.......e000+- $7,175 50 .-- $7,175 50 $3,084 85 $3,683 15 
CRIES 3 40 06 006/00 2,591 79 a caves Fae fama aN gs ee a 
Contra Costa....... 11,629 71 cosace - $4,800 Ti 9,690 04 1,514 89 
Calaveras......... no returns. — wdinin eine 
El Dorado......... 7,156 86 5,841 84 
15,558 89 15,576 94 10,593 32 
nas wh awee 224 40 ae 224 40 
OTE eee 5,110 43 vs 6,110 43 
Mariposa ......... ae OE naninens 2,098 08 
11,552 05 11,690 81 9,135 23 
a te 5,604 41 4,790 70 
8,439 52 6,626 00 
2 1,481 29 4,604 56 8,518 66 
118,572 28,199 00 146,771 06 103,460 80 
Sacramento....... 41,151 14,770 69 80,694 59 
San Joaquin ...... 2,849 96 11,224 68 
Santa Clara....... i ae ows 10,597 60 
San Luis Obispo... 
8,621 26 
1,296 00 
4,000 00 
Sutter ... i 1,000 00 
8,338 43 
Tuolumne ........ 
Trinity ...... no returns. 
Santa Cruz ....... 8,200 31. 
4,619 73 g 2,701 60 
14,713 67 1,462 70 16,175 7,676 94 








833,138 97 53,770 8i 385,909 60 245,859 97 15,934 01 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF ST, LOUIS, 


The total debt of the city amounts to $1,536,096 10. A considerable portion of 
this has been incurred for river and harbor and for various city improvements, and has 
been judiciously expended. The above sum includes $75,000 of stock issued to the 
Pacific Railroad. The following is from the Controller's Report :— 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF DEBT FALLING DUE IN EACH YEAR, 


Wes PE ins bocce cece oh. ewe: eR OO00O 10m 1BEB i. oi cas $95,500 
1858... ; 43,600 “8 70,000 
1854... 5,000 50,000 
1855 43,000 100,000 
1856. Pe Pere ee oi 28,700 7 200,000 
1857 10,000 857,000 
1858 4 33,000 23,000 
1859 ‘ 84,000 70,000 
1860 22,000 : 26,000 
1862 90,000 he 50,000 
1863. - aed 4,000 | $1,400 at various dates from 1853 to 1861. 
1864. 75,000 


For the payment of harbor bonds, (117,000,) and the common sewer bonds, (42,000,) 
with the interest on the same, there is a fund provided by special tax. 

The total amount of receipts into the Treasury for the past year were $714,195 80. 
Of this sum, $348,275 81 were received from merchant and harbor taxes, $273,443 27 
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from loans, and the balance from various sources of permanent revenue, making the 
aggregate income, independent of loans, $440,752 63, The expenditures for the same 
period were $470,791 44. Of this sum over $100,000 have been he for works 
of permanent improvement, such as the new Water Works, City Hall, Market House, 
ete., which will yield a handsome revenue when completed, 

The city will soon incur further contingent liabilities to the amount of about 
$1,000,000, being the aggregate of the loans voted to the Pacific Railroad, which is 
now in progress from St. Louis to the west line of the State, and to the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad, from Cincinnati to the former city. Both of these works will be 
of great utility to the city; vastly more so than the amount of aid to be extended to 
them. But as there is good reason to believe that both projects will prove good in- 
vestments, the stock taken in them by the city will not, in reality, be any additional 
burden upon its finances. 





CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS OF BOSTON BANKS, APRIL, 1852. 
The following table shows the capital of the several banks in Boston, and the semi- 
annual dividends declared and payable in that city on the 5th of April, 1852 :— 
Dividend, Total 


Banks, Capital. Percent. Dividend, 
EI ee ed pce heeenne $500,000 4 $20,000 
haa! ahikia ee tote aien tenn 500,000 84 17,500 
Blackstone, for 54 months.,........ 250,000 8 7,500 
Ls 6 oc bk nek ok 0 wee aed 900,000 4 86,000 
Boylston......++. $narepesererces 250,000 4 11,250 
Bank of Commerce..... Sp PE «4 1,500,000 4 60,000 
(| Rb ae: aga arEs 1,000,000 34 85,000 
Cochituate ¢........ de aa é sac 150,006 4 6,000 
Columbian.,.........00. cen 5 500,000 84 17,500 
MEE «0.0 000,9000440 oe RS 500,000 84 17,600 
DD as cobeanes hacen sss 40 oun 1,000,000 4 40,000 
PE cin oc 0 0h fiahénecceecas 250,000 44 11,250 
Faneui) Hall, for 7 months......... 500,000 3 15,000 
UNO oe vccdgdvac esse ceeh cs shee eed 1,000,000 4 40,000 
Granite....... eae iat n dak eee 650,000 4 26,000 
MN oi ae ou oie he rh RE Be 300,000 ay 12,000 
PAA aoc bw oncaaeesnace 500,000 4 20,000 
I a ss ss cw enncne aa 560,000 5 28,000 
Massachusetts ......ccccccccsecce 800,000 3 24,000 
NN 10 TD, oc a 00 s-0,6.000 ananwe 150,000 4 6,000 
NT hn os on yas ys hg cn On a 4848 3,000,000 4 120,000 
OW PRN 6c ovescce. sons ‘ado 1,000,000 4 40,000 
RG ises cn non connvnne 750,000 3 26,000 
Worth AMO. 5... . sos cccccccse 500,000 4 20,000 
SON ess bee 6 os von cep eres 500,000 4 20,000 
Shoe and Leather Dealers’......... 1,000,000 4 40,000 
ER ORR IEE I, HEI 1,800,000 34 63,000 
PN a ints cen & bia nns Ke macenee 1,000,000 , ‘ ites a 
Tremont ......... ia anita Gh ease 1,000,000 4 40,006 
IMCNE CAMs «ki ds pcoaccaaace P 600,000 4 24,000 
WOR: os MRE ee dsc 0 sk chmaae ‘tin 1,000,000 4 40,000 
Washington. Patwliss + sdcaianne 500,000 3t 17,500 

Total jiwevwi.. c.tbasleare ke $24,410,000 


By reference to a similar table, published in the Merchants’ Magazine for November, 
1851, (vol. xxv., page 314,) it appears that the amount of bank capital in October, 
1851. was $23,660,000. The amount as above is $24,410,000, showing an increase of 
banking capital in Boston of $750,000, since October 1851. The Cochituate Bank pay 
on $150,060 on old capital—have increased $50,000 more since last dividend. The 
Faneuil Hall Bank went into operation September 1, 1851, on $250,000 paid in. 
Second assessment paid in October 1, 1851, $250,000. The above include all the divi- 
dends with the exception of the Suffolk Bank, which has not as yet been able to 
make up its accounts. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LOUISIANA. 


Louis Bourprtoy, Auditor of the State of Louisiana, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, reports the amount of liabilities of the State in each of the years 
1830, 1835, 1840, 1845, and 1850—also the amount of the annual receipts and expen- 
ditures from 1830 to 1852, as follows :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF THE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FOR 
THE YEARS 1880 to 1852. 


Receipts. Expenses. Balance. 
BORD 6.0 we0nse¥ees cos 607,291 71 340,056 38 167,235 83 
MAb gs ab v0\0 0xsin00 503,168 67 364,848 40 188,320 27 
MN Gd ne daree sn sas 467,353 66 372,343 38 *95,010 28 
1833...... 066 tegeree 482,377 99 894,659 30 87,718 69 
BEOEs 5 5 scieos < newer 582,254 82 600,867 15 81,387 67 
cad PES Se aes 456,099 34 896,394 70 59,704 64 
med OE TT ee 564,825 36 501,530 387 63,294 99 
BOTT ii venn's dhnne che 6 852,316 75 358,984 91 493,331 84 
BOG vb 6 san cuwses 1,047,802 44 986,032 32 61,770 12 
ER IRES » 32 A 899,604 20 814,121 63 85,482 57 
BOG vn asdccccees vewe 778,224 24 642,000 02 136,224 22 
1844. .65.... eed seoee 758.599 83 700,822 78 57,777 05 
ats ne EE OE 588,716 65 501,591 23 87,125 42 
BONER BS 6 6 kvcsbeces 648,599 64 560,961 54 94,237 21 
oo, PELE ET TEE ° 972,177 61 616,684 98 855,492 68 
i eae eT eee 3,662,889 72 8,510,818 389 352,071 38 
1846....... oor ee 1,245,715 94 995,813 28 391,785 61 
| arr the sse 1,418,856 63 675,082 96 - 293,115 69 
i ee Tee Sbosee 1,351,265 17 872,702 50 478,562 67 
BOP ins 60 cc cee gs eoee 628,965 91 329,758 99 299,206 92 
POU Ahe 0 sss seheens 1,016,040 56 990,859 39 $25,426 47 
BBs kb 00s ccckpecss 1,161,673 91 $52,787 54 308,886 37 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF THE LIABILITIES OF THE STATE, OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION, AT THE SEVERAL PERIODS NAMED, SAY FROM 1830 To 1850. 











Debts proper of the State in 1880 ...... Cc cccenteeaetoecreucs $153,200 8s 
Liabilities on bonds issued, as follows :-— 
Te OF LOUIMRDA 6 oc Piha e es onc anodes esens . $2,400,000 
To Heirs of Thomas Jefferson ..........+++0-+++- 10,000 
Combeptated Banke. .....c risen secs sccccusvesnces 2,500,000 
Debts proper of the State in 1885... ....cee000s sevecccece he 583,188 99 
Liability on Bonds as follows :— 
To Charity Hospital..... ge eWeecscces seeeee eevee 125,000 
SR ees 7,000,000 
To Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank..........- eevee 150,000 
$7,275,000 
Debts proper of the State in 1840..............0005 060 sabe sues 1,164,886 43 
Liability on bonds as follows :— 
po a ee eee 10,000,000 
To New Orleans Draining Company............... 50,000 
New Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company...... 500,000 
To Unetiy Hoopital. . oho. ei. s oc ccc cwveereees 100,000 
Clinton and Port Hudson Railroad Company........ 498,000 
Mexican Gulf Railroad Company...........ese00- 100,000 
Municipality No. 2.....esse-seee sind tena Re ad 499,680 
$11,747,680 
Debts proper of the State in1845.,..... nin aes nna idles sual a oa 4,668,715 06 
Liability on bonds as follows :— 
To Municipality No. 1 .......eeeeee seecccees cess 600,000 
To Municipality No.3........ oceeresesecscoes oe 30,240 
$630,240 
Debts proper of the State 191850. .........cereeeeecceeereeces 1,918,397 57 
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THE LIABILITY OF THE STATE, OF EVERY DESORIPTION, ON THE IST OF JANUARY, 1850. 


Boude.to Union Bank...3 is... ssendhsuncwn'eede cos $2,668,000 
Bonds to Consolidated Bank..........00 ecseeces 1,376,000 


Bonds to Citizens’ Bank. ..........eeseeeeeeeees 6,468,000 

TI ONO ay cn s08 sagen 46tus aneebhs 9400005 577,888 ——7,045,887 
Second Manicipality.......secscececeeccccesensencecssesceees 399,364 
TCE MADIAUAY, 15» 9 0r.n0n 4 iaqcnedle 00 a0 conedennceeson stat 30,240 


$11,519,492 


ota ee em ew eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ante eee eseeeeeereeee 
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UNITED STATES TREASURER’S STATEMENT, MARCH 22, 1852. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, SHOWING THE AMOUNT AT HIS OREDIT IN THE TREASURY, WITH 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS AND DESIGNATED DEPOSITARIKS, AND IN THE MINT AND BRANCHES, 
BY RETURNS RECEIVED TO MONDAY, MARCH 22,1852, tok AMOUNT FOR WHICH DRAFTS 
HAVE BEEN ISSUED BUT WERE THEN UNPAID, AND THE AMOUNT THEN REMAINING SUBJECT 
TO DRAFT, SHOWING, ALSO, THE AMOUNT OF FUTURE TRANSFERS TO AND FROM DEPOSITA- 
RIES, AS ORDERED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, * 

Drafts 
heretofore drawn 
Amount on but not yet paid, Amount 
deposit. though payable, subj. to draft. 

Treasury of United States, Washington... $114,928 70 $1,806 72 $113,121 98 

Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass........ 484,429 20 = .13,263 55 =421,165 65 

Assistant Treasurer, New York, N. Y..... 2,147,823 51 237,813 68 1,909,509 83 

Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa..... 958,434 31 75,866 00 882,568 31 

Assistant Treasurer, Charleston, 8. C...... 92,973 56 17,595 58 75,877 98 

Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La. ... 680,744 58 557,887 85 122,856 73 

Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo......... 610,704 11 107,469 40 508,234 71 

Depositary at Buthilo, New York......... 104,074 18 7,220 85 ~—-96,858 83 

Depositary at Baltimore, Maryland........ 48,681 68 5,447 53 = 43,234 16 


Depositary at Richmond, Virginia......... 17,827 14 200 33 17,126 81 
Depositary at Norfolk, Virginia......... 40,152 97 2,866 66 37,286 31 
Depositary at Wilmington, North Carolina. 6,087 95 2,419 39 8,668 56 


Depositary at Sav annah, Georgia......... 79,454 47 12,902 388 66,552 09 
Depositary at Mobile, Alabama.......... 43,995 99 34,693 69 8,402 80 
Depositary at Nashville, Tennessee ...... 49,776 24 44,011 58 5,764 66 


Depositary at Cincinnati, Ohio........ ove 20,986 87 1,253 41 19,753 46 
Depositary at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.... 476 56 aa dean's 476 56 
Depositary at Cincinnati, (late)......... ee 8,301 37) Lee sle ‘ 3,301 37 


Depositary at San Francisco ............ 564,387 96 399,755 18 164,652 18 
Depositary at Little Rock, Arkansas...... 67,384 04 85,705 30 81,678 74 
Depositary at Jeffersonville, Indiana...... 48,163 39 10,633 17 37,530 22 
Depositary at Chicago, Illinois............ 83,595 45 16,885 3 66,710 12 


Depositary at Detroit, Michigan ..... .. ‘ 27.124 96 19,526 18 7,598 78 
Depositary at Tallahassee, Florida........ 15,731 76 2,542 52 18,189 24 
Suspense account...........00- $2, 486 GO iis: eds wens ee ee ee 
Mint of the U.S. Philadel shia, Penn... ee By 649, | a ree 5,649,900 00 
Branch Mint of U.S Maddon Necks. 32,000 00 iiglatle tate w 82,000 00 


Branch Mint of U. S., Dahlonega, Gece 26,850 00 LW aaa ns 26,850 00 
Branch Mint of U.S., New Orleans, La.... 960,000 00 100,000 00 860,000 00 














Dhtebs isi, duis iced vx i8 ceeeees 12,928,090 95 1,710,288 04 11,220,344 57 
Deduct suspense account. ..4...cccccsceccescevesess ed's 0d! eb% 2,486 66 

$11,217,857 91 
Add difference in transfers .......cccccccscccvccscess eoveeee 1,555,540 00 
Net amqunt subject to draft. ......ccccccccccccccccccess .. +. $12,773,397 91 


Transfers ordered to Treasury of the United States, Washington. $460,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, Louisiana: 975,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Missouri... .. Peers ee 
Transfers ordered to Depositary at Norfolk, Virginia. ....seseees 120 000 00 
Transfers ordered from Assistant Treasurer, Pittsburg, Pa........ 540 00 


$1,555,540 00 
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‘(A NATIONAL CURRENCY :” CONFIDENCE ITS BASIS, 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete:— 

Sin :—Allow a constant reader of your valuable journal to offer some reflections 
upon the above subject. Though much debated, yet the many opposing theories 
thereon show how little it is understood. Some insist upon “a metallic basis,” some 
upon “credit as a basis,” while a late writer, N. F.C., in your journal, vigorously 
ays forward his own favorite theory of “A National Currency : Real Estate its Basis.” 

e first of these is no doubt a substantial basis, the second, with perhaps some sup- 
port, is a very essential one, while the last, contradictory as it may seem, is not a real 
one. The views of Dr. Hall on this subject are well worthy of the attention of your 
readers, being clearly laid down, his elucidations being much to the point. The theory 
now offered is not proposed as a new one, but merely as the placing of the ideas of 
others in a tangible form, for in it nothing absolutely new is asserted, nor will it dis- 
agree with the ideas or opinions of any. N. F. C., in his paper, first peurs a broad- 
side into the banks, (well merited,) to whose parlors he traces the late panic in the 
money market, which appeared without notice and without arent cause, for the 
country was everywhere prosperous, and the panic chiefly co to the city and its 
immediate dependencies, N. F. C.then proposes that the money-making power should 
be taken from the banks and put with the State, that the basis of these issues should 
be the real values, or real estate of the country, that the State should give the owner 
of productive real estate money in “State notes” equal to a certain valuation on the 
real estate, taking a mortgage as security, without interest—the valuation to be made 
by “a board of value,” and the sum loaned should never exceed the policy of insurance, 
the amount of which policy should be the touchstone of value. 

Now we have to inquire, Will these State issues have any more substantial basis, 
though it may be real estate, than “ bank-notes”—is not real estate as fluctuating as other 
values? Can real estate sustain a value put upon it (against reverses) by this board of 
value and insurance policy ? or is it the indorsement of the State “ bearing the proud 
name of Pennsylvania, New York,” or Missouri, that is to sustain it against deprecia- 
tion! (Pennsytvania credit once fell to 87.) Real estate is valuable like everything 
else, only in proportion to the uses to which it may be applied, and like everything else 
depreciates in times of panic. Who is there who does not know of real estate which 
has depreciated 75 per cent, and of insurance policies on which, after a loss by fire, 
payment even of 50 per cent, on a just and bona fide valuation of damage, has been 
stoutly disputed, and that too by the most resrecraBLe companies? There is a specu- 
lation in real estate as well as stocks, and a much greater uncertainty in its value. 
See what vast changes have taken place in value of real estate even in this city of 
New York in the last few years ; depreciation in some situations, increase in others. 
Who has forgotten the condition of real estate in 1888 and 1840? houses vacant, and 
stores to let. Value of real estate and business prosperity rise and fall together. If 
this is so, and that it is so no one can deny, upon what must these State notes depend 
for their value but State credit? and what is that worth in hard times! Then the 
notes will certainly come back for redemption. Redemption in what? real estate— 
or gold? Whether they are backed by real estate or not, the only way to give value 
to these State notes is to induce the community, and the world at large, to believe they 
have equal value to gold, or to beget confidence in them, for without confidence, in a 
commercial point of view, there is no real value in anything, except such things as are 
absolutely necessary to our existence. Water and air exist everywhere, and ean be 
got without labor, therefore they may be said to be without value. Bread to eat and 
clothing such as is necessary to keep us warm cannot be had without labor, therefore 
they are of value, they have intrinsic values. Bread may increase greatly im value, 
but does not depreciate greatly in value. 

One country being at peace while the rest of the world was at war, would of course 
alter the relative value of things very much. 

But in a state of general peace, if there should be once established a gen- 
eral confidence in the commercial circles, there would be a great increase of value 
both in commereial things and real estate; but once destroy that confidence, and rea} 
estate will fall as rapidly as other things of value, and the absolute necessaries of life 
would fall less than real estate. In fact, the value of real estate depends on the 
general prosperity of the country, and the foundation of ras can always be traced to 
confidence. Upon this also depends a merchant's credit, for let his wealth be what it 
may, if the commercial world have no confidence in his business ability, his industry, 
and integrity, he can get no credit, and so with corporations and coramunities of all 
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kinds. Upon this is founded the ss and prosperity of the great city of New York ; 
the promptness, ability, punctuality in meeting engagements, fear of dishonor, and 
great energy of this business community are known all éver the commercial world. 

y these means New York might gain so reliable a basis for its currency, that if it 
only so restricts its issues as to keep within bounds, and not get to overtrading, she may 
become before many years the regulator of the money markets of the world. The 
misfortune, however, with this theory is, that when once a community has acquired 
such a basis for its currency, if it should be without restrictions, credit becomes sO eX- 
panded, and there is such a vast issue of promises to pay, that overtrading follows, 
which brings about, at the will of the banks, a curtailment of credits, panic, and col- 
lapse. This is an evil, but it is an evil which belongs to every currency. It is one, 
however, which can be guarded against, and here the State may do some service, not 
by making issues, but by passing laws which will prevent them. Until the State 
does step in we never can have a secure basis, not even if that should be real estate 
or gold. Establish confidence, but not unlimited credit and issues. Now this, it ap- 
pears to me, can only be done by putting in force the old fashioned Democratic doc- 
trine, responsibility of Bank Directors, by requiring security, or making them individu- 
ally liable, or some such restraint ; and in place of overtrading and panic we will beget 
CONFIDENCE, 





THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT ON THE GOLD COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The following letter from the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia to the Treasury 
Department explains itself, and fully disproves the complaints which have occasion- 
ally been put forward from Europe of a want of uniformity in the value and fineness 
of the gold coinage of the United States :— 

Mint or THe Unrrep States, Paitapenputs, April 2, 1852, 


Sir :—In the Appendix to a Report relative to coinage lately made to the Senate 
by the Hon. Mr. Hunter, Chairman of the Committee of Finance, I find two letters 
from the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, our minister to England, one dated December 13, 
1851, the other dated February 19, 1852, in which assertions are made tending to 
discredit the accuracy of the assay of the gold coins issued from this Mint and its 
branches. 

The statements made are so injurious to this department of the government, and in- 
directly to the government itself—and are, moreover, so entirely at variance with the 
facts as officially ascertained by me, and heretofore communicated to the department— 
that it becomes a matter of great regret that they should have found publicity and ap- 
parent countenance, in a document of such authority and importance. I feel it to be 
my duty to seize the first opportunity to make a concise statement of facts bearing on 
he subject, from which you will perceive that the highest credit is given to our assays 
in London and Paris. 

Ist. In a statement prepared at the French mint, it appears that there were depos- 
ited there, for coinage, in the year 1851, over seven nuidlions of dollars in American 
gold, ofevery denomination, which were received at the standard of assay required by 
our laws, viz., 900 thousandths. 

2d. By a circular of the Bank of England, dated February 4th last, American 
French, and Dutch gold coins, are purchased by weight at the same fixed price. Tha 
standards of fineness in the gold coins of those countries being the same, it follows that 
ye —_ of American coin is held in the same esteem as that of France and the Neth- 
erlands. 

3d. Dr. Joseph W. Farnum, of the United States, now in London, who possseses un- 
usual facilities to obtain information on the subject, in a letter of April 7, 1851, writes 
as follows: “ A few days since I had an interview with Mr. Hazzard, the chief of the 
bullion office of the Bank of England, who informed me that the results of the assays 
of United States coin were more uniform than those of any other coin received by the 
bank, not excepting even their own. He showed me the reports of more than one 
hundred assays of United States coin, giving one uniform result of W. 14.” This is 
the fraction by which coins of 900 thousandths fine would be reported by the bank as- 
says. 
4th. The same correspondent, in a letter of November 26th last, states that Messrs. 
Sharps & Wilkins, and Messrs, Butt, Son, & Co. bullion dealers, of London, report, 
that the assays made for them of American gold coin averaged W. 1%, corresponding 
to our standard, He adds: “These latter gentlemen, Butt, Son, & Co., to-day inform- 
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ed me that they believed the American gold coin to be more uniform than any other, 
with the single exception of the Russian. 

5th. In uence of the large fraction used in reporting assays for the Bank of 
England, (namely, the eighth of a carat grain or 1 3-10 thousandths,) a very minute 
variation from our standard of 3-10ths of a thousandth, causes a report. fraction below 
W. 1§, viz, W.14; which could not be the case if a small subdivision of assay were made 
use of, say one-sixteenth of a carat grain. From the same cause we, on the other 
hand, gain no advantage if our coios are slightly better than standard. I had occasion, 
a short time since, to make some remarks upon this point, which were submitted to 
Messrs. Mocatta & Goldsmi:, melters to the Bauk of England. 

In their reply they concede that, by the present custom of assay for the bank, a va- 
riation from the true quality might be reported; and they add that, if a more minute 
subdivision of parts were made in reporting assays of an they “think it most prob- 
able that the average quality of United States coin would be found quite up to the 
legal standard.” 

I think no farther evidence can be necessary to show the entire credit given to the 
assay of the coins issued from the mints of the United States. Other statements could 
be furnished corroborating this fact, but they are withheld. 

‘ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


GEO, N, ECKERT, Director. 
Hon. Tuomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury, 





STOCK SECURITIES OF NEW JERSEY BANKS, 


A STATEMENT OF THE SECURITIES HELD BY THE STATE OF THE BANKS ESTABLISHED UN- 
DER THE GENERAL BANKING LAW OF NEW JERSEY. 








Banks, United States. New York. Ohio. Kentucky. Pennsylva. 
Ocean....... SOLU $72,000 ae $5,700 $26,000 $10,000 
Delaware and Hudson .. 15,000 ae ry 93,685 22,000 40,000 
Merchants’..... 2.06. PiekVeR r Wweta ou Sees ry oe 48,990 
INO isiks diane te Sei AHS HK EN 19,000 81,500 838,000 20,000 
Atlantic........ wiiets wid ‘ 10,000 Bes. eae’ 22,000 49,000 
OO ara ae 43,900 ss ies sve Ge seew ois eibweee 
American Exchange.... 4,000 Ty Ea Th Ces Ge eeeeee 
Miicectens sah ankles 4,000 11,400 1,000 eer wats. 
Farmers’ ......... vidas 60,000 F000 2s ssid ; cagaae' ost DANS: 
Hudson County........ seseee eves veces 15,000 20,000 
Bordentown. .......... 2,000 ‘een PERO 41,000 8,000 
Tradesmen’s ..... Giawrats 15,000 easets i cian Siete: Oo eywise. 
Public Stock........... cin NQOOs i) wacae * es 10,200 
Newark City.......... BOOP: cite wlewitn Diviwdé 21,000 Ore 
Merchants’............ 5,000 0 aaa Dara itajthe didi pet i. 

| Re) ot ee 239,900 46,400 131,885 180,000 201,190 


ne 


DEBT OF THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


Mr. Bourdelon, State Auditor, in his report on the receipts and disbursements of 
the revenue during the years 1850 and 1851, gives the details of the State debt as 
follows :— 


Liabilities for the property banks............+-seeeeeeeee+ $9,225,888 





r for 2d Municipality, New Orleans...........s00. 356,160 
. for 3d 2 < i, ise Rag wien meee +s 80,240 
“ classed as State debt proper............... antes 1,225,000 
re | ee ere sical kh cee Auk ig ecole ask ainiaideediied 756,441 
Bei. is senenss eer eeccecvence eccesecesewe eocsees $11,593,629 


Of the trust funds the largest item is one of $479,919 14, due the Government of 
the United States, it being received by Louisiana under the deposit act. The seminary 
funds in the hands of the State amount to $120,038 14. Of the trust funds, $756,411 
are due on demand, and the rest of these fall due at different dates between 1855 and 
1872. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 





COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1850-51, 


PART 1,—COMMERCE,* 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the Report of 
the Register of the Treasury, of the Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1851, has just been published (March 27th, 1852). Pri- 
or to 1850, this document did not appear till some year after the expiration of the 
fiscal or commercial year, as it was not printed until after it had been iaid before Con- 
gress at its opening in December of each year. At our instance, the Hon. Joun Da- 
vis, United States Senator from Massachusetts, introduced a bill (see Merchants’ 
Magazine for 1851, vol. xxiv., page 355,) requiring this document to “be printed and 
ready for delivery on or before the first day of January next ensuing the close of the 
fiscal year to which the report relates.” In 1850 it was printed and laid before Con- 
gress but a few days after the period specified by the act referred to; but this year it 
has been delayed nearly two months beyond the required time. There is, as we have 
before stated, no necessity for delaying the printing of the report to even the first 
Monday in January, as there is abundance of time from the close of the fiscal year on 
the 30th of June, to the first Monday in December, to prepare and print it. 

We now proceed to record, in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, the tabular 
statements of the report, which it has been our habit of publishing from year to year. 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF THE GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND 
MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR COMMENCING ON THE IsT 
DAY OF JULY, 1850, AND ENDING ON THE 30TH oF JUNE, 1851. 








THE SEA. 4. SERRE ae ee 100,549 
a ae ee Skins and furs ........... 977,762 
Whale and other fish oil. $882,485 | ay Ge 
Spermaceti oi] ......... 1,044,967 | $7,847,022 
Whalebone...... chen 689,662 | AGRICULTURE. 
Spermaceti candles...... 195,916 adil alt ambinsie 
Dried fish or cod fisheries 867,729 | “s oF fe ange ag d 
Pickled fish, or river fish- p= aml bee eonpmem t - 
Sabfieniisi deal oak cattle...... eeeaccens 1,689,958 
se age iii Wl 8 113.932 | Butter and cheese...... 1,124,652 
SOM, ITED cms « “"*~ | Pork, (pickled,) bac’n, I'rd, 
: . live hogs 4,368,015 
2 90/ i ; ’ 
8,204,003 | Horses and mules...... 198,155 
THE FOREST. BREED cn ccccscccssece 18,875 
Product of wood— ona 
Staves, shingles, boards, | $7,899,655 
scantling, hewn timber. — $2,348,621 | Vegetable food— 
Other lumber.......... 205,190; Wheat..........- ncaa 1,025,732 
Masts and spars..... nak TOUR? FIBUP. 00. vccccccece eoee 10,524,331 
Oak bark and other dye.. 355,477| Indian corn........... é 1,762,549 
All manufuctures of wood 2,076,395! Indian meal....... ney 622,866 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, Rye meal ........00s% ‘ 145,802 
rosin, turpentine...... 1,063,842 Rye, oats, and other small 
Ashes, pot and pearl.... 649,091 grain and pulse....... 120,670 


* The crowd of valuable matter prepared for the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
compels us to defer the publication of the usual tables relating to the “ Navigation of the United 
States” unti) June, 
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Biscuit or ship bread.... 354,286 
WUE... chdncnusc 49,814 
Apples ease eres 71,867 
WE dices cis caeeaes > 2,170,927 
MG bh bas doe tence cos 2,808 
Cotton,,.......2. es uedaseh’ : AE 
Tobanee. 65 FFAS. 9,219,251 
yee A Ss hoes SS 29,114 
All other agricultural ucts— 
Kans Se sagas sied sey 18,988 
Brown sugar........... 29,170 
WEONR o> cksled chaiwae' sis 11,636 


MANUFACTURES, 
We eee *e 
Refined sugar........... 
Chocolate ........ . 


Spirits from grain. ....... 
Spirits from molasses... .. 

MONE», sani cwiiis cance es 
Fes so stcncelivs chs _ 
Beer, ale, porter, cider... . 
Lins'd oil & spts. turpent’e. 
Household furniture. ..... 


Coaches & other carriages. 
EEE SS Gy Cee 
CET Sc saauts aks > . 
Tallow candles and soap. . 
Snuff and tobacco....... . 
Leather, boots and shoes. . 
Cordage. .....6..5. bodice 
Gunpowder. ..........+. 
eRe eevcces 
Spree ree 
Iron—pig, bar, and nails... 
Castings ......... 
All manufactures of 
Copper and brass........ 


Medicinal drugs.......... 









$18,504,123 


122,835 
219,588 
8,255 
36,084 
239,622 
16,830 
16,915 
57,975 
145,410 
862,830 
199,421 
103,768 
30,100 
609,782 
1,148,547 
458,838 
52,054 
154,257 
61,424 
11,774 
215,652 
164,425 
1,875,621 
91,871 
851,585 





Cotton piece — 
Printed ee Poe 
Twist, yarn, and thread. 
Other manufactures of. . 

Hemp and flax— 

Cloth and thread ...... 
& all manufac. of. . 

Wearing apparel ab Sapte 

Earthen and stoneware... . 

Combs and buttons. ...... 

Brushes........ ana be emetke 

Billiard tables & apparatus 

Umbrellas, parasols, and 
sunshades ........-.-- 

Leather and morocco skins 
(not sold per pound)... 

Fire engines & apparatus.. 

Printing presses and type. 

Musical instruments. ..... 

Books and maps...... ie 

Paper and stationery..... 

Paints and varnish....... 

Manufactures of glass..... 

ES So cane daeeie eau oh 

Pewter and lead......... 

Marble and stone........ 

Gold and silver & gold leaf 

Gold and silver coin...... 


inate nde wars omen 


Articles not enumerated— 
Manufactured ......... 
Raw produce .... .... 


Grand total.... .... 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 


1,003,561 
5,571,576 
87,260 
625,808 


1,647 
6,376 
1,211,894 
23,096 
27,334 
8,257 
1,798 


12,260 


13,309 
9,488 
1,401 
55,700 
153,912 
155,664 
109,834 
185,436 
27,823 
16,426 
41,449 
68,639 
18,069,580 
121,018 
12,207 
29,045 
$34,413,206 
163,977 
106,805 





8,798,341 
1,166,898 


Ha 


$196,689,718 





VALUE OF THE DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 
AND TO DOMINIONS OF EACH FOREIGN POWER, DISTINGUISHING THE AMOUNT SHIPPED 
IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1851. 


Whither exported. 

MoS oss bh 0 45540 - 
ee ae =p ae 
Sweden and Norway ...... 
Swedish West Indies..... s% 
Denmark..... Kein iiiioe cee 
Danish West Indies........ 
Hanse Towns .......... ot 
eee eres oS 

Dutch East Indies......... 
Dutch West Indies......... 
Dutch Guiana....... eeheis 
Belgiam.,..cscscsccccsess 
Bogland ........cccsccess 
Scotland...... SE. sa vs 
UE ss onsadaseae vaeea 


In American 


vessels, 
$1,187,116 
5,152 
198,269 
58,924 
2,913 
804,909 
550.542 
711,724 
168,226 
841,397 
85,491 
2,335,077 
42,200,571 
2,004,306 
208,335 


In foreign To each 
vessels. country. 
$278,588 $1,464,704 

45,817 80,469 
662,531 760,800 
2,233 61,157 
89,344 92,257 
97,778 902,687 
4,855,414 5,405,956 
1,199,391 1,911,115 
86,204 204,430 
25,501 866,898 
Fiavtve 85,491 
874,816 2,709,393 
82,921,850 105,121,921) 
1,806,697 8,811,003 
395,358 598,688 





To the do- 
minions of 
each power. 
$1,465,704 
80,469 


821,957 


994,944 
5,405,956 


2,567,934 


2,709,398 




















British East Indies......... 
Cape of Good Hope....... 
Mauritius ........2.ee200. 
Honduras, .........002008 
British Guiana. ... 

British West Indies . 
OP es re 
British: American Colonics. é 
France on the Atlantic. . 
France on the Mediterranean 
French West Indies 
Miquelon & oth. French fish’s. 
French Guiana........ 


Other Spanish West Indies. 
Portugal . 

Madeira...... 

Fayal and other Azores. ... 
Cape de Verd Islands 

Italy generally. 

ena, OETEEE LTTE 
Gardinia ... ieee cecee 
Trieste & other Austrian ied ‘rts 
Turkey, Levant, &ec . 


Central Republic of America. 
New Grenada ........... ° 
Venezuela ......... 
Brazil.... 

Cisplatine Republic eseeees 
_— ~—.* 


West Indies generally 
South America generally... 
Asia generally........... 
Africa generally 

South Seas & Pacific Ocean. . 


FOREIGN 
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In American 
essels, 


v 
91,616 
60,261 
454,670 
158,666 
“190, 507 
384,266 
2,292,923 
8,585,571 
492,627 
23,864,292 
588,172 
217,319 
3,715 
45,693 
16,607 
759,853 
87,638 
8,765 
125,544 
5,039,718 
861,285 
83,945 
68,474 
15,411 
57,476 
906,791 
3,305 
136,361 
1,465,822 
162,204 
1,380,447 
916,178 
217,691 
2,418,568 
757,003 
2,841,983 
25,804 
463,535 
1,581,798 
186,320 
2,111,029 
68,761 
86,196 
70,586 
1,175,049 
601,146 


137,934,539 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 


In foreign 
vessels, 


86,288 
8,800 
58,236 
8,225 
16,882 
28,299 
156,288 
1,650,637 
2,250,268 
2,731,926 
702,775 
146,846 
72,260 


199, 558 
100,124 


298,925 
98,517 
5,611 
94,133 
97,776 
286,973 
6,907 
196,317 
27,079 
63,440 


70,312 


eeeeeee 


To each 
country. 
177,904 
64,061 
512,906 
161,891 
16,882 
218,806 
540,554 
8,948,560 
5,835,834 
8,224,553 J 
24,567,067 
785,018 
289,579 
8,715 
45,693 
19,853 | 
958,713 ) 
4,457,331 
13,540 
125,544 
5,239,276 
961,410 J 
167,342 
04380 | 
20,240 
57,476 
1,786,834 
41,743 
810,888 
2,265,573 
162,204 
1,679,372 
1,014,690 
223,302 
2,507,701 
854,779 
8,128,956 
82,711 
659,852 
1,608,877 
249,760 
2,155,945 
76,936 
36,196 
70,586 
1,245,361 
601,146 
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To the do- 
minions of 
each power, 


124,228,568 


25,660,925 


11,755,814 


339,647 


1,736,834 
41,748 
310,888 
2,265,578 
162,204 
1,679,372 
1,014,690 
223,302 
2,507,701 
854,779 
8,128,956 
82,711 
659,852 
1,608,877 
249,760 
2,155,945 
716,936 
$6,196 
10,586 
1,245,361 
601,146 





58,755,179 


196,689,718 


196,689,718 


TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 


VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN 
COUNTRY, (FREE OF DUTY, AND PAYING DUTIES,) DISTINGUISHING THE AMOUNT SHIPPED 
IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1851. 





Free of Paying duties 


ad valorem. 
$145,987 
8,313 
21,022 
745 

8,436 
28,959 


In American 
vessels, 


$122,247 


In foreign 
vessels, 
$23,740 

266 
21,566 


Whither exported. Total. 


$145,987 
5,444 
21,566 
745 
19,540 
125,602 


PRUSGIB. . ..06 sac 
Sweden and Norway. 
Swedish West Indies. . 
Den i 6 wdnikx dnoe 


Danish West indies.... 96,643 


115,941 
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Paying duties In American In foreign 
Whither exported. . ad valorem, Total. vessels, vessels. 
Hanse Towns 335,222 641,491 265,666 875,825 
Holland....... i oe Be 13,635 270,419 284,054 87,7338 196,321 
Dutch East Indies .... 81,500 11,640 48,140 86,792 6,348 
Dutch West Indies.... 122,081 16,058 188,089 135,799 2,290 
Dutch Guiana........ 131 5,461 5,582 _ 4,080 1,502 
Beilgiim, . ....s sawees 5,620 136,999 142,619 104,081 $8,538 
England........e++++ 5,829,817 2,821,449 8,151,266 4,414,687 3,736,579 
Scotland ..... oeeeeet. oe deans 2610 261,987 148,367 118,570 
Tend... 00s bdhnews oso cual 1,200 1,200 eee eeies 1,200 
Gibraltar...... . "94, 974 24,555 52,529 61,353 1,176 
6,793 12,238 11,683 555 
Mauritius. .....ssseee m 2,976 2,976 wt bes 2,976 
British East Indies... .. 82,883 175,484 175,484 ed's 
British West Indies.... 44,528 159,949 64,826 95, 128 
British Honduras ..... 15,817 23,362 19,890 3,472 
British Guiana..,..... 3,701 3,784 1,940 1,794 
Canes» sisiabcoins , 1,093,382* 2,093,806 945,168 1,148,143 
Brit. American Colonies 199,048 662,182 861,280 82,703 778,527 
France on the Atlantic. 2,606,805 207,863 2,814,668 2,696,189 
France on the M’diter’an 19,686 115,757 185,393 82,942 
French West Indies... . 6,683 j 20,702 4,202 
French Guiana ....... 34 651 651 
501 2,875 2,875 
Spain on the Atlantic. . tines 1,075 1,075 
Spain on the Mediter’an 106,543 137,472 106,543 
Teneriffe & oth. Canaries 5,639 5,689 5,638 
Manilla & Philippine Is. 4,500 7,000 7,000 
Ce inne: co cccgsans 1,017,187 7 1,284,847 1,279,244 
Other Spanish W W. Indies 14,189 2 57,209 52,579 
Portugal . 4,996 672 








Madeira, "71,176 n1N6 °° 4,176 


Fayal & other Azores.. 150 1,045 1,045 
Cape de Verd Islands.. 1,286 2,437 2,487 
Italy generally 90,788 127,406 106,889 
Put nise's canbe eu 8,883 8,193 8,000 
Sar inia 1,008 19,401 2,635 
‘ 58,473 172,421 230,894 105,885 

Turkey, Levant, de. . oon 44,747 20,782 65,529 65,529 
Hay ti 266 167,652 167,918 152,906 
8,337 558,756 567,993 619,370 

Central Republic, 8. ri 741 88,848 89,089 $8,143 
New Grenada. 12,113 521,008 583,121 509,205 
144,155 45,591 189,746 182,832 

485,633 138,827 623,960 561,895 

Cisplatine Republic... 12,931 147 13,078 12,500 
Argentine Republic... . 849,278 65,638 414,916 884,085 
Shili 24,555 261,873 286,428 285,664 
1,662 20,676 22,338 18,831 

146,302 183,040 829,342 821,814 

S. America generally.. 35,698 5,017 40,715 40,714 
Asia generally 1,375 1,875 1,375 
Africa generally : 85,654 95,288 94,182 
South Seas, &e 58,445 65,832 65,882 
Sandwich Islands..... ve 381 881 381 





Total 00: crcenvcs 145,526 8,552,967 21,698,293 14,522,150 7,176,143 





Entitled to drawback. . 1,574,269 1,574,269 888,195 686,074 
Not entitled tedrawba’k 18, 145, 826 1,811,992 14,457,818 9,781,679 4,725,639 
From warehouse...... 5,666,706 5,666,706 8,902,276 1,764,430 











* Includes goods amounting to $202,119; the respective value of each kind could not be ascer- 
tained, the returns being informal, 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS FROM EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO UNITED STATES FROM EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 
FREE OF DUTY AND PAYING DUTIES, DISTINGUISHING THE AMOUNT IMPORTED IN FOR- 
EIGN AND AMERICAN VESSELS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1851. 





Free of Paying In American In foreign 
Whence imported. duty. duties. Total. vessels, vessels. 

TOOMBS ncn ncsaasvee $86,844 $1,856,488 $1,892,782 $1,007,981 $384,801 
TROL a <sencannen es cnene> 20,542 20,542 15,392 5,150 
Sweden and Norway.. 581 966,656 967,287 161,069 806,168 
Swedish West Indies. . 19,587 9,414 29,001 28,654 847 
Danish West Indies... 16,096 219,798 235,894 203,055 82,889 
Denmark, «6 ccc veces ieaaes 88,887 88,887 edhe ee 88,887 
Hanse Towns......... 297,949 9,710,415 10,008,364 5,098,915 4,909,449 
Holland......... wks 883,917 1,668,789 2,052,706 T71,761 1,280,945 


Dutch East Indies..... 208,356 201,792 410,148 410,148... ct 
Dutch West Indies..... 88,970 588,500 572,470 539,501 82,969 











q Dutch Guiana........ Buide ss 89,673 89,673 80,073: . wuseue 
‘es a 5,840 2,871,790 2,877,630 1,840,031 537,599 
i a ee 2,288,452 88,328,786 90,612,288 65,984,122 24,628,116 

Sectland ... sekdcivi. 8,097 2,996,613 2,999,710 1,745,868 1,254,342 
Dateee si. hi tiiak- 1,104 234,824 235,938 26,589 209,349 

L Gibraltar, ........... 465 73,1389 78,604 13,292 60,312 

3 Malta......dsiedeoes 248 25,919 26,167 12,805 18,862 

a British East Indies... . 54,677 8,281,658 3,836,885 3,809,967 26,368 

2 Cape of Good Hope és 1,800 121,923 123,223 121,663 1,560 

q British Honduras...... 18,258 156,268 174,526 143,751 80,775 

E British Guiana ....... 25,904 18,309 44,213 40,517 3,696 
i British West Indies... 302,280 701,591 1,003,871 533,043 470,828 
ae Brit. American Colonies. 160,367 1,576,284 1,736,651 210,270 1,526,881 
a Other British Colonies. tities 132 132 133. wceweins 
Be 4 Canada ...........+- 1,529,685 8,426,786 4,956,471 2,860,174 2,596,297 
France on the Atlantic. 897,164 29,891,960 29,789,124 28,158,261 1,635,868 
France on Mditerrane’n 8,588 1,922,891 1,926,429 775,808 1,151,121 
French Guiana........ 11,000 17,948 28,948 $5,948 . avis. 
4 French West Indies... 18.914 8,995 22,909 14,146 8,763 
Spain onthe Atlantic. . 4,807 446,990 451,797 229,269 299.598 
BS 4 Spain on Mediterranean 10,388 1,700,393 1,710,776 1,071,076 639,700 
Teneriffe & oth. Canaries ac tae. 27,718 27,718 11,301 16,417 
Manilla & Philippine Is. 20,582 1,284,106 1,254,688 1,181,226 43,468 
NO acs 6. 6s grardinns . 661,172 16,885,759 17,046,931 15,615,957 1,430,974 
Other Spanish W. Inc dies 175,087 2,305,242 2.480829 2,220,132 260,197 
: POTOUMAl .. Slack GS. 150 367,398 867,548 26,480 341,068 
ad Madeira... 6cdsus 29 102,419 102,448 88,846 13,602 
as rhe al & other Azores. . 22,793 10,059 32,852 $2,122 730 
a Cape de Verds....... 681 1,169 1,850 1,860) «5 siwealy 
= Italy eens wee a 23,082 2,028,865 2,051,897 1,148,298 903,599 
* Sicily. ites eekae ange 8,866 822,058 825,924 423,907 402,017 
s Sardinia ....... Wath aus 250 2,552 2,802 121 2,681 
% Trieste, dc....... ee 9,862 720,926 730,788 47,210 683,578 
E OMY . sc deddth eos 10,195 891,041 901,286 718,892 182,844 
e Maytt, 5... viceiccess “RRS CCS 574,279 1,889,968 1,664,591 225,377 
ay Mexico: ...... - 1,111,659 693,120 1,804,779 1,446,095 858,684 
2 Central Re public, S. A 26,521 128,385 149,856 137,424 12,432 
- New Grenada..... oo eG So8 177,083 695,606 607,284 28,322 
sr Venezuela..... éwcsee VEMBUSE6 898,349 2,380,295 2,037,576 842,719 
Ce ae 8,889,131 2,686,178 11,525,304 8,891,582 2,633,722 
Cisplatine Republic .. 1,560 17,554 19,114 . eee ss 19,114 
Argentine ee 101 = 8,265,281 3,265,882 y 915,289 1,350,093 

2 RE eooeveee . 16,821 2,657,996 2,734,746 2,784,746 ..... 
Peta se. o's oR Kees 48,085 46,648 94,733 63,574 31 159 
Equador . isi vet... 806 75,886 76,692 16008. cuvveee, 
S. America generally... 89,700 129 39,829 10,200 29,629 
bo yee soeeee. 4,688,170 2,496,974 7,065,144 6,413,206 651,938 








i i it EP RE UO TIT “ST eae: 
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Free of 


Whence im duty. duties. 
Africa roma i e+e 184,384 978,792 
West Indies generally. ........ 25,751 
S. Seas & Pacific Ocean. 1,172 1,126 
Sandwich Islands..... 10,387 6,515 
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Total. 


1,163,176 


25,751 


2,298 
16,852 


vessels, 
1,091,661 
25,751 


2,298 
16,852 


In American In foreign 





vessels. 
71,515 





Total ......eeeee+- 25,106,587 191,118,345 216,224,932 163,650,543 52,574,339 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH ALL NATIONS, 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS TO, AND IMPORTS FROM, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING 


sung 30, 1851. 


Value of exports. 
Domestic Foreign 
Countries. produce. produce, Total. 

Raia. .. Sis. coeceseses $1,465,704 $145,987 $1,611,691 
Prussia..... Sahiba co caWowaves 80,469 5,444 85,913 
Sweden and Norway.. ove ee eb owe 760,800 21,566 782,366 
Swedish West Indies............ 61,157 145 61,902 
DOES 55 FG 0 SESS 92,257 19,540 111,797 
Danish West Indies..... boedeeus 902,687 125,602 1,028,289 
Hanse Towns.......... doe eeeve 5,405,956 641,491 6,047,447 
ee eee coscccses 1,911,115 284,054 2,195,169 
Dutch East Indies.............. . 204,480 43,140 247,570 
Dutch West Indies...... 601 sews 866,898 138,089 504,987 
Dutch Guiana... ...0. cccccccees 85,491 5,582 91,073 
Belgium.......c0.cccececceeeee 2,709,398 142,619 2,852,012 
England ..........000. eoeeeeee 105,121,921 8,151,266 118,278,187 
Scotland ........... 00. 06esS nee 8,811,008 261,987 4,072,940 
PSs SSIs. oe ecweest. 598,688 1,200 599,888 
Gibraltar. . oo CSS a aes bbb tee ween 177,904 52,529 230,433 
RR ee ae ee, a 64,061 12,238 76,299 
British East Indies. es a0eeuceen 512,906 176,484 688,390 
Cape of Good Hope. .........++- 161,891 ....... 161,891 
Pe Pere claw ewaes 16,882 9 976 19,858 
British Honduras.,...........- di 213,806 23,362 237,168 
British Guiana .......0ecceseeee 540,554 8,784 544,288 
British West Indies......... wee. 8,943,560 159,949 4,193,509 
SN So PUR CE ec cvecovndeee -- 6,835,834 2,098,306 17,929,140 
British American Colonies ..... -. 8,224,553 861,230 4,085,783 
Other British Colonies........... 0  seeeseess Sebel eWs ‘vxnwnes 
France on the Atlantic .......... 24, 567, 067 2,814, 668 27,381 136 
France on the Mediterranean..... 735,018 135,393 870,411 
French West Indies......... bays 289,579 20,702 810,281 
Miquelon and French Fisheries. . te NRE 8,715 
French Guiana..........seeeeee8 45,693 651 46,344 
Ee Ae old 19,853 2,875 22,728 
French Possessions in Africa ..... 0 ...s.0-. Nieves -eeveed 
Spain on the Atlantic............ 958.713 1,075 959, 188 
Spain on the Mediterranean....... 4,457,331 187,472 4,594,803 
Teneriffe and other Canaries, . GaSive's 13,540 5,639 19,179 
Manilla and Philippine Islands. . 125,544 7,000 132,544 
QO. Ss ESPNS ees ases edes 5,239,276 1,284,847 6,524,123 
Porto Rico & other Span. W. “Indies. 961,410 57,209 1,018,619 
Pavttapal . oo. iss 6s odes oes beee 167,342 4,996 172,338 
pO ey eee wae wee eee 94,589 7.176 101,765 
Fayal and other Azores........+. 20,240 1,045 21,285 
Cape de Verd Islands.... ...... 57,476 2,437 59,9138 
Italy generally.......-.ee+e0++- 1,736,834 127,406 1,864,240 
Tuscany ........s00+- Cdveweasce coseveses eeeees ; ceeeeees 
Sicily... ..cceeeceeceesecveeees 41,748 8,193 49.936 
Berdinia...6i se ictes vc SVEN oC Sees 810,888 19,401 330,289 
Ss ho ee ean | aS eee ees eee 
Trieste and other Austrian ports... 9 265, 578 "980 894 2,496,467 


Value of 
imports, 
$1,392,782 
20,542 
967,237 
29,001 
88,887 
235,894 
10,008,364 
2,052,706 
410,148 
672,470 
89,678 
2,377,630 
90,612,238 
2,999,710 
235,938 
73,604 
26,167 
3,336,835 
128,228 
"174, 526 
44,213 
1,008,871 
4,956,471 
1,736,651 
1382 
29,789,124 
1,926,429 
22,909 


451 197 
1,710,776 
27,718 
1,254,688 
17,046,931 
2,480,329 
$67,548 
102,448 
82,852 
1,850 
2,051,897 


"730,788 
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Value of exports, 

Domestic Foreign Value of 

Countries, produce. produce. Total. imports. 
Turkey, Levant, dic........0..4- 162,204 65,529 227,738 901,236 
Greece. .......seeeee SbGge cas ce-. Secaeeeha | ACEI OeE. Veerectes 9s mhiweee 
FROME, cc ccevcvcccccccesseccccs 1,699,873 167,918 1,847,290 1,889,968 
Mexico......es:00 eosccecess+- 1,014,690 567,098 1,581,783 1,804,779 
Central America.... .... 5 éi% Re 228,302 89,089 262,391 149,856 
New Grenada..........s+0ee+++ 2,507,701 588,121 3,040,822 695,606 
TIS § <a éic eps cease ueun esas 854,779 189,746 1,044,525 2,380,295 
ak iteden<tieh chalteksecs: s2aekneae «teaas se -sinseeqgets seneaele 
TE ois nk os it oooh 0.0 oh n0nsis Sa 623,96 8,752,916 11,625,804 
Argentine Republic............ ‘ 659,852 414,916 1,074,768 3,265,382 
-— Republic. .... 0.00000. 32,711 13,078 45,789 19,114 
Ey i wins baw Nabe Ge cnew ek 55 cue 1,608,877 286,428 1,895,805 2,734,746 
Mi bu a ako ccbwwaeedban dvs 249,760 22,338 272,098 94,738 
CCG es ooo wks s Wels aes o's me 2,155,945 829,842 2,485,287 17,065,144 
West Indies generally.......... ; NGOSE. 6 istiese 46,936 25,761 
ne allt PORELE COTETORE ELL fs: wate es ck Se aceite . 76,692 
South America generally ........ 86,196 40,715 76,911 89,829 
SPU. ccacsiseaenes athe Mena er ee cote ke c  gheW ia ee” “Nee taeaek ces sweat és 

Africa generally...........0000. 1,245,361 95,283 1,840,644 1,163,17 
Asia generally..........02s.s00: 70,586 1,375 V1061. .. ive . 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean..... 601,146 65,832 666,978 2,298 
Sandwich Islands....... ied oes oe Revadeee 881 881 16,852 
Australia.... .....  speatecced. deawes jak wabeses cc Wasgetwee eekiee seep 
Northwest Coast........... Seana SEN be oe eee RS eee ere ee 
NE he CeGis sh oeo ee Rdaa. ERRORS RwaS LV AR UREUE. Paegecdne “eens ais 
SE ON Shc ices dkeedees! Gods fede! 1a bc See  oSeMebaed «eth evens 
Ionian Islands........... Ee Py tins ae ha bss Gem e «de oes 

Indian Ocean ............ ciceeee”  Swinikeeee veka Veer ato cea et owes ae 
Uncertain places .......... pies. “Nese weve a pe@eceee sever pecg se eeuvees 
Ws 2856 5685S aan 196,689,718 21,698,293 218,388,011 216,224,932 


EXPORTS FROM MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE, 


We give below a statement of the exports of West India products from Martinique 
and Guadaloupe during the year 1851:— 


Martinique. Guadaloupe. 
Sugar, Muscovado....... kil. 23,466,696 | Sugar, Muscovado.......... 20,048,888 
Sugar, Clayed...... ......- 807 | Sugar, Olayed .......2..2. = swveee 
Molasses ..........4.46. lit. 88,754 | Molasses...... iss tetas lit. 13,879 
PENT Ayre ey 7 A os 6 065 vibe eces cacess 142,189 
WRI soy awe’ 6 ace 00's 6010 kil. ay eer res | kil. 221,218 
COG occ cc cvcee cot arses WMS oravn ans 60s. Cheeks 20,448 
WOBis 0:6 beaseces onus BRUNE Nc ea cco esc ccteccesss 11,452 
SEE ee Pee eT eT ee 168,580 | Cassia. ......cccccccecee: 165 
Logwood.......++ Cebeoes 50,260 | Logwood.....csesseeseees seven, 





OPPO eee 


SHIPMENTS OF OIL AND BONE AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The amount of shipments of Oil and Whalebone from the Sandwich Islands the past 
fall, as near as can be ascertained, was 3,587 bbls. of Sperm, 25,566 bbls. of Whale 
Oil, and 803,000 Ibs. of Whalebone—of which 2,246 bbls. Sperm, 12,480 bbls. Whale 
Oil, and 517,000 lbs. Bone for New Bedford; 180 bbls. Sperm, 3,550 bbls. Whale Oil, 
and 44,000 lbs. Bone for Fairhaven ; 120 bbls. Sperm, 300 bbls. Whale Oil, and 8,000 lbs, 
Bone for Nantucket ; 60 bbls. Sperm, 86 bbls. Whale Oil, and 800 lbs. Bone for Edgar- 
town; 23,000lbs. Bone for Warren; 100 bbls. Sperm, 700 bbls. Whale Oil, and 10,000 
Ibs. Bone for Holmes’s Hole; 250 bbls. Sperm, 1,000 bbls. Whale Oil, and 73,000 Ibs. 
Bone for Stonington ; 40 lbs. Sperm, 500 bbls. Whale Oil, and 4,000 lbs. Bone for Green- 
port ; 75 bbls. Sperm, 1,650 bbls. Whale Oil, and 37,000 lbs. Bone for Sag Harbor ; 510 
bbls. Sperm, 5,300 bbls. Whale Oil, and 86,000 lbs, Bone for New London. 
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Commercial Regulations. 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


~“—~~ 


BRAZILIAN CONSULAR REGULATIONS, 


The Emperor of Brazil has ordered the execution of the following regulations, de- 
fining the exemptions and functions of foreign consular agents in the empire, and the 
formalities to be observed in taking possession of, and in administering to, the property 
of deceased subjects of their respective nations, in case of reciprocity. 


Arr. 1. Consular agents—that is to say, foreign consuls and vice consuls in the em- 
pire, having obtained the imperial exequatur for their nominations—shall freely exer- 
cise the functions of an administrative character proper to their charge, which, without 
detriment to the laws of the country, may have been imposed upon them by their 
governments. 

They are free to favor and promote the lawful navigation and Commerce of their 
fellow-countrymen ; to protect the same against illegal measures; to assist them in 
their just pretensions before the local authorities; to appeal, in case of justice being 
denied on the part of the latter, to the imperial government through the medium of 
the diplomatic agent of their nation, or directly, if there should not be any ; to set forth, 
by said means, the measures that have been adopted which may affect or tend to 
injure the Commerce and navigation of their country; and, finally, to perform other 

ministrative acts—such as to receive the declarations, protests, written affidavits, 
and other documents which may be presented to them by the captains of vessels be- 
longing to their nation; to authenticate the same; to issue certificates; to draw up 
maritime and marriage contracts between their own countrymen; and other acts of 
this character, according to the regulations of instructions of their governments. 

Arr. 2. Assoon as a foreigner, domiciled in Brazil, dies intestate, having no wife 
in the land, nor heirs recognized as such present, to whom would belong the right of 
taking possession, as head of the family, in order to take an inventory and portion out 
the estate, or even with a will, if the heirs should be foreigners and happen to be 
absent likewise, the judge of probate for deceased persons and absentees shall pro- 
ceed, with the respective consular agent, to take possession of the estate, the custody 
of which to be intrusted to said agent; the above mentioned judge causing at first an 
ex-officio inventory to be taken, which proceeding must take place in the presence of 
the consular agent aforesaid. 

This intervention on the part of consular agents shall not take place when any heir 
recognized as such happens to be a Brazilian citizen, even though should be absent. 

Arr. 3. The inventory being concluded, the effects belonging to the estate shall be 
intrusted to the administration and yf Epona of the consular agent, who will not be 
at liberty to dispose of the same or the proceeds thereof, nor to deliver them to the 
legitimate heirs, until it is ascertained—preceding notices having been published in the 
newspapers immediately after taking possession—that no creditor to said estate has 
appeared within the period of one year, nor any judicial question been pending in the 
meanwhile in regard to it, nor the duties to which said estate was subject by the laws 
of the empire been left unpaid. In order to ascertain whether the payment of duties 
is required or not, it will be necessary for the consular agent to show, by satisfactory 
documents duly authenticated, what is the degree of kindred between the deceased 
and his heir or heirs. 

Arr. 4. At the expiration of the year mentioned in the foregoing articles, there be- 
ing no judicial question pending in regard to the estate—the fiscal duties having been 
paid, or it being ascertained that the payment of such is not required—the consular 
agent shall be at liberty to dispose of said estate, and transmit the proceeds of the 
same to those who have a right to it, according to his instructions, being then consid- 
ered by the tribunals of the country as the representative of the heir or heirs, to whom 
he will be alone responsible. 

Arr, 5. If there be evidence of debts, or questions pending affecting only a portion 
of the estate, the provision of the preceding article may, at the expiration of one year, 
and on the fulfillment of the requisitions of the 3d article, be carried out in regard to 
that portion which is unincumbered and free, a public deposit being previously made 
of a sum of money covering the amount of the debt or question pending, or a reserva- 
tion made for the object embraced in said question. 
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628 Commercial Regulations. 


Arr. 6, If any foreigner domiciled in Brazil die under the circumstances mentioned 
in the 2d article of this regulation, in a place were there is no consular agent of his 
nation, the judge of probate for deceased persons and absentees sball proceed to take 

sion and make an inventory of the estate, in a of two trustworthy wit- 
nesses belonging to the nation of the deceased, and, for want of such, in the presence 
of two merchants or property-holders of respectability, either of whom becoming ad- 
ministrators for the settlement of the estate until some provision shall have been made 
in regard to the disposition of the clear and undisputed proceeds accruing from it. 

Ant. 7. In the case alluded to in the forgoing article, it shall be the duty of the 
judge of probate to transmit, within the period of fifteen days after having been noti- 
fied of the death of any foreigner in his district under the circumstances mentioned in 
the 3d article, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, accompanied by a certificate of the 
death, an account of the age, residence, place of birth, profession, and what has been 
ascertained in regard to the property and relatives of said foreigner, in order that the 
minister aforesaid may communicate with the respective legation or consular agent iu 
regard to disposing of the unincumbered portion of the estate. 

Arr. 8. In the case alluded to in the 6th article, neither the consular agent nor the 
administrators shall have power to discharge any of the debts of the deceased without 
the authority of the judge of probate, who is not to order payment of the same with- 
out consulting the consular agent or the administrators. 

Exception to be made for the expenses of the funeral, which shall at once be 
authorized by the aforesaid consul, if possible, or by the competent authorities of the 
district, with a regard to the capabilities of the estate. 

Art. 9. When a deceased foreigner has been a partner in any mercantile firm, or is 
indebted to merchants for considerable sums of money, it will be necessary to proceed 
according to the provisions of the 309th and 310th articles of the commercial code. 
To the judge of probate for absentees, and to the respective consular agent, will alone 
belong the right of taking possession of the unincumbered portion still appertaining to 
the estate. The consular agent, however, may, in the terms of the article aforesaid, 
require whatever may fall to the benefit of the same. 

Art. 10. In those cases when, according to the 6th article of these regulations, 
administrators to the unclaimed, estates of foreigners are appointed, they shal! receive, 
if they require it, the per centage established by the laws of the empire for the cura- 
tors of such estates, and the emoluments of the judge of probate shall be determined 
in the same way. 

Arr. 11. When a foreign consular agent dies, his estate shall be taken possession of 
in the same manner as it is customary with members of the diplomatic corps, unless 
the consular agent has been engaged in some kind of business in the country ; because 
in this case it will be necessary to proceed according to the general rule. 

Arr. 12. When a foreign vessel is wrecked on the coast of Brazil, and at a place 
where there is consular agent of the respective nation, the latter may take whatever 
measures he shall deem proper for the safety of such vessel, her cargo, and appurte- 
nances, without interfering with the local authorities in their right to succor those who 
have been shipwrecked; to preserve order; to secure the interests of the owners of 
the vessel and cargo, as well as those of the public treasury ; to authenticate the inven- 
tory ; to identify the effects which were on board the reid, and have the same deposi- 
ted in the custom-house; and to intervene in all such circumstances that may attach 
suspicion to the proceedings of the captain, pilot, or any other person who may have 
had charge of the wrecked vessel 

Arr. 13. Foreign consular agents shall exercise the authority of judges and arbiters 
in all questions relating to the wages of the crews, andin all civil questions which may 
arise between their own countrymen composing said crews; between the captains of 
different vessels belonging to their nation; and in suits of a commercial character 
between their fellow-citizens, when the latter do not prefer to have recourse to the an- 
thorities of the empire, and there are not found involved in such questions the rights of 
any inhabitants of the empire belonging to a different nation. 

Arr. 14. It is incumbent upon consular agents to take cognizance, according to 
their regulations, of such crimes as are committed on board vessels belonging to their 
nation, by members of the crew against one another during the voyage, provided that 
neither the offender nor the injured party are subjects of the empire; because in such 
ease, although they may constitute part of said crew, the local authorities will have 
the exclusive right of taking cognizance of such crime. 

Art. 15. When foreign merchant vessels find themselves in any of the ports of 
Brazil, the criminal and competent jurisdiction of their respective consular agents shall 
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not extend to criminal offences of a serious character, or which may in any way dis- 
turb public tranquillity, or affect in a particular manner any of the inha'itants of the 
coun 


i 16. Foreign consular agents shall be assisted, on making a requisition to that 
effect, by the competent local authorities, not enly when they are in need of their in- 
tervention and support in the exercise of their functions on board said vessels, but also 
when they require the imprisonment and surrender of sailors and soldiers who may 
have deserted from them or from ships-of-war, said consular agents being responsible 
for the expenses which such individuals may incur in prison. as , 

Arr. 17. In civil transactions, and such offences as they may individually commit, 
foreign consular agents are subject to the authorities of the empire, whether the mat 
ter at issue affect them directly, or whether it relate to a third party, and their inter- 
vention as private individuals be rendered necessary—said consular agents being 
treated, however, with all the attentions which are customary in court, when the sum- 
mons and declarations are addressed to persons holding public offices of an elevated char- 
acter, and being accommodated, when not indicted for a criminal offence, with a seat 
by the side of the person in authority, or president of the court before who.a they 
have to appear, except when they happen to be merchants, or have been engaged in 
any kind of business in the country, and the question turns upon matters affecti 
their trade or business; because in this case the same treatment must be observ 
towards them as in the case of any other private individual. ; 

Arr. 18. It is only with regard to such offences which they may have committed as 
merchants, or which may be of such serious character as not to admit of bail, that con- 
sular agents can be imprisoned without the authorization of the imperial government ; 
which, on being apprized that, either on account of the circumstances attending the 
commission of the offence, or for some powerful reason, said agent ought not to be de- 
livered to the government of which he is the subject for trial, or that it is not sufficient 
to expel him from the empire, or to deprive him of his exequatur, shall cause him to 
be tried by the competent tribunal. 

Art. 19. The marek documents, and official correspondence of foreign consuls and 
Vice consuls, are exempted from search, and of all and any examination and inves- 
tigation whatever on the part of the authorities of the empire. In case of a consular 
agent being imprisoned or expelled without any one being substituted in his place, the 
aforesaid archives, documents, and correspondence must be carefully preserved, being 
— and sealed up by said agent, and by the first judiciary authority within the 
jurisdiction of ihe district. ; 

Arr. 20. Brazilians exercising the functions of foreign consuls and vice consuls in 
Brazil, shall not on that account be exonerated from entire subjection to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the country, and will be tried and punished by their own tribunals 
whenever they commit any crime, no matter of what character. In the same manner 
such functions shall not exempt them from performing public duties, and from serving 
in the national guard, when for some special reason, they have not obtained an exemp- 
tion or dispensation from the same. : 

Arr, 21. The houses in which foreign consular agents reside shall not enjoy the 
rights of asylum, notwithstanding the summons, imprisonments, and the execution of 
any judicial mandate of the country, due attention having been paid to the guaranties 
and formalities established by law. ; 

Art. 22. A decree of the government will designate the points in the empire where 
consular agents are or may be received. 

Art. 23. The provisions of the Ist, 13th, 14th, 16th, 18th, and 1%th articles of these 
regulations shall not be of any avail to the consular agents and sabjects of those na- 
tions among whom the consular agents and subjects of Brazil do not find any reciproc- 
ity—the imperial government declaring which of those provisions shall not, for the 
reasons specified above, be executed, ; 

Art. 24. The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 11th articles shall not go in foree 
in regard to the consular agents and subjects of a nation after that, in virtue of agree- 
ment, a reciprocrity shall have been established by means of an exchange of notes, 
said articles being consequently ordered to be executed in regard to said nation by a 
decree of the government. 

PAULINO JOSE SOARES DE SOUSA. 


Patace or Rio pe Janeiro, November 8, 1851. 





Commercial Regulations. 


SPANISH NAVIGATION AND PORT DUES. 
Treasury Department, March, 25, 1852. 


The subjoined decree of the Government of Spain, communicated to this depart- 
ment b the Department of State, is published for the information of the ship-masters 
of the United States and others interested :— 


Leeation or UnitTep STATES AT eal 
First DepaRTMENT OF THE OFrricr oF Strate, 


ROYAL DECREE. 


Conforming myself to what has been proposed by my minister of finance in agree- 
ment with the counsel of ministers, I assent to and fim the following :— 

Arr. 1. In the peninsular and island adjacent, there shall be put upon the same 
footing of Spanish vessels—for the exaction of navigation and port duties ; or, that is 
to say, for those of light-houses, anchorage, and of loading and unloading cargo, estab- 
lished in the law of the eleventh of April, 1849, and in my royal decree of the six- 
teenth of December last—the vessels of all nations, who may concede a like benefit 
in their respective territories to the vessels of the Spanish marine. 

Arr, 2. The government will give account of this order to the cortes. 

Given at the palace, on the third of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 


two. It is signed by the royal hand. The minister of finance. 
JUAN BRAVO MURILLO, 


~ eee 


BREADSTUFFS IMPORTED INTO THE ZOLL-VEREIN FREE OF DUTY, 
DeraRTMENT OF State, WasuineTon, March, 23, 1852, 


Information has been received from Charles Graebe, Esq., United States Consul for 
Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, and Hanover, that in consequence of the general de- 
ficiency of the last crop of grain, and the high price occasioned thereby, the States 
composing the Zoll-Verein of Germany have passed a decree, that from the first of 
the present month to the first of September next, grains, legumus, and flour, can be 
imported into the Zoll-Verein free of duty. 

e import duty on grain previous to the said decree was about seven cents a bushel, 
= that on flour amounted to a prohibition, being two dollars and fifty cents per 
el. 
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REDUCTION OF POSTAGE TO BUENOS AYRES, 


Informaticn has been received at the United States Post-Office Department in Wash- 
ington, of the reduction of the British packet rate of postage on letters conveyed 
between England and Buenos Ayres, or any other part of the Argentine Republic, 
from 2s. 7d. to 1s., for a letter not exceeding the weight of half an ounce; the rate 
(which must be prepaid) hereafter to be charged on a letter of half an ounce or under, 
from any office in the United States to any part of the Argentine Republic, is forty- 
five cents, instead of -eighty-three cents as heretofore. In is to be borne in mind that 
this reduction applies only to letters to and from the Argentine Republic, which is 
subdivided into the following departments, viz.:—Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, 
Corrientes, Missiones, Cordova, Santiago, Tucumen, Salta, Catamarca, La Rioga, San 
Juan, San Luis, and Mendoza. To Brazil and Montevideo the postage remains un- 


changed. A POET AAT 


NEW SPANISH DUTY ON FOREIGN VESSELS, 
Autcant, December 31. 
By a decree of the Spanish Government, dated 17th inst., all foreign vessels 
entering Spanish ports on or after the 1st of February next, will be subject to a new 
duty of two reals, (about 5d. sterling,) per ton, in lieu of the present mole or harbor 
dues, and in addition to one quarter of a real on each quintal of merchandise landed 
or shipped in Spain or the adjacent Islands, 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS OF AUSTRIA, 


Information has been received at the Department of State at Washington, that new 
instructions have lately been given by the Austrian government to all their police offi- 
cers and gens d’armes not to permit any foreigner to enter their dominions unless his 
passport bears the vise of an Austrian legation or consulate. 
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This new regulation extends to every place at which an Austrian garrison exists, 
and will, as is stated, be strictly enforced against English and American travelers. It 
is, therefore, advisable that those of our countrymen who intend to travel in the in- 
terior of Germany or into Italy, should have their passports vised at the Austrian le- 
gation at Washington, or at Paris or London. 











NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LIGHT-HOUSES AT PORT MAHON AND DRAGONERA. 


DEpaRTMENT oF State, Wasuine Ton, April 7, 1852. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Conductor Merchants’ Magazine, New York :— 


Sik :—I transmit to you, inclosed, a translation of two notices, relative to the eree- 
tion of Light-Houses, recently established by the Spanish Government, at the Port of 
Mahon, and on the Island of Dragonera, for such use as you may choose to make of 


them. I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 


LIGHT- HOUSE OF THE ISLAND OF DRAGONERA, 
Genera Direcrion or Pustic Works, 


From the 20th March, 1852, a light will be kindled every night, from the setting to 
the rising of the sun, in a new. light-house established upon the central summit of the 
Island of Dragonera, called Single de Ginavera, on the same site where there stood an 
old watch-tower. 

Its situation, according to the meridian of Cadiz, is of 8° 37’ 20” E. longitude, and 
39° 37' 50” of N. latitude. Its apparatus is a catadioptrical, large model, with scin- 
tillations at intervals of two minutes. The light is raised 360m. 19 above the level of 
the sea; it produces a tangent of 18 miles; but it may be descried from a greater or 
lesser distance, according to the state of the atmosphere and the elevated position of 
the observer. 


LIGHT-HOUSE OF THE PORT OF MAHON. 

From the 20th March, 1852, a light will be kindled every night, from the setting to 
the rising of the sun, in a new light-house established at the extremity of San Felipe 
and S. E. angle of the entrance of Port Mahon, upon the remains of an ancient castle of 
that name. [ts distance in a level line from the waters of the sea is of 126 m., and the 
rocky banks, which produce visible breakers, extend to a distance of nearly 200 feet. 

The situation of the light-house, in regard to the meridian of Cadiz, is of 10° 40’ 8” 
of E. longitude, and of 39° 50’ 28” N. latitude. 

{ts apparatus is catadioptrical of the sixth order of fixed and luminous light, 270° 
horizontally. 

The light is raised 22 m, 66 above the level of the sea; it produces a tangent of 6 
miles, but may be descried at a greater or lesser distance, according to the state of the 
atmosphere and the position of the observer. 


PORT REGULATIONS OF SHANGHAE, 
The following regulations went into operation on the 24th September, 1851:— 


Buoys will be placed at the northern and southern extremities of the anchorage, in 
order to establish the line of boundary, and it will be obligatory upon all vessels to 
anchor within the defined limits. 

The harbor-master shall berth all foreign vessels arriving at the anchorage at Shang- 
hae, superintend their mooring and unmooring, and take them safely out when ready 
to depart, for which he receives ten dollars on all vessels above 150 tons. 

No vessel under any foreign flag, having gunpowder or other combustibles on board, 
shall be permitted to anchor among the foreign vessels or in their near vicinity. 

No sailor from a foreign vessel can be discharged or left behind at this port without 
the express sanction of the consul reporting the vessel. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE AT THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER LLOBREGAT. 
DepaRTMENT or State, WasHinerton, March 23, 1852. 


Farewan Hunt, Esq., Conductor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. 
Sir :—The inclosed intelligence, respecting a new light-house, erected at the mouth 
of the river Llobregat, near the city of Barcelona, is transmitted to you for such use 


as you may think proper to make thereof. 
Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. HUNTER, Acting Secretary. 


Burgav or Lieut-Hovses—Generat Direction or Pustic Works. 

From the 1st of March, 1852, a light will burn every night, from the setting to the 
rising of the sun, in a light-house, which has been established on the projecting point 
formed by the river Llobregat, where it empties itself into the sea. The light-house 
is situated on the left bank of the river, and has been constructed upon an old battery, 
which is oo down in the maps and marine charts by the name of Torre de la punta 
del rio. Its location, in to the actual conformation of the shore, is as follows :— 
distance from the mouth 2,520 Castillian feet; distance from the coast 1,803 Castil- 
lian feet. The geographical position of the light-house is the following :—latitude 
41° 19’ 12” N., longitude 8° 26’ 30” East of Cadiz. Its apparatus is of the second 
calioptric order, Fresnel, composed of a revolving light with obscurations at every 
thirty seconds’ interval, the whole revolution being performed in six minutes. The 
light is of a natural color, it is placed at an elevation of 116 Castillian feet above the 
level of the sea, producing a tangent of 10.5 miles, but may be descried from a greater 
distance, according to the state of the atmosphere and the elevation of the observer. 
As a guide to those navigators who may ap the port of Barcelona from the 
west, it is necessary to remark, that all vessels that may find themselves two miles 
south of Punta lirrosa, on the coasts of Garraf, must shape their course 12° to the 
south of the light of the light-house, as much to avoid the shores on the left bank of 
the river Llobregat, as to keep watch for a shoal on said bank, situated 0.8 mile west- 
ward of the mouth of the river, which stretches out for a distance of 1.5 miles 8. 8. E. 
of the light-house. Following the above-mentioned course, said vessels may steer for 
the port of Barcelona, when the light-house bears 35° west of them. 

Maprip, December 11, 1852. {Signed} REINOSO, 

[True copy.] 
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CONCERNING SABLE ISLAND. 

The information contained in the subjoined extract from a letter of H. W. Bayrre.p 
Captain Surveying the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is important to our navigation, to Great 
Britain, France, and the North of Furope; the more so as the English charts, according 
to G. W. Blunt, with the exception of the admiralty, place Sable Island from fourteen 
to twenty-two miles too far to the westward, and six miles too far north. 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN BAYFIELD'S REPORT ON SABLE ISLAND—SEPT., 1851. 


The western flagstaff at the principal establishment in Sable Island is in latitude 
48° 56’ 83” N., lon. 60° 3’ 16.7” W. 

The eastern extreme of the Grassy Sand Hills is in lat. 43° 59’ 0.5” N., lon. 59° 45° 
59” W. 

The east extreme of the Sand Hills alone remains unchanged from comparison with 
the observations of Admiral Ogle’s officers. 

No reason to find fault with their determination of latitude and longitude. 

Two miles of the west end of the island washed away since they were observed in 
1828. This reduction and consequent addition to the western bar is reported to have 
been in operation since 1811, and seems almost certain to continue. 

An opinion exists that the island is insensibly becoming narrower. 

It is agreed by all that there has been no material change in the east end of the 
island within the memory of any one acquainted with it. 

The western bar can be safely approached by the lead, from any direction, with 
common precaution. 

The length of the N. E. bar has been greatly exaggerated, but it is still a most for- 
midable danger; it extends 14 miles from the island to 10 fathoms, and is 13 miles to 
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6 fathoms; all within the last named depth being a line of heavy breakers in bad 
weather. Not far from the extremity of the bar the depth is 170 fathoms, 80 that a 
vessel going moderately fast, might be on the bar in a few minutes after in vain trying 
for soundings. This bar, moreover, is very steep all along its north side, and is on 
these accounts exceedingly dangerous. 

The reduction of this bar from its reported length of 28 miles to its real length of 
14 miles, greatly lessons one of the objections to a light on the east end of the island. 

The }cople of the island frequently see the mail steamers passing, as well as other 
vessels, which from their distamte were probably unaware of their proximity. 
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POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH THEIR DE- 
CENNIAL INCREASE PER CENT, FROM 1830 to 1850. 
Ratio of in- Ratio ofin- 


Cities and Towns. Population Population Population crease ir’m crease 
of 1830, of 1840. of 1850. 1830 to 1840, 1840 to °50, 
Bangor, POs slik cs 5 + neha 2,867 8,627 14,432 200.09 67.28 
PUNE. chibn nd voce a uu 12,598 15,218 20,815 20.79 86.77 
Augusta....... pauses cee 3,980 6,214 8,225 83.561 54.77 
pe Ee peo cams 8,773 5,141 8,020 86.25 56.00 
Manchester, N. H......... 877 3,235 13,932 248.87 $380.67 
Boston, Mass...........0.+ 61,392 93,3838 186.871 52.01 46.56 
NE Ts sins so oven bas 6,474 20,796 $5 and 221.22 60.52 
a, DEAS Cisawsee 13,895 15,082 Urvid 8.54 34.35 
Ds Nidvevecacens s 6,247 9,089 S.n0d 738.22 102.04 
Charlestown..........00-. 8,783 11,484 Lli.zi6 0.75 49.91 
ee 4,178 7,497 1?.eay 79.65 127.41 
New Bedford. ......sevce 7,692 12,087 16,413 5y.02 36.08 
Cambridge......... ee exes 6,072 8,409 15,215 38 48 80.98 
NSS ods Sasa et as 6,138 9,367 14,250 bz 06 52.02 
0 TIA vse cies cede on 6,784 10,985 ll ius 61 92 7.01 
BON hilo 65 es ieee du 6,042 7,645 ludil 2 53 86.57 
Providence, R. I ......... 16,833 23,171 41812 37.65 79.15 
New Haven, Conn........ 10,678 12,960 20,5.5 21.87 56.98 
Norwich.......... biweees 5,161 4,239 10,205 4.26 41.08 
Hartford......... Say ° 7,074 9,468 18,645 338. 84 43.16 
New York City, N. Y..... 197,112 $12,710 §16,6ui 55.54 64.85 
WPA UNs nceecccs ce 15,394 86,235 96,823 %a.37 «167.26 
a eg eee 24,209 83,721 50,703 3y.29 50.58 
iia fect tiin anne As 8,668 18,213 42,261 110,01 132.03 
OEE SET 9,207 20,191 86,463 119.08 80.29 
Williamsburg............. 1,117 5,094 30,780 856.04 504.24 
eS 7, eet i 11,556 19,334 28,785 67 08 48.88 
SYTACUBE 4. .cccccce eoees eWner i eho ts ‘ 1 1) PC 
yp gipttin aePi Paul adh pet 8,323 12,782 17,565 53.57 87.41 
Poughkeepsie... .......... 7,222 10,006 13,944 88 .54 39.35 
Lock port ree Pep eee ger? 8,823 9,105 12,328 138.68 85. 0 
Oswego... hs eid mais Hace 2,703 4,665 12,205 72.58 161,69 
Newburg..... Kaji Ks ik aes 6,424 8.93% 11,415 89.05 27.78 
Kingston nani ede sca REY: 4,170 5.824 10,233 39.66 75.07 
Hew atk, a  hastall 10,953 17,290 38,891 57.85 124,95 
Fas ler ines teense 5,596 SEDON evans 49.26 
Philadeluhia Gite . ais eke 1,831 8,663 13,387 10.62 54.53 
iets, edticidee, ia its tivka | dee oe 
Pitts ms € city 08,585 164,872 287,386 61. i2 74.88 
NNR so tah ecxane b00% 12,568 21,115 46,601 68.00 120.07 
Alleghany ....2..00.s005 2,801 10,089 21,261 260.19 110.78 
NG s 06.08 vine ves its 5,856 8,410 15,748 43.61 87.25 


Lancaster........ ry 7,704 8,417 12,365 9.25 46.09 
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Ratio ofin- Ratio ofin- 

Cities and Towns. Population Population —— crease fr’m crease f’m 

nt of 1830, of 1840, of 1850, 1830 to 1840, 1840t0 "50, 

Wilmington, Del.......... én eid 8,367 13,979 dinnitinns 67.07 

Baltimore, Md...........5 80,620 102,313 169,054 26.09 65.28 

Washington, BE Mise kein aie 18,826 23,864 40,001 24.01 71.02 

Richmond, Va............ 6,055 20,153 27,482 232.88 86.36 

9,814 10,920 14,326 11.26 81.19 

8,322 11,136 14,010 83.81 .08 

5,276 7,885 11,391 -46 

80,289 29,261 42,985 es .90 

Savannah, Ga..... 7,802 11,214 16,060 : 21 

Mobile, Ala. Es 3,194 12,672 20,513 87 

49,826 102,193 119,460 P .89 

Lafayette........... . 8,207 14,190 -46 

Memphis, Tenn........... Te 2,026 8,839. ... 27 
Nashville 6,929 10,478 
ouls 21,210 48,196 
Cincinnati, Chio 46,388 15,436 
Columbus..... ciceee 6,048 17,883 
Cleveland Vi 6,071 17,034 
6,067 10,977 
Chillicothe cas 3,977 7,100 
Zanesville 4,760 7,929 
, , 8,798 8,005 
Chicago Il ‘ 4470 29,963 
Detroit Mich 9,102 21,019 
16,469 77,860 
1,712 20,061 
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POPULATION OF NICARAGUA. 


The population of Nicaragua may be estimated at 250,000. The civilized Indians, 
and those of Spanish and negro stocks crossed with them, constitute the mass of the 
population. The pure individuals of pure European stock constitute but a small part 
of the whole, and are more than equaled in number by those of pure negro blood. The 
entire population may be divided as follows :— 


Li EET EE TE ere ke eee Sei 20,000 
MON, nn co duwebhccasktaetadaes oid badapesnecewns 16,000 
Indians 80,000 

i 180,000 


Total 250,000 


Most of these live in towns, many of them going two, four, and six miles daily to 
labor in the fields, starting before day and returning at night. The plantations, “ha- 
ciendas,” “hattos,” “ranchos,” and “chacras” are scattered pretty equally over the 
country, and are reached by paths so obscure as almost wholly to escape the notice of 
travelers who, passing through what appears to be a continual forest from one town to 
the other, are liable to fall into the error of supposing the country almost wholly unin- 
habited. Their dwellings are usually of canes, thatched with palm, many of them 
open at the sides, and with no other floor but the bare earth, the occupation of which 
is stoutly contested by pigs, calves, fowls, and children. These fragile structures, so 
equable and mild is the climate, are adequate to such protection as the natives are ac- 
customed to consider necessary. Some of them are more pretending, and have the 
canes plastered ever and whitewashed, with tile reofs and other improvements ; and 
there are a few, belonging to large proprietors, which are exceedingly neat and com- 
fortable, approaching nearer our ideas of habitations for human beings. 

A large part of the dwellings in the towns are much of the same character ; the 
residences of the better classes, however, are built of adobes, are of one story, and 
inclose large courts, which are entered under archways often constructed with great 
beauty. The court-yard has generally a number of shade trees, usually orange, mak- 
ing the corridors, upon which all the rooms open, exceedingly pleasant. 
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The State is divided into five Departments, each of which has several Judicial Dis- 
tricts, as follows:— 
Departments. Population. Districts. 


1, Meridional......... sescvesccsess 20,000 — Rivas or Nicaragua. 

‘ Acayopa or Choutales, Grenada, 
2. SRR RS Oe e gage ea 95,000 Mocian. and Managua 
8. Occidental.........0... bw edees 90,000 Leon and Chinandega. 


4. Septentrional of Matagalpa....... 40,000 Matagalpa. 
5. Septentrional of Segovia ....... 12,000 Segovia. 


Total “eee eee eeeeeee eeeeaeeeere 247,000 


The ee here given is the result arrived at, in round numbers; by a census 
attempted in 1846. It was only partially successful, as the people supposed it pre- 
liminary to some military conscription, or new tax. 

The principal towns of the State, with their estimated population, are as follows :— 





Leon, (the capital,) including Puebla Nueva..... ..seeeeees 2,900 

RR ie 25,000 | Nagorote.........sccccceeess 1,800 
NNR Sis io ie Sve ve 21000) Beth is6k: cnasiewcccviscasiss 2,500 
Chinandega Viejo............ 8,000 | Managua ........eeeee eevee 12,000 
be os gp TOPE EEO TES PCLT 1,000 | Massaya......06.sseeeeeees . 15,090 
TEEN < i'vos Sv acs vee cues NTR og hccccanas svn sceese 10,000 
eg, a ee py hn 900} Nicaragua ..........seeeee0s 8,000 
bean ARE re « 1,000} Segovia ......cceceeeeeeeees 8,000 
IN sins unin. ne binniinh ane 2,000 | Matagalpa..........-+-+- eee: see 
ni fd a EE PPP ee 1,000 | 


It is a singular fact that the females greatly exceed the males in number. In the 
Department Occidental, according to the census, the proportions were as three to two! 


PROGRESS OF LIVERPOOL IN POPULATION AND COMMERCE, 
The model of Liverpool, forwarded to the Great Exhibition in London, is accompa- 
nied with the following tabular statement, illustrative of the population of Liverpool 
under three Queens, namely, Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria :— 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF LIVERPOOL. 


Under Queen Under Queen Under Queen 
Elizabeth. Anne. Victoria. 
1570. 1710. 185). 
Ss .odcscrnnngnneutas 800 1,168 400,000 
ND is as backs then en ace 268 12,636 3,536,337 
Number of Vessels........000 15 88 23,000 
SUN Si vitd aubbcksieae cent. stxa eae C04 * £600 £211,748 
OWN ood sevice ue adance £20 £378 19s.1ld. £91,000 
Amount of customs......... e+e £272 88.0d. £70,000 £3,866,284 
Income of the Corporation...... £20 4s.8d. £1,115 1s. Ofd. £189,152 7s. 4d. 


POPULATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

This great metropolis of the western seas, built upon more hills than Rome was, 
and, unlike her, built almost in a “day,” contains a population of twenty-three thous- 
and, who, attracted by the sparkling of gold, have come hither from every quarter of 
the habitable globe. From the sunny climes of Spain and Italy, from the fairy lands of 
Persia and Arabia, from the regions of snow and ice in Norway and Russia, from the corn 
and vine lands of pleasant France, from the British isles and colonies, from the green 
South America, from the imperial dominions of the near relative of the Sun and Moon, 
and from the golden islands of the Pacific, have they come in myriads to California. In 
our streets the fair European jostles with the swarthy Kanaka or the darker Hindoo; 
the pious Mussulman says his daily prayers, as he passes the churches of the Chris- 
tian, the calculating German drives hard bargains with the volatile Frenchman, and 
the stiffmade Yankee daily deals with the long-tailed Chinaman. Such an omnium 
gatherum of humanity was never before witnessed in the world’s history. The golden 
charm has spoken the “ open sesame” to the brazen gates and lofty walls that have 
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heretofore inclosed a nation of millions, and the whole world has sent her representa- 
tives in great convention to a little spot that four years ago was known only asa 
resort for whalers or merchant vessels who were on the Pacific coast. 

No man can accurately calculate the result of this union, but its effects must be 
grand and lasting. The southron of Europe will return to his home, the fur-clad 
northerner will again visit the cold land of his childhood ; the light-limbed oriental will 
go back to his fairy land, the long-tailed child of the sun will enter again his noble 
wall, the bearded Turk will once more listen to the muezzim as it is sounded from the 
minerets, and the unsophisticated children of the sea will return to their flowery 
islands. But all will carry back with them a knowledge of the English language, an 
idea of the American institutions and liberties, a portion of the energy and ardor of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, and an understanding of the blessed principles of Him 
whose precepts will yet spread peace among the nations, and make the “wilderness 
bud and blossom as the rose tree.” 

_ The discovery of gold in California has done more to advance the cause of civiliza- 
tion and the spread of enlightened and Christian institutions, than any other one fact 
brought to light within the last century.— Alta California. 











RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





CANALS AND RAILROADS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following statement of the canals and railroads of Pennsylvania is derived from 
the report of the Canal Commissioners. It only includes the public works owned by 
the State :— 


The commonwealth of Pennsylvania has completed and in operation 652} miles of 
canal and railroad, independent of feeders not navigable, as follows :— 
Delaware division, from Bristol to Easton ag 
Columbia Railroad, from Philadelphia to the basin at Columbia 
Eastern division, from Columbia to the junction of the Juniata and Susque- 

hanna divisions at the head of Duncan Island 
Juniata division, from the junction at Duncan's Island to the basin at Holli- 

om june, PE We Saw cOe Rewnee Cyne HHEWe sce cececenrns 
Portage Railroad, from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown 
Western division, from Johnstown to the Monongahela River at Pitisburg.. . 
—, division, from the junction at Duncan’s Island to Northumber- 
an 


North Branch division, from Northumberland to the Lackawanna 

Bald Eagle side cut, from the pool of Dunstown Dam, on the West Branch 
division, to Bald Eagle Creek : 

Lewisburg side cut, from Lewisburg to the West Branch division 

Lackawanna feeder, at the termination of the North Branch division 

Alleghany Branch of the Western division in Alleghany City 

Feeder at Johnstown on the Western division..........0.seeeececeeeeees 

Feeder at the mouth of the Rayston branch of the Juniata 


Ok a cae aos Kad ntns o Lay ss <a Ava end ome es 6523 


Upon the completion of the North Branch Canal, from the mouth of the Lackawanna 
to the New York State Line, 94} miles more of navigation will be added to the above. 
The Erie extension, consisting of the Beaver division, the Shenango and Conneaut 
lines, and the French Creek feeder, 163 miles in length, and the Wisconisco Canal, 124 
miles in length, which were nearly completed, have been transferred to private com- 
nies, 
The receipts from tolls have been nearly doubled within the last ten years, as the fol- 
lowing table shows :— 
$940,218 69 | 1846...... $1,295,494 76 | 1849 $1,633,277 72 
1,017,841 12 1,581,575 87 | 1850...... 1,768,209 46 
1,167,603 42 | 1848 1,533,344 00 | 1851 1,798,624 01 
1,196,979 43 | 
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The gross receipts on the several lines of canal and railroad for the fircal year end- 
ing November 30, 1851, amounted to $1,793,624 82, being an increase over 1850 of 
$25,417 36. The expenditures for the same period amounted to $1,054,893 99. 
Included in these expenditures are the following :— 





For repairs of breaches. ....ceccsccescvcccccccceecsccsccesseses $71,249 72 
Purchase of new locomotives. ........svccscccccccvecseees: coece 58,717 00 
Maintaining ferry at Duncan’s Island.............000+eeee reer 10,000 00 
Rebuilding weigh-lock at Easton. .......cceseseeeereces SWeksseed 13,000 60 

ae in an hb a4 ck cha bande’ NESE OLE ETC ORE EERE ELIE, $152,966 72 


The rebuilding of the Conestoga Bridge, $17,854 50; the rebuilding of the Clark’s 
Ferry Bridge, $21,922 30; the rebuilding of the Shamokin Shute, $4,678 50; the ex- 
traordinary repairs to the planes on the Alleghany Portage railroad, per act of 1850, 
$15,420 06; the building of an addition to the wharf at Bristol, $1,500; the repair 
of road and farm bridges, $25,000 ; and new depot at Parkersburg, $10,000—not being 
fairly chargeable to the repair account of the year, are not included in the statement 
of expenditures. 














Receipts for all purposes on the Columbia Railroad............ vie $698,982 5: 
Portage Railroad..... Se secccvenrconsecssccuesesesesccscecte 244,088 88 
Main line of canal, from Columbia to Pittsburg .............. og 875,204 75 
Bens van Ol CONDE. sci cc vacd tess cesuseetee oe 6 aaa 253,873 43 
North and west branch, and Susquehanna divisions.,...........+. 239,941 05 
Total........sse00s ceseccecees seseeee soba vesete seeeems $1,817,090 #4 
Deduct drawbacks paid at Philadelphia...............06+ 23.465 82 

Total gross receipts on all the lines............. coseeee $1,798,624 82 


The amount of anthracite and bituminous coal shipped from the several offices on 
the line of the State improvements for the year 1851, is as follows :— 


ere Oe 707,702 ; Northumberland........tons 11,696 





Beach Haven............. 334,007 | Pittsburg....... ‘a ities aie 8,361 
Harrisburg........ pames eee 60,158 | Freeport....... Ceeegsedwee 51 
Liverpool ......... rere 14,793 | Holidaysburg........ $eedees 46,745 
PUURONOUER occ evewsvceccce 450 a 

Newport..........++. ate 2,879! 2 ae ee Pee 1,187,842 


The main line—Philadelphia and Columbia—is 82 miles in length, extending from 
the city of Philadelphia to the borough of Columbia. This division of the improve- 
ments has been in successful operation during the year. 

The freight passed over the road in 1851 amounted to 260,860 tons, being an in- 
crease over 1850 of 6,805 tons, exclusive of the tonnage from Reading Railread in that 
year. 

” The number of cars passed over the road was 146,226, of which 17,066 were pas- 
senger cars. Increase over 1850, 9,271 cars. 

Number of trips made by locomotive engines, 8,280. 

Number of miles run by locomotive engines, 678,960. 

Number of section boats passed over the road, 238. 

Number of miles tenvehed by passengers, 9,838,287—equal to 119,979 through pas- 
sengers. Amount of toll received on passengers and passenger cars, $216,719 61. 

The motive power department is now in good condition, and fully equal to the business 
of the next year. Five first class locomotive engines were purchased during the past 
year. There are forty-six engines of all classes upon the road. Seven of these are 
undergoing repairs, and will ready for service in the spring. There are twelve 
sets of trucks for section boats in order. As the transportation of boats over the road 
appears to be on the decrease, this number will be sufficient for present use. 

The Alleghany Portage Railroad is thirty-six miles in length, and extends from 
ae to Johnstown. Transportation was resumed on this road on the 26th of 
February. 

There are twenty locomotive engines on this road; seven of these are of the first 
class, ten are a:lapted to short levels with light grades, and three are nearly worn out 
and of but little service. Two of the first class engines were purchased during the 
year. New ropes were placed on planes 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10, at a cost of $18,624 94 
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RAILROAD SPEED FORTY MILES AN HOUR, 


g A correspondent of the Albany Journal, in an article under the title of “Railroad 
2 Accidents and Legislation thereon,” gives the following statistical analysis of speed on 
railroads, at forty miles an hour. He says:— 


Men who are used to the railroad, and to the working of the rolling stock, know 
what such a rate of speed is and how wonderful is the operation. Let us examine it. 
An engine, tender, and train of four passenger cars and one baggage car, when prop- 
erly loaded will not be much less than eighty tons weight. This body, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, moves about sixty feet in a second. That is, between two beats 
of a clock, it flies across a common street. The driving-wheels, if six feet in diameter, 
revolve three times in a second. The common wheels of the cars revolve about eight 
times in a second, The revolutions of the driving-wheels are produced by the motion 
of the piston in the cylinder. To each revolution of this wheel there are two motions 
of the piston. Thus there are six motions of the piston to the second, and at each of 
these motions a valve is opened or closed, for the taking or exhausting steam from the 
cylinder. This must be a complete and perfect operation, each time, to produce the 
speed. But there are two cylinders, working at opposite sides of the engine, and at 
different points on the crank of the wheel, or axle, as may be, and they do not move 
at the same instant, or, rather, they alternate, and thus, each performing the same 
office, they divide a second into twelve equal parts or periods, in each of which the 
perfect and complete operation of taking or ‘exhausting steam is performed, and at 
the end of each motion the piston actually stops and turns the other way. Now, the ;2 
eye could not count or comprehend these motions. The ear could not distinguish the 
exhausts though each is as perfect and distinct as when the engine is drawing a heavy 
load four or five miles an hour, when it seems to labor and to cough as if struggling 
with its load. This is a speed of forty miles an hour analyzed. Now must there not 
be very greatly increased liability to accident at such a rate of speed? Who can see 
the strains upon parts of machinery that may result in a fracture when moving at this 
rate ¢ 
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CONSUMPTION OF OIL, ON RAILROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The subjoined table, furnished by a writer in the New Bedford Mercury, gives the 























































cost of sperm oil used on several railroads in 1851, as follows :— A 
Railroads, Railroads. { 
Boston & Lowell.......... $2,641 41 Newburyport............. $422 00 at 
Boston & Maine........++- 7,187 83 Norfolk County........... 915 54 fi 
Boston & Providence...... ’ 2,832 41! Norwich & Worcester...... 4,888 34 3 
Boston & Worcester....... 9,725 88 | Old Colony .........000.. 4,167 18 fil 
i Cape Cod Branch.......... 923 98 | Pittsfield & North Adams. . 650 00 ; 
| COMA. scan scntascens cee 2,223 12 Providence «& Worcester ... 1,580 00 
| : Connecticut River......... 2,101 09 | South Reading Branch ..... 958 78 
| WE; . goseeaks Be 4,367 61| Vermont & Massachusetts. . 2,823 89 
A Fall River....... pebieseen 2,889 14} Western............. .eoe =—-:16,686 87 
4 Fitchburg ......... Casicews 5,702 53 Worcester & Nashua ...... 1,795 07 
E _ Fitchburg & Worcester .... 811 55) — 
: Lowell & Lawrence ....... 299 92) TOURS owes cccccecces . $77,293 80 
Nashua & Lowell ....... 4 699 75! 


The total length of the roads enumerated is 1,012 miles, and the total cost of oil 
used by them in 1851, $77,293 80. The number of miles of railroad in operation in 
in the United States, is 10,814, Reckoning the cost of oil on all the roads in the same 
ratio as that paid by the Massachusetts railroads, we have the snug little sum of 
ey ng 82, as the amount paid by all the railroads in the United States for oil 
in 1851, 
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BRITISH REGULATIONS FOR STEAMBOATS. 


The British Board of Trade have issued a notice that the provisions of the amended 
Steam Navigation Act, 14 and 15 Vic. ¢. 79, would be strictly enforced on and after 
the 31st inst. On the 81st inst. all steamers will be required to display in a con- 
spicuous part of the vessel their certificate to run, and the number of passengers they 
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are allowed to carry ; each vessel will now be furnished with a eafety valve, free from 
the control of the engineer. Penalties will be enforced on masters and owners for car- 
rying more than their number, and on passengers for forcing their way on board, or 
traveling beyond the distance for which they have paid. The customs’ officers, on and 
after the 31st inst., will not grant transire or permit any vessels to put to sea unless 
they are properly found in life-boats, fire engines, sigual lights, and the other require- 
ments for the preservation of life at sea. 





THE WESTERN ROUTES OF NEW YORK. 


The business of three of the great routes of western travel in 1850 and 1851, was 
as follows :— ‘ 
1850. I8iI. 


Length. Cost. Earnings. 
PEO CODTIBL. 4» is9 0.s.4.0-00 850 $20,768,240 $2,983,125 $3,001,488 
i i 327 23,380,000 1,063,950 2,776,919 
464 16,120,230 2,896,042 3,157,696 


$60,268,444 $6,893,117 $8,936,098 


This is a remarkable result, showing gross earnings of 15 per cent on the aggregate 
cost of the works. Within ten years the increase of traffic upon the leading public 
works of this country has been immense, no less than $8,410,214. The revenues of 
the Northern Line, Erie Canal, Pennsylvania Canal, and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
were $3,924.987, in 1841. The revenues of the same routes of travel, together with 
the Erie Railroad, were $12,335,001 in 1851. 














COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE QUANTITIES OF RAW COTTON CONSUMED IN THE CHIE! 
MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES, FROM 1836 To 1851, INCLUSIVE, (IN MILLIONS CF POUNDs 
WEIGHT,) AS DERIVED FROM DU FAY & COS CIRCULAR. 


Countries, 1836, 1837. 1838. 1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 
Great Britain 350 369 4: 362 422 131 
Russia, Germany, Holland, & Belgium. 57 58 48 65 82 
France and adjacent countries....... 118 112 133 110 1% 152 
8 vine cice 
editerranean...........+s000- ee saa habe 388) hee 
Countries bocdering on Adriatic 28 632 : ca 
United States 35 CSS S82 108 
Sundries ie ae cae ake 


639 662 649 


Countries, 1844, 1845, 
Great GritaM..ocscneresessescoscs 513 597 
Russia, Germany, Holland, & Belgium. 86 96 
France and adjacent countries...... 146 158 
Spain eas 


26 88 
Camb TMs oo a ei ks So ess 148 158 
Sundries citi is cart 


944 1,047 1,074 862 1,068 1,225 1,182 1,175 
Notwithstanding the high price of cotton during the first half of the past year. 


Great Britain worked up 55 per cent of all cotton consumed in the chief manufactur 
ing countries of the world; while the United States of America consumed considerably 
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less in 1851 than in any one of the preceding four years; the quantity consumed 
amounting to only 134 per cent on the total consumption of 1,175 millions of pounds. 

Although the number of spindles at work in Great Britain has been increased by 
several hundred thousands since 1850, and @ estimated now at 21,400,000, a dispro- 
portion still exists between the spinning and the weaving power, which, however, will 
speedily be rectified if the former continue to offer a so much more profitable invest- 
ment than the latter. The reverse has been the case, if a number of years be taken 
as a criterion, and hence the disinclination to build new spinuing mills, notwithstanding 
the present abundance of capital. 


Os ern ew 


THE CLIFF COPPER MINE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


A correspondent of the Lake Superior Journal furnishes the following statistical 
view of the Cliff Mine for the year commencing December Ist, 1850, and ending with 
November 80th, 1851 :— 


Mineral rock Yieldof No.of Weightof No. of Weightof | Whole 


Months. stumped. stamps masses. masses, barrels, bbls. work’d. Amou’t. 
December ... 183,000 11,249 46 55,724 43 24,911 91,884 
January...++ 423,000 5,016 44 52,486 2t 13,665 82,651 


February ... 459,000 8,602 42 48,502 87 36,421 90,525 
March ...... 433,000 8,417 53 75,187 89 52,960 136,564 
April........ 650,000 17,878 47 61,027 82 46,675 125,579 
May....--+- 483,000 57,014 53 =: 103,612 54 28,841 188,467 
JUNE ...0000- 549,000 69,640 24 95,203 80 42,408 207,251 
July.... «- 534,000 51,544 53 84,441 81 47,711 183396 
August......- 504,000 49,139 5L 80,507 84 46,165 175,811 
September .. 510,000 45,650 41 72,069 96 51,062 168,781 
October ..... 615,000 28,714 50 70,089 135 18,868 117,671 
November. ... 420,000 11,391 30 37,565 115 56,775 105,731 


Number of men employed 220, of which 90 are miners, and the remainder surface 
men, number of stump heads 12. 


wn ABnnnn- aa RP Se 
STEEL PEN MAKING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


The special correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, whose well considered and 
judiciously prepared sketches of various commercial and industrial operations, we 
have on several occasions transferred to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, fur- 
nishes us with the subjoined sketch of Gillott’s celebrated steel pen manufactory at 
Birmingham :— 


Mr. Gillott, of Birmingham, who has done so much to improve it, considers the 
manufacture to be yet in its infancy. The first operations are performed by steam 
power, The sheets of steel, after they are received from Sheffield, are reduced to the 
requisite tenuity by successive transits through the rolling mill—operations which are 
tended by men and boys. When reduced in this manner to the thinness of a steel 
pen, and to the length of about two feet, and the breadth of two inches and a half or 
three inches, the sheets of steel are ready for the next processes, which are entirely 
performed by women and girls. Describing the rooms according to the order of the 
processes, and not according to the arrangement of the building, the first to be entered 
18 that where the “blanks” are punched out. Ranged in double rows along a large 
and roomy workshop, with windows at both sides, and serupulously white and clean 
in floor, roof, and walls, are seated from fifty to a hundred girls ani women, from the 
age of fourteen to that of forty and upwards. The only sounds to be heard are, the 
working of the hand-press, and the clinking of the small pieces of metal as they fall 
from the block into the receptacle prepared for them. ‘This process is performed with 
great rapidity, one girl, of average industry and dexterity, being able to punch or cut out 
about a hundred gross per day. Each division of the workshop is superintended by a 
tool-maker, whose business it is to keep the punches and presses in good working con- 
dition, to superintend the work generally, and to keep order among the workpeople, 

The next operation is to place the blank in a concave die, on which a slight touch 
from a convex punch produces the requisite shape—that of a semi-tube. The slits 
and apertures, which increase the elasticity of the pen, and the maker's or vendor's 


gene 
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name or mark, are produced bya similar tool. The last operation is that of slitting, 
which is also performed by girls and women. Previously to this, however, the pen 
unde a variety of processes in a ne on part of the factory, and under the hands 
of a different class of workpeople. Wheh complete all but the slit, the pen is soft 
and pliable, and may be bent or twisted in the hand like a piece of thin lead. Being 
collected in “grosses” or “great grosses”—the former containing 144, and the great 
gross twelve times that number—the pens are thrown into little iron square boxes by 
men, who perform all the work in this department, and they are placed in a furnace, 
where they remain till box and pens are of a white heat. They are then taken out, 
and thrown hissing hot in pails or tanks of oil—a process which cures them of their 
softness by making them brittle. When taken out of the oil, they may be broken by 
the fingers with as much ease as if they were so many wafers. As a great deal of 
oil adheres to them, they are put into a seive to drain. There they remain until no 
more oil will run from them; but, notwithstanding all the draining which they have 
received, the oil is not effectually removed. ‘'o cleanse them thoroughly, they were 
formerly thrown into pits or heaps of sawdust, and stirred about; but as, by this pro- 
cess, the sawdust became clotted into oil-cakes, and was rendered unserviceable, the 
ingenuity of Mr, Gillott was taxed to discover some means by which a saving both of 
oil and sawdust could be effected. He was not long before the thought struck him, 
that, if the pens were made to revolve in a perforated cylinder, the last drop of oil 
might be forced out of them—in fact, that the oil might be twirled from the pens like 
moisture from a mop. 

The experiment was tried, and succeeded admirably. The pens, after being allowed 
to drain in the seive until no more oil would run off them, were placed, apparently 
dry, but greasy looking, in the cylinder, and twirled round with great rapidity, until 
the oil ran off in a copious stream. The mingled oil and sawdust formerly constituted 
a nuisance, and it was necessary to change the sawdust and burn it three or four times 
aday. It now lasts for a week. By this means—a remarkable instance of the econ- 
omy of manufacturers—Mr. Gillott has diminished his oil account about £200 to £300 
per annum. This operation once completed, the pens are once more placed in re- 
volving cylinders, where their friction against each other produces the necessar 
polish. Each pen is thus made to clean and polish its neighbor. The next process is 
to roast or anneal these brittle articles, and give them the flexibility of the quill, and 
produce upon them, at the same time, the color which may be desired, whether bronze 
or blue. ‘The flexibility and color are both produced by heat, and it becomes a deli- 
cate matter so to arrange and regulate it as to attain the exact results desired. From 
this department they are once more consigned to the female part of the establishment, 
where, by the operation of the cutting tool, each pen receives the required slit. One 
girl, with a quic and practiced finger, can slit by this means as many as two hundred 
gross, or twenty-eight thousand ina day. They are now ready for counting and pack- 
ing, in boxes or grosses, for the wholesale market. This last stage of the business is 


wholly performed by young girls. 


~~ eens wee 


THE DEAN COTTON OF TEXAS, 


The Galveston (Texas) News mentions this extraordinary description of cotton, re- 
marking that among the sales for the previous week were seven bales of this cotton 
at ten-and a-half cents. All who have tried this cotton find it to possess such supe- 
rior advantages that they now plant no other. In July last, a letter from a merchant 
in Boston says this cotton was then worth eighteen cents a pound in that market— 
Last year, when cotton commanded a higher price, sixty bales of this were sold in 
Boston for twenty-four cents a pound. A manufacturing house of Massachusetts, b 
whom this cotton has been thoroughly tested, has sent an agent to the State, who is 
pow in the interior, endeavoring to buy all he can find. The staple of this cotton is 
said to resemble that of Sea Island, and the fabric made of it is probably often mis- 
taken for Sea Island. This cotton possesses the following advantages in addition to 
its superior quality :—The product per acre is full as much or more; the bolls are 
larger, each boll having five divisions, while other cotton has but four; the quantity 
of cotton in each boll is more in proportion to its superior size ; a hand can pick about 
one-third more of it in the same time. This last advantage is one of great importance, 
and has been fully established, as we learn, from experiment. This is owing to the 
large amount of cotton to the boll, and to the greater length of the staple, making it 
quicker to be handled by the picker. There is a great demand for the seed of this 
cotton, which will probably supersede the ordinary kind throughout Texas. 
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MACHINE FOR PRINTING CALICO. 


We learn from the Boston Atlas that a new calico machine has been invented which 
will print on calico twelve different colors at one operation, and has been built at the 
extensive machine works of Messrs. Goddard, Rice & Co., of Worcester, for one of the 
largest print works in this country. The model was designed by Dr. R. L. Hawes, of 
Worcester, the inventor of an ingenious letter envelope machine. The Boston Z’rans- 
cript says :—“ It was but quite recently—within five years, we believe—that it was 
not thought practicable to print calico with the use of more than six colors at 
one operation. If additional colors were required to complete the design, they 
were given by hand blocks. Latterly, however, the English inventors have _pro- 
duced machines that will print eight and ten colors, but it has remained for 
an American to outstrip them all in this important branch of mechanic art— 
The principal improvements introduced into this machine (for which application 
for a patent has been made) consists in the mode of applying pressure to the 
print rollers, by which a yielding pressure of several tons may be given to each roller 
with great ease ; also in the construction of the frame work in a peculiar manner, so 
that either print roller may be removed from the mrchine without disturbing the 
others, By means of these improvements, this machine is made to operate with 
nearly the same facility and ease as any six-color machines hitherto constructed. The 
weight of the machine is eight or ten tons, standing some nine or ten feet high, and as 
a specimen of workmanship reflects great credit to the manufacturers, Messrs. God- 
dard, Rice & Co., for it will readily be perceived that it must not only have great 
strength, but a very nice adjustment of its parts to enable the operator to print twelve 
colors on the cloth, so that each shall be exactly in its place, and this, too, when cloth 
is passing through the machine at the rate of a mile per hour.” 





LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER MINES. 


The National Intelligencer publishes a few facts to show the advantage of a judi- 
cious prosecution of the copper mining business, The Intelligencer says :— 


The mine which has thus far been the most productive is called the Boston and 
Pittsburg Mining Company. Work was commenced in 1848. A capital of $110,000 
was paid in, or about $18 50 per share on 6,000 shares. In 1849, $60,000 was divided 
among the shareholders; in 1850, $84,000; in 1851, $60,000, and in 1852, $60,000 
more will be divided. In another view, shares which cost $18} have received back 
in dividends $34, and are worth $100 in the market. 

The Northwest Mining Company ranks next in value. Mining was here commenced 
in earnest in 1849. About $80,000 have been paid in. In 1849 the net proceeds from 
the sale of copper amounted to some $5,000; in 1850 to about $32,000; and in 1851 
to something over $50,000. This company owns a large tract of mineral territory, 
upon which two valuable veins have been opened, and a number of others discovered. 
The property owned by this company is of immense value, and magnificent fortunes 
will in a few years doubtless be realized from it. 

The Minnesota Mining Company is located near the Ontonogon River, some forty 
miles westward of the two preceding. Immense blocks of pure copper are taken 
from this mine. It commenced in the autumn of 1848, and has a capital paid in of 
some $90,000, or $30 on a share—there being but three thousand shares. They com- 
mand $150 in the market. A large dividend will, we think, be paid from the earn- 
ings this year. 

The gain reaped from the workings of a successful mine is frequently 500 per cent. 
Shares in the Boston and Pittsburg Company, which cost $18 50, sell for $100, In 
the Minnesota for $30 the owner can now receive $150. The Northwest shares will 
probably increase 100 per cent in value in a year. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MODERN INVENTIONS. 

Tae Hoy. Horace Mann thus sums up a few of the advantages of modern inven- 
tions: “One boy with a Foudrinier machine will make more paper in a twelvemonth 
than all Egypt could have made in a hundred years during the reign of the Ptolemies. 
One girl with a power-press will strike off books faster than a million scribes could 
copy them before the invention of printing. One man with an iron foundry will turn 
out more utensils than Tubal Cain could have forged had he worked diligently to this 
time,’ 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON FROM STRAW, 

A Nottingham (English) says :—“A circumstance extremely interesting to all 
engaged in textile pom nh a indeed to the whole community, oie this week been 
communicated to us. An amateur chemist of this town, while engaged recently in 
testing the Chevalier Claussen’s chemical process of making cotton, not having any 
flax straw at hand, tried it upon oat straw. To his astonishment, after the silica and 
gums, which enter into the composition of oat straw in greater proportions than in 
flax, had been dissolved, he obtained a large quantity of good cotton, The opinian 
he formed from this and subsequent experiments is, that the common straws of this 
country may be profitably converted into cotton, thereby adding to the certainty and 
abundance of our future supplies. At any rate, the experiment is one which is worth 
testing to the fullest extent, and the hint here thrown out will no doubt induce per- 
sons most favorably situated for pursuing an investigation with advantage at once to 
undertake the task.” 


I AAAs 28 SA BARA 


PROFITS OF MINING IN ENGLAND, 


From twenty of the principal mines, on which there has been an outlay of £181,279, 
the proprietors have received back, in the shape of dividend, £985,481, and their 
property is now saleable in the Mining Exchange for £718,690, making in dividends 
and value of the shares £1,699,171 upon the outlay above named. 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


‘THE FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


To Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. :— 


Sir :—I have read with much interest and instruction the article in your Merchants’ 
Magazine on the “Fisheries of the United States.” I believe, however, that the 
second chapter on that subject is based mainly on an historical error; namely, “that 
the arguments of the American Pezce Commissioners of 1814, ‘that we beld our right 
in the fisheries by the same tenure by which we held our independence as a nation, 
prevailed, and the right was left standing on the basis of 1783.” 

If they “ prevailed,” it is not in any manner manifest. The right is not mentioned 
in the treaty, nor was it recognized by the British Government immediately after the 
treaty went into operation, which seems to prove that it was not admitted by them as 
alleged, but left an open question. The fact is the Commissioners of Peace agreed 
about little or nothing excepting to stop the war immediately. It was almost “a con- 
clusion where nothing was concluded.” If this was so, of course most of the dispar- 
aging remarks about the treaty of Messrs, Gallatin and Rush are unjust, and can be 
applied with more propriety to the Peace Commissioners of 1814, whore negligence 
or strong desire for peace caused them to leave unsettled or unexpressed our rights in 
that, as well as many othe: matters of great importance, even those about which the 
war was ostensibly made. 

Sir Hugh Murray, in bis work on British America, published by the Harpers in 
1841, vol. ii., p. 132, says:—* At the peace of 1814 a singular and total silence was ob- 
served on the subject, (of the American fishing rights,) but on the attempt made by 
the Americans to resume operations, a discussion arose, when it was contended, on the 
part of the English ministry, that the war had canceled the ‘tipulations of 1783, and 
that they had no longer any rights of fishery. The Americans, however, maintained 


that those terms formed a permanent arrangement, connected with the separation of 


the States from Britain, and must remain until expressly abrogated. 

“ After much reasoning on the point, a convention was concluded in 1818, by which 
they were allowed both to catch and dry on the unoccupied parts in the southern and 
western coasts of Newfoundland and on that of rile. but their vessels were not 
to approach nearer than three miles to any of the other British settlements. A singu- 
lar feature in reg. rd to the former colony is, that England, on this occasion, gave what 
she herself was supposed to have renounced, and the Americans are said to have car- 
ried their point, though Captain Sweetland was told ‘ that the French would resist any 
attempt they might make.” ba 

The very fact that the Commissioners, Gallatin and Rush, were sent to make a 
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treaty about the fisheries, proves that our government did not regard our former rights 
as perfectly secure to us by the treaty of 1814. It is not probable they were sent to 
merely tke a new definition, because Mr. Hale himself admits that “he does not see 
that language could well be more clear and distinct” than that very old treaty of 
1783, What, then, were they sent to dot Why manifestly to modify our claims to 
former rights; in other words, to make a new treaty by compromise. 

I do not say that the American Peace Commissioners’ claims were wrong, or that 
Messrs. Gallatin and Rush were not overreached; but I do say that the latter were 
authorized, under the circumstances, to modify in some way our ancient fishing rights, 
and therefore it is only fair to say that, if there has been wrong done to our 
interest in that way, the Peace Commissioners and the United States Government are 
more to blame than Messrs. Gallatin and Rush. Respectfully yours, 

CHARLESTOWN, Massacuusetts, April, 1852, W. B.S. 


ee eee 


FALSE-PACKED COTTON. 


The London Chronicle has an article on the subject of false-packed cotton, from 
which we extract as follows :— 


The subject of false-packed cotton has recently attracted considerable attention, and 
a partial change in the system may be expected, but we think the matter still worthy 
of further consideration. At present, at any time during twelve months after sale, any 
cotton may be returned to the merchant, if it is considered to be “ false-packed,” that is, 
if the quality of cotton through the bale be shown to be inferior or dissimilar to the 
sample. It is not, however, returned to the merchant to be replaced by cotton equal 
to the sample, but is returned absolutely, and the invoice cost must be repaid, with 
charges. It is material to observe that cotton bought at low rates is seldom, if ever, 
returned when the markets have risen, and that cotton bought at high prices often 
comes back when there is some difficulty in proving the “ false-packing.” This is the 
natural result of such a system; and while the range of prices extends over twelve 
months, a considerable amount of injustice is incurred. It is now proposed to limit the 
time for the return of “ false-packed” cotton to three months after sale ; but we do not 
think that even this position entirely meets the justice of the case. We think it 
would be either more advisable to have no returns made after cotton has once passed 
the scale, or that, if returned, it be replaced by cotton of similar quality to the origi- 
nal sample, and not by a return of the invoice cost, It is argued that to have no 
returns of “ false-packed” cotton allowed, would lead to confusion, by encouraging a 
fraudulent system. But on looking closer into the matter, it will be found that this 
would not be probable. In the first place, the principal cause of “ false-packed” cotton 
is not fraud. Whenever weather is variable, and especially if the alternations of sun- 
shine and rain be sudden and frequent, the cotton picked under these different circum- 
stances passes through the same gins, and is often unavoidably baled without any 
proper separation of qualities, and in many lists which come to market, hardly a bale 
can be found that runs the same throughout; but this does not arise from any wish to 
defraud, but simply from a pressure of adverse circumstances. And yet, under the 
“shige system, the whole might be returned twelve months after sale; and instances 
iave occurred recently, where large lots have been se returned at a considerable dif- 
ference of price, by no means commensurate with the incunsiderable difference in 
quality. 

The system of allowing no returns after the cotton has passed the scale has been 
tried at Havre, and no inconvenience has resulted from it. But supposing that manu- 
facturers object to buy one quality, and run a risk of receiving portions of another and 
inferior quality, still the returns may be arranged on a fairer principle. If cotton 
bought at 8d. is to be returned when the value of the original sample has fallen to 
43d, it is evident that a returnof the invoice cost is unjust. If the prices had been the 
reverse ; if the so-called “ false-packed” cotton had cost 44d. and was worth in the 
warket, falsely packed as it was, something over 7d., with all due regard for the ten- 
der consciences of our manufacturers, we do not think the cotton would be returned. 
Under any circumstances it would surely sufficiently meet the justice of the case to 
give the buyer what he did buy, and take back the inferior bales delivered; the seller 
would thus only lose the difference between the qualities, and spinners would not be 
tempted by the bonus occasionally held out to them in a falling market to get rid of 
as much as they can of an injudicious purchase. 
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CHEAP OCEAN POSTAGE. 


The Hon. Cuaries Sumyer recently made a motion in the Senate of the United 
States to the effect that the Naval Committee report on the subject of a reduced rate 
of postage across the ocean. At present the postage is so high as to act in a great 
measure as a prohibition of correspondence. It is altogether above the point of high- 
est profit to the carriers. Mr. Sumner’s remarks were very much to the point. He 
said :— ; 

A letter can be carried three thousand miles in the United States for three cents ; 
but the reasons for cheap postage on land are equally applicable to the ocean. In 
point of fact, the conveyance of letters by sailing or steam packets may be carried 
out for less cost than the conveyance by railways. Besides, cheap ocean postage 
would tend to supersede the clandestine or illicit conveyance of letters, and to draw 
into the mail all mailable matter, which is now often entrusted to the pockets of pas- 
sengers, or the boxes and balesof merchants. With every new facility of correspond- 
ence, there is naturally a new expansion of human intercourse; and there is reason to 
believe—indeed, well founded reason to believe—that with the increased number of 
letters, cheap ocean postage would be self-supported. 

Further cheap postal communication with foreign countries would be of incalculable 
importance to the Commerce of the United States. And again, by promoting the 
intercourse of families and friends, now res by the ocean, cheap postage would 
add to the sum of human happiness. e present high rates of ocean postage— 
namely, twenty-four cents on a letter weighing half an ounce, forty-eight cents on one 
weighing an ounce, and ninety-six cents on one weighing a fraction more than an 
ounce—are a severe tax upon all, burdensome especially upon the poor, amounting in 
many cases to absolute prohibition of all foreign correspondence, This should not be. 
It particularly becomes our country, by the removal of all unnecessary restraints upon 
foreign correspondence, to advance the comfort of European emigrants now making a 
home among us, and to destroy, as far as practicable, every barrier to free intercourse 
between the Old World and the New. 

And, lastly, cheap postage will be a new bond of peace among nations, and will ex- 
tend good will among men. 

Such, sir, in brief, seem to me to be the reasons for which this measure is commend- 
able. Much as I rejoice in the American steamers, which now vindicate for us a 
pot supremacy of the seas, and help to weave a golden tissue between the two 

emispheres, I cannot consider these, with all their unquestionable advantages, an 
equivalent for cheap ocean postage. But, sir, I do not regard one as inconsistent with 
the other, and I hope both may happily prosper together. I hope the resolutipn, 
which is one simply of inquiry, may be adopted. 

Exsnu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, has been laboring with zeal and energy in 
Great Britain to secure the boon of ocean penny postage. England, through the in- 
fluence and efforts of her Rotanp Ht, first gave to the world the idea and the fact of 
a system of cheap postage on land; and is doubtless ready to co-operate with the 
United States in the grand project of cheap postage on the ocean. 


THE MERCHANT’S CLERK AND THE PLOWBOY., 


The young man who leaves the farm-field for the merchant's desk or the lawyer's 
or doctor's office, thinking to dignify or ennoble his toil, makes a sad mistake. He 
passes, by that step, from independence to vassalage. He barters a natural for an 
artificial pursuit, and he must be the slave of the caprice of customers and the chicane 
of trade, either to support himself or to acquire fortune. The more artificial a man’s 
pursuit, the more debasing is it morally and physically. To test it, contrast the mer- 
chant’s clerk with the plowboy. The former may have the most exterior polish, but 
the latter, under his rough outside, possesses the truer stamina. He is the freer, franker, 
happier, and nobler man. Would that young men might judge of the dignity of labor 
by its usefulness and manliness, rather than by the superficial glosses it wears. 

erefore, we never see a man’s nobility in his kid gloves and toilet adornments, but 
in that sinewy arm, whose outlines, browned by tne sun, betoken a hardy, honest 
toiler, under whose farmer’s or mechanic’s vest a kingliest heart may beat. 
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THE MERCHANT PEDDLER, OR BUYING CHEAP. 


Perhaps the reader may have a penchant, as a friend of ours has, for buying things 
cheap. We say perhaps—tor it is a weakness with which many are troubled, and it 
is a most expensive one. There are many who have been tempted to lay up goods 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, merely because they were obtained cheap, but it 
is a poor policy, and patronizing peddlers is a still poorer one. One of these wandering 
Jews stept into a counting room a few days since, and, after warming his hands, 
turned to the gentleman occupying the seat of authority, just then busily engaged in 
weighing the evidence regarding the true cause of the recent Whig defeat, so admi- 
rably and differently attributed by the Ad/as, the Daily Advertiser, and the Courter, 
and mas § inquired if he would like to look at a vest pattern ¢ 

“No,no! Don’t bother me. Very busy just now.” 

“ Tt is the best article and the neatest pattern that you ever saw.” 

“ Don’t want any vest patterns.” : 

“ But just look, sir,’-—and the pedler had a piece of vesting unfolded, which was 
really quite neat, and the cogitator, unable to unravel the political web, determined to 
unravel the web of the fabric. “ All silk, sir; warranted, and sufficient for two double- 
breasted vests, or three with rolling collars.” 

“ What do you ask for it ?” ; 

“Twelve dollars. I bought it in Liverpool, and brought it over with me, and if you 
want it you shall have it for just what it cost me—twelve dollars.” . 

“It is too much, sha’nt give any such a price—but will give you six dollars.” 

“O, my gracious,” exclaimed the peddler, as if astonished at such an offer, “ I can’t 
think of it ;” off he walked. In ten minutes the door was opened, and the peddler 
thrust in his head: “ You may have it for ten dollars.” 

“ No,” was all the reply he got. 

“T will say eight, as the very lowest.” 

“No, sir,"—and away went the peddler a second time. The gentleman was about 
relapsing into his revery upon the disputed question already mentioned, when the 
peddler re-entered boldly, and laid the vesting on the desk, exclaiming, “ Well, give us 
six dollars, and it is yours.” The money was paid, and the peddler was about leaving 


, the door, when he turned round and took from his pocket another roll, and, undoing 


it, exposed to view a piece of vesting as far preferable to the other as the new build- 
ing on the corner of State-street exceeds in height all its neighbors. : 

The gentleman at once made a proposal to exchange. The peddler could'nt think of 
such a thing; he did’nt mean to sell it on any account; he intended to keep it till he 
was able to have it made up for himself—but, after considerable trading and talking, 
he gave it up, received his first piece and $2, and walked off—making eight dollars 
fur his piece of vesting. The gentleman, quite satisfied with the exchange, walked up 
to his tailor’s at noon, threw down the piece, ordering him to cut off sufficient for one 
vest, 

“ How many vests do you expect it will make ?” inquired the tailor. 

“ Three, of course,” was the reply. 

The yard stick went down, and Liking up, he informed the purchaser that it would 
make two, by piecing out the collar with black silk. The idea of measuring the article 
had not occurred to him before, but at this piece of news, he felt a kind of film spread 
over his eyes, a lightness of pocket troubling his ribs, while the letters s-o-l-d, by a 
delusion of his optical nerves, appeared to be written on the outer walls of all adja- 
cent buildings. He then inquired the probable worth, and was inf med that such 
vesting could be purchased at about two and a quarter per yard. This was sufficient. 
He has resolved never to patronize a pedler, but to extend his patronage to those good 
tax-paying citizens who have a local habitation and a name.-—Lvening Gazette. 
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A CURIOUS COMMERCIAL CUSTOM. 


* On the 10th of March, 1852, a singular old custom was revived in Hamburg. When 
the Exchange was thronged at high noon, two of the city drummers appeared in uni- 
form before the entrance and beat a roll ten minutes long. Then over the great door 
of the Exchange they suspended a black tablet inscribed with the name of a bankrupt 
merchant who had absconded. When this was done the bell in one of the towers—the 
bell of shame—rang for two hours. The tablet remains for three months and a day, 
In many German cities the bankrupt, as a sign of his condition, is compelled to wear 
a straw hat for a year and a day. 
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Mercantile Miscellanies. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 


A late numberof the London Times, under the head of “ Novel Commercial Inquirer,” 
has the following remarks on the American system of ascertaining the character and 
standing of merchants and business men throughout the country :— 


There appeared recently in the Times, an article giving an account of the steam 
communication in the United States, of its vast extent, and rapid increase within the 
last few years. Connected with the subject of commercial enterprise, which steam 
navigation has tended to develop in an extraordinary degree, we have heard of a novel 
system of protection, which has arisen out of the Bn “ ition of the traders in 
the Union, their go-ahead spirit of speculation, and the wide extent of their commer- 
cial transactions. There exists now in New York an office where, by the payment of 
an annual subscription, = person may obtain correct information as to the character, 
business habits, respectability, and responsibility of any commercial man in the Union. 
The establishment employs a manager and a number of clerks. Should a stranger 
come to New York or any other city for business purposes, and seek to open a credit 
account with any mercantile house, (as the Yankees do not always come provided with 
letters of introduction,) the party so applied to send the name and address of the ap- 
plicant to the office of reference, where he is directly furnished with full particulars 
respecting him. Should the office not be at the moment in full possession of the ne- 
cessary facts, the inquirer will be requested to call again in a few hours or the follow- 
ing morning. In the mean time, by the help of the electric telegraph, and their cor- 
respondents in all the principal towns of the Union, they are almost in every case 
enabled to obtain the required information in a few hours. They have books of refer- 
ence for the severul States regularly tabulated and indexed, so that on applying to 
the clerk of any particular State the required information can be furnished almost 
instantaneously. The importance of sucha system in an extensive country, where 
commercial transactions must be carried on to a great extent upon the credit and char- 
acter of the parties concerned, is manifest, and is another remarkable proof of the 
smartness of Brother Jonathan in accommodating himself toall the exigencies of his 
situation, 


eee 


A PROVERB FOR MERCHANTS. 


“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” The extreme caution ridiculed by 
this proverb is of a kind which one would hardly have expected to be popular in a 
commercial country. If this were acted upon, there would be an end of trade and 
Commerce, and_all capital would lie dead at the banker’s—as a bird who was held 
safe. The truth is, our whole practice is of a directly opposite kind, We regard a 
bird in the hand as worth only a bird; and we know there is no chance of making it 
worth two birds—not to speak of the hope of a dozen—without letting it out of the 
band. Inasmuch, however, as the proverb also means to exhort us not to give up a 
good certainty for a tempting uncertainty, we do most fully coincide in its prudence 
and sound sense. It is identical with the French, “ Mieux vaut un ‘tiens’ que deux 
‘tu lauras,’ ”—one “take this” is better than two “thou shalt have it;” identical also 
with the Italian ; “ 2 meglio un wovo oggi, che una gallina domani ;” an egy to-day is 
better than a hen to-morrow. It owes its origin to the Arabic—* A thousand cranes 
in the air, are not worth one sparrow in the fist.” 


ees 


A LADY SHIP-MASTER. 


Amongst the fleet lately wind-bound in Lamlash, not the least, but pcrhups the 
greatest wonder, was the good old brig Cleotus, of Salteoats, which for more than 
twenty years has been commanded by an heroic and exceedingly clever young lady, 
Miss Betsy Miller, daughter of the late Mr. W. Miller, ship-owner and wood-merchant 
of that town. He was concerned with several vesssls, both inthe American and coasting 
trade. Miss Betsy, before she went to sea, acted as “ship's husband” to her fath-r, 
and seeing how the captains in many cases behaved, her romantic and adventurous 
spirit impelled her to go to sea herself. Her father gratified ber caprice, and gave 
her the command of the Cleotus, which she holds to the present day, and she has 
weathered the storms of the deep when many commagders of the other sex have 
been driven on the rocks, The Cleotus is well known in the ports of Belfast, D blin, 
Cork, ete. 
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1—A Compendium of the Law and Practice of Injunctions and of Interlocutory 
Orders in the nature of Injunctions. By the Hon. Ropert Heyy Epen, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. With copious notes and references to the American 
and English decisions, Also an Introduction and an Appendix of Practical Forms, 
y Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. New 

ork; Banks, Gould, & Co, 

That this is the only work of any moment covering the same ground, is accounted 
for in the fact that the elegant, lucid, and profound treatise of Mr. Eden is so complete 
as to render any other book on the same subject a work of supererogation. In a style 
so beautiful for its simplicity, the author of the present work goes over the entire 
ground of injunctions, so concisely and plainly, ond _ so learnedly, that the student 
and experienced lawyer are alike instructed, The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished by Gould, Banks, & Co., in 1839,since which two large editions of the work 
have been sold in this country. It is referred to and quoted in the writings of Chan- 
cellor Kent and Judge Story, and it is doubted whether there has ever been a law 
book that commanded more universal and implicit deference in the higher walks of 
the profession. Mr. Waterman, the American editor, has greatly improved the pres- 
ent edition, by accompanying the English text with American notes and references, 
so ample as to make a complete American work. The reports of every State in the 
Union have been carefully and thoroughly examined, and every important decision 
has not only been cited, but has formed in the hands of the learned editor the subject 
of elaborate comment. Besides an able introduction, in which are discussed the lead- 
ing principles of law relative to injunctions, Mr. Waterman has added copious notes, 
containing full citations from English as well as American cases, an appendix of prac- 
tical forms, a full index to the notes, and greatly enlarged tables of contents. The 
publishers deserve great credit for the style in which this, and indeed all the law lit- 
erature that emanates from their press, is produced. 


2—The Lesser Writings of Samuel Hahnemann, Collected and translated by R. E. 
Duperon, M.D. With a preface, by E. E. Marcy, M. D.. author of the “Homeo- 
pathic Theory of Practice.” 8vo., pp. 784. “ew York: William Radde. 

As the present volume comprises many cle". ty expressed views of general interest 
to all classes, it certainly commends itself to ihe attention of all who feel an interest 
in the advancement of the healing art. Several of the papers were written while the 
illustrious founder of Homeopathy belonged to the old school, and several years pre- 
vious to the discovery of the new privciple of cure. The opinions of Hahnemann 
have stood the test of half a century, and his great law of cure, similia similibus 
eurantur, stands forth before the world, and will, we doubt not, ever continue to 
stand, an immutable and glorious truth. 


3.—Dr. Caspari’s Homeopathic Domestic Physician. Edited by F. Hartman, M. D., 
author of * The Acute and Chronic Diseases.” 4 vols. New York: William Radde. 


The present edition of this work was translated from the eighth German edition, 
and is enriched by a treatise on Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. Esrey, an eminent 
practitioner of the homeopathic school. [It contains also a chapter on Mesmerism and 
Magnetism, together with directions to enable patients living at a distance from a 
homeopathic physician to describe their symptoms. It is introduced to the American 
public by a preface from Dr. Herring of Philadelphia, who has made some valuable 
additions, the result of a large and extensive practice. A copy of this work should 
find a place in every family adopting the system of Hahnemann, the learned and 
scientifie founder of Homeopathy. 


4.—Life of the Apostle Peter, in a Series of Practical Discourses. By Atrrep Lzg, 

Bishop of Delaware. 16mo, pp. 351. New York: Stanford & Swords, 

The contents of this work are composed of a series of discourses prepared by the 
author in the course of his parochial duty. They contain many allusions to questions 
of interest at the present day, and are composed in an agreeable style, and with an 
elevated and devotional spirit. : 
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5.—The Works of Shakspeare: the text carefully restored according to the first 
editions; with introductions, notes, original and selected, and a life of the poet by 

Rev. H. N. Hudson; in eleven volumes, Vols. 2, 3,4. 12mo., pp. 474, 604, and 

465. Boston: Munroe & Co, 

This may justly be regarded as the best edition of Shakespeare which has made its 
appearance in recent years. There have been a few others which in some re-pects 
would compare with it, but no one has been prepared under similar views on the part 
of the editor. Mr. Hudson is one of the most familiar and accomplished scholars in 
English literature, and more especially in every thing relating to the writings of 
Shakspeare. The mL thy vm with which his “Séctarel on Shakespeare, in former 
years, Were received Py American scholars, is well known. His aim in this edition is 
to restore the text as far as possible to the language of the original, and to strip it of 
the thousands of verbal alterations which have been made in it, to suit the fancies of 
modern commentators. Each play is prefaced by an admirably written introduction, 
which is full in all points of interest to the most intelligent readers. Each one is also 
accompanied with foot notes, relating to every word or point in the text which may 
be a matter of criticism. The discrimination and judgment manifested in their prepa- 
ration is truly vast. The three volumes before us contain the following plays: 
“ Measure for Measure,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Love's Labor Lost,” “The Merchant of Venice,’ “ As You Like It,” “ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “ Winter’s Tale,” “The Comedy of Errors,” 
“ Macbeth,” and “ King John.” 


6.—The Massachusetts Register: a State Record for the Year 1852, containing a 
Business Directory of the State, with a variety of Useful Information. By Groras 
ADAMS. 


A work bearing a similar title has been published in Boston for more than eighty 
years; but up to 1847 it possessed little value or interest; at that time it passed into 
the hands of pote Frencu, as publisher, and Nanum Capen,a gentleman of consider- 
able statistical tact and talent, and, from 1847 to 1851, it made not only a respectable 
appearance, but contained a large amount of information to business men generally. 
The volume before us (1852) comes out under the auspices of Mr. George Adams, to 
whom the citizens of Boston have for several years past been indebted for the annual 
publication of a directory of their city, which is altogether unequaled by that of any 
other in the United States, in accuracy, in the amount of information it embraces, and 
in its general arrangement. This year, under the editorial conduct of Mr. Adams, it 
appears in an enlarged form, and greatly improved in every other respect. 


7.—The Hydropathic Encyclopedia; a System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Designed 
as a Guide to Families and Students, and a Text-Book for Physicians, By R. T. 
Tratt, M.D. With numerous Lilustrations. 2 vols, large 12mo., pp. 460 and 504. 
New York: Fowlers and Wells, 


These two volumes present as neat and tasteful an appearance as ary medical work 
which has recently been issued from the press. Their contents embrace an entire 
system of the theory and practice of water-cure ; or, in other words, they explain the 
application of the water-cure to every department of medical practice, such as surgery, 
midwifery, diseases, &c. In addition, they contain a concise and complete work on 
anatomy, illustrated with very distinct and well executed cuts. The volumes are justly 
called an encyclopedia, from the fullness and completeness of their contents. They 
have been prepared with a complete intelligence of the subject, and with discrimina- 
tion and correctness. They furnish all the information that can be desired by any who 
are desirous to understand or practice the system. 


8.—Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Vol. 3, June to November, 1851. Large 8vo., 
pp. 864. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Harper's Magazine is so weli known and such a universal favorite, that it would in- 
dicate a want of good taste .o speak of its merits, and a want of intelligence to pre- 
sume that any readers are not familiar with its contents, The idea of such a publi- 
cation was for some time bandied back and forth among the publishers until it was 


taken up by the Harpers, and at once sprang into life as an unparalleled enterprise . 


As a representation of the lighter literature of the day, as a * fuacar ona for universal 
entertainment, it is without an equal in the civilized world. Nor isits value transitory, 
it must hold a permanent place in libraries for the excellence of its contents, the pol- 
ished thought, fine writing, and genial spint which it represents. 
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9.—The Isthmus of Tehuantepec: Being the Results of a Survey for a Railroad to 

Connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, made by the Scientifie Commission under 
the Direction of Major J. G. Bamond, U. 8. Engineers, with a Resume of the Geol- 
ogy, Climate, local Geapraphe, Productive Industry, Fauna and Flora, of that Re- 
gion. Illustrated with Numerous Maps and Engravings, Arranged and Prepared 
for the Tehwantepec Railroad Company of New Orleans. By J. J. W1t.1aMs, prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer. 8vo., pp. 295. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The contents of this work furnish the most complete and reliable information re- 
specting the facilities for a railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. There ap- 
ec to be no point of interest or importance connected with the route, which has 

en overlooked in the compilation of the work. It is profusely embellished with en- 

ravings and accompanied with numerous maps of the route. Not only those who 
eel an interest in this enterprise, but the general reader will be greatly interested in 
the contents of these pages. 


00.—Cousin’s Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. Translated by O. W. 

Wicur. 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

We have compared this translation with other translations of parts of the same 
great work, and our friends have compared it with the original, and the verdict is 
the same. Mr. Wight, who is a self-educated young clergyman of great promise, 
has done himself lasting eredit and rendered the student of philosophy an immense 
service by his faithful, spirited, and entirely successful rendition into our good 
mother tongue of this master-piece of the orator-philosopher of France. We trust 
that, neither the spirited publishers nor their energetic scholar will fail of being gen- 
erously appreciated by a public which gives such kind welcome to works not to be » 
named in the same day with this. 


11.—Four Lectures on the Offices;and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as Performed in the 

Papal Chapels, Delivered in Rome in the Lent of 1837. By Cardinal Wiseman. 

g2mo., pp. 204. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 

These discourses, although pretending merely to explain the ceremonies and offices 
of holy week, contain many features which impart to them far more than ordinary 
interest. They develop the manner in which architecture, music, poetsy, painting, and 
sculpture, have all been consecrated by the genius of catholicity to devotional pur- 
poses. Its pages, therefore, possess an artistic and historical value independent of 
their great interest to the strictly religious reader. 


12.—Leetures on Mental Science According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Deliv« 
ered before the Anthropological Society of the Western Liberal Intsitute. By Rev. 

G. S. Weaver. Illustrated with engravings, 12mo.,pp.225. New York: Fowlers 

& Wells. 

The champions of phrenology are among the most industrious of men. No science 
at the present day is more examined, investigated, and pushed to its highest develop- 
ment with the vigor which belongs to these truths. The volume before us is an im- 
portant addition to this field of knowledge. - It is an able and scientific view of the 
philosophy of the mind on phrenological principles. 


31.—The Constitutions of the Several States of the Union, and United States, In- 
cluding the Declaration of Independence, and Articles of Confederation. Taken 
from Authentic Documents. 8vo., pp. 556. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


The title page, which we have quoted above, clearly and succinctly describes the 
character and contents of this volume; and however much the constitutions of the 
Union, or of the thirty-one States of our “great and glorious Republic” are open to 
criticism, the book itself is entirely above it, as it is just what, and no more than it 
purports to be, namely, a faithful repository of the different constitutions of the thirty- 
one “ sovereign and independent States” of the United States of North America. 


14.—The First Book of Etymology : Designed to Promote Precision in the Use and 
Facilitate the Acquisition of the Knowledge of the English Language, for Beginners : 
on the Basis of “the First Book of Etymology ” by James Lynd. By J. Tuomas. 
12mo,, pp. 261. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. 
The suffixes and prefixes of our language are explained in the first part of this little 
volume, in such a manner as greatly to aid the youth in their apprehension. In sub- 
sequent pages their combination with the root is also explained. 
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15.— Madeleine: a Tale of Auvergne, founded on fact. By Jutia Kavanacu, 12mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Few authors possess more power in the delineation of the deep or wild emotions 
and feelings of the female heart than this accomplished writer. The scenes of this 
tale are described with unusual energy, pathos, and beauty. 


16.—May Martin, and other Tales of the Green Mountains. By the author of “ The 
Green Mountain Boys.” A new edition, 12mo., pp. 380. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 
The first of these tales has had quite an extensive sale in this country and Europe. 
It is now presented in a revised form with many others, which are very pleasant and 
agreeable stories. The author possesses a rich and chastened imagination, and wields 
a smooth and flowing pen. 


17.—Home Narratives; or Stories from Household Words, Edited by Cuares 

Dickens. No. VI. Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 12mo., pp. 233. New York: 

G. P. Putnam. 

Selections from Dickens, like this volume, should be extremely entertaining and 
good. Such the reader will find these pages. Although the articles have previously 
appeared in the “ Household Words,” they are well worthy of the more permanent 
fourm which they receive in this excellent and popular series. 


18.—Uncle T.m’s Log, or Life Among the Lowly. Mrs, Hanger Bercuer Srow. 
2 vols. 12mo,, pp. Boston: John P. Jewett. 
It has been the unusual fortune of this work to obtain a sale of ten thousand copies 
in two weeks, and twenty thousand in less than a month. The publishers cannot sup- 
ly the demand for it. The hero is a negro slave; and the object of the work is to 
illustrate slave life in its best and worst aspects. It is free from bitterness or anything 
that can offend the prejudices of any. But it is a most graphic and powerfully writ- 
ten story, and will convulse with laughter and bathe in tears those who read its 
pages. It is unquestionably the greatest tale of the day for popular readers. 


19.—The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon Guattier. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 215. New York: J. S. Redfield. 
Many of these ballads are written in the burlesque style, and they caricature, more 
especially the art of puffing. But they are quite clever and agreeable. , 


20.— Gleanings and Groupings from a Pastor's Portfolio. By Rev. J. N. Danrorrn. 
12mo, pp. 360. New York: A.S. Barnes. 

These sketches possess many attractive points for a general reader. They are care- 
fully written, with smoothness and finish of style, thoughtfal, placid, portraying 
true feeling, and with much interesting narrative; they will beguile many an bh ur 
very pleasantly. 


21.—Margaret Cecil, or “I Can Because I Ought.” By Cousin Kare. 12mo., pp. 
816. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
This is an exceedingly attractive tale, delineating that strength and force of charac- 
ter which is required to do right because it is one’s duty. It is well written, and ean- 
not fail to please all readers, 


22.—A Faggot of French Sticks; or Pacis in 1851. By Sia Francis Heap. Two 
volumes in one. 12mo., pp. 495. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

This will prove an exceedingly entertaining volume to all those who are curious to 
know what sights may be seen in the streets of Paris. The author, who writes in a 
lively and vigorous style, spent some months in Paris in 1851, and took special care 
to see whatever could be seen that might interest a stranger. A reader could hardly 
know more of the city by a visit to it than may be learned trom these pages. 


23.—* As Good as a Comedy,” or the Tennessean’s Story. By an Eprror. 12mo., pp. 
251. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 


Full of humor, and literally “ As Good as a Comedy.” 


24.—Marcus Warland ; or the Long Moss Spring. A Tale of the South. By Caro- 


tine Lee Heniz. 12mo., pp. 287. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 


The scenes of this tale are laid in the Southern States, They are entertaining, and 
drawn with a glowing pen. 
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25.—The American Muck Book ; Treating of the Nature, Properties, Sources, His- 
tory, and Operations of all the Principal Fertilizers and Manures in Common Use. 
with Specifie Directions for their Preparation, Preservation, and A plication to 
the Soul, and to Crops, as Combined with the Leading Principles of ractical and 

Scientific Karming. Illustrated with Engravings. By D. J. Browne. 12mo,, pp. 422. 

New York: C, M. Saxton. 

Little need be said regarding the wollen of a volume which the title so fully ex- 
plains. It presents rather the practical chemistry of the article of which it treats, 
and will unquestionably prove a valuable auxiliary, in connection with other works, on 
the manner of applying manures. 


26.—Rural Architecture. Being a Complete Description of Farm-houses, Cottages, 
and Outbuildings, Comprising Wood-houses, Workshops, Tool-houses, Carriage and 
Wagon houses, Stables, Smoke and Ash houses, Ice-houses, Apiary or Bee houses, 
Poultry-houses, &c.; with Lawns, Pleasure-grounds, and Parks; Flower, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Gardens; and the Best Methoa of Conducting Water to Cattle- 
yards,dée. By L. F. Avves. Beautifully Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 384. New York: 
C. M. Saxton, 
Few subjects are more important to the farmer than that of which this book treats. 

It is very full and complete in its information, although chiefly a compilation from the 

best works on the subject. , 


27.—A Journey Through Tartary, Thibet, and China. By M. Huo, In 2 vols., 
12mo., pp. 245 and 248. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These volumes form a part of Appletons’ Library of Readable Books. They are 
full of novelty, danger and excitement, although they consist of an abridged narrative 
of travels through the above mentioned countries in 1844-5-6, by a French Catholic 
Missionary and his assistant. 


28.—The Glory of Christ; Illustrated in His Character and History, Including 
the Last Things of His Mediatorial Government. By Garpiver Sprine. 2 vols., 
8vo,, pp. 801 and 308. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


This writer is already well-known to the public, both as a preacher and as an 
author. The contents of these volumes consist of twenty chapters, each of which con 
siders the glory of the Savior in some one of his offices or characteristics. The style 
and manner of the author are striking and energetic; but we can scarcely discern 
anything particularly new or important in relation to the volumes, unless it be the 
name of the author. To his friends the volumes will, of course, be invaluable, but as 
contributions to theological science, or literature, or as appeals to mankind in behalf 
of anything more than the special views of a religious denomination, they are de- 
ficient in interest. 


29.—The Household of Sir Thomas More. By Mancarera More. 12mo., pp. 174. 

New York: Charles Scribner. 

This charming little volume has been issued in a very tastful style. The daughter 
of Sir Thomas was as accomplished as a woman, as her father was great and eminent 
asaman. There are few small works in the English language that can compare in 
merit with these pages, The orthography of the old time has been preserved, which 
adds much to its effect. 


30.—The Desert Home ; or, the Adventures of a Lost Family in the Wilderness. By 

Carr. Mayne Ret. With Twelve Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 411. Boston: Tick- 

nor, Reed & Fields, 

This work is designed chiefly for youthful readers, although there is sufficient inter- 
est in the narrative to entertain the more grave and serious. It is written by a pen 
that is a lively, and often sparkling and brilliant, and delineates the adventures 
of a family lost in the Great American Desert of which, in this tale, New Mexico, as 
well as Utah, is regarded as a portion. 


31.—Lyra, and other Poems, By Auice Canzy. 12mo., pp. 175. New York: J.S 
Redfield. 


Whatever this writer produces is smooth, graceful, an} polished. Such is the merit 
of these poems. But she does not appear to possess an unusual talent for poetry 
although there are here many striking and pleasing passages. 
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32.— Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Taytor. 12mo., pp. 328. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Isaac Taylor has long been held in high repute by the public. Any work fiom his 
pen is certain to be something more than ordinary, and to make an impression. In 
these pages he regards Methodism as a new phase of modern days—as the starting- 
point of the religious movement of the present time, and as now about to enter upon 
a full development of its peculiar character, or “mission,” as some would term it. 
This is the leading topic of the work; and “the next coming development of the 
power of the Gospel” is contemplated with great force and eloquence, and with a 
compass of thought which will awaken a strong interest in the mind. 


38.—Tallis’s Scripture Natural History for Youth. Parts 11 and 12. 16mo. New 

York: J. Tallis & Co. 

We have often had occasion to speak of the taste and elegance with which the 
plates of all the various classes of animals and birds mentioned in Scripture are exe- 
cuted in this work. The accompanying text explains all that may strictly be regarded 
as their natural history, and, as a specimen of letter-press, is quite neat. 


34—The British Colonies. By R.M. Martin. Part 87. New York: J. Tallis & Co. 


In this part, the history of the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope is com- 
menced. It contains, likewise, a map of Africa. . 


35.—Ilustrated Atlas and Modern History of the World. Part 46. New York: J. 
Tallis & Co, 
The contents of this part are a map of New York city, with many elegant views 
engraved in the margin, and some additional pages of the index. 


36.—The Phonographic Teacher: Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, 
Intended as a School Book, and to Afford thorough Instruction to those who have not 
the Assistance of an Oral Teacher. By E. Wesster. 18mo,,pp.103. New York : 
Fowlers and Wells. 
Phonography may now be regarded as “a fixed fact.” The success with which the 
speeches and proceedings of public meetings are reported by its aid, is greater than 


with any other method. The little manual before us will be found very useful to any 
one who attempts to acquire this art by his own exertions. 


37.—Hungary in 1851; With an Experience of the Austrian Police. By Cuanurs 

Lonine Brace. 12mo., pp. 419. New York : Charles Scribner. 

Mr. Brace, it must be admitted on all hands, had unusual advantages for observing 
thoroughly the condition and feelings of the masses of the Hungarian people ; and he 
has succeeded in presenting what bears on its face a faithful and accurate picture of 
the feelings and condition of the Hungarian people. There is a freshness and force in 
the author’s style, and a glow of sympathy for the heroic and unfortunate Hungari- 
ans, that will find a response in every republican heart. In the appendix there are 
some interesting statistics of the population and trade of Hungary, which we shall 
have occasion to refer to hereafter. The work is illustrated with six fine engravings. 
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ERRATA FOR THE APRIL AND MAY NUMBERS, 


In the article on the “ Law of Progress in the relations of Capital and Labor,” by 
Richard Sulley, published in the April number of this Magazine, page 449, 80th line 
from the top, for “‘ Comer to his friend” read “ Corner to his friend,” and in 25th line 
on page 452, same number, for “ 27,000,000 yards per week” read “27,000,000 yards 
per annum” 

In the article entitled “ A National Currency : Confidence its Basis,” on page 616 
of the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine, tenth line from the top, for “ The 
views of Hall” read “The views of Dr. Robert Harz.” 





